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CHAPTER  I. 

 So  the  fire-works  were  burned  out,  and 

the  fete  champetre  was  at  an  end  !  The  scene  of 
these  short-lived  joys  was  filled  with  a  dense  black 
smoke,  and  the  company  all  prepared  for  depart- 
ure. The  valets  shouted  for  the  different  car- 
riages— the  coachmen's  voices  were  as  loud  in  re- 
turn— the  riders  galloped  about,  terrifying  the 
foot-passengers,  while  the  torches  that  were  in- 
tended to  give  aid,  rather  increased  the  confusion, 
by  the  flickering  shadows  that  were  cast  from  the 
trees. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bustle,  there  was  heard,  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  lamentable  shriek  ;  for  a  coach,  in 
which  there  were  three  ladies,  had  struck  on  the 
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root  of  a  tree — had  lost  a  wheel,  and  was,  of  course, 
overturned.  The  horses  reared,  and  threatened 
to  run  away,  while  the  by-standers,  instead  of  ren- 
dering assistance,  provided  for  their  own  safety, 
and  dispersed  in  every  direction.  At  that  mo- 
ment, a  young  man,  remarkably  well  mounted, 
galloped  up,  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  seized 
the  reins,  (for  the  coachman  was  unable  to  attend 
his  duty,)  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  fu- 
rious animals,  so  that  no  farther  accident  could 
occur,  he  hastened  to  extricate  the  ladies. 

A  handsome  young  girl  was  the  first  to  throw 
herself  into  George  Selding's  arms,  and  he  carried 
her  gently  and  safely  to  a  bank  of  mossy  turf. 
Meanwhile,  others  had  been  shamed  out  of  their 
neglect,  and  had  assisted  an  elderly  lady  out  of 
the  carriage  ;  but,  when  Selding  returned,  there 
was  a  third  sufferer,  whose  situation  had  been  the 
most  awkward,  having  been  undermost  in  the  over- 
turn, though  she  had  not  uttered  one  word  of  com- 
plaint. She  was  a  tall,  slim,  and  yet  very  grace- 
ful figure,  who,  without  the  interference  of  any 
one,  had  raised  herself  to  the  coach-door,  then 
would  only  accept  of  his  arm  to  enable  her  to  jump 
down  from  the  steps.  When  they  had  cleared  the 
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crowd  round  the  carriage,  she  thanked  him  cor- 
dially, and  in  a  tone  of  sincere  gratitude,  for  his 
attention.  Her  voice  was  so  soft  and  engaging, 
that  he  wished  earnestly  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  she  joined  her  two  friends,  who  talked 
loudly  enough  of  the  adventure  they  had  encoun- 
tered, and  attracted  notice  from  all  the  by-stand- 
ers.  When  Selding  came  up,  they  united  in  over- 
powering him  with  thanks,  and  with  praise  of  his 
readiness  and  politeness. 

From  their  language  and  manner,  he  perceived 
that  they  were  persons  of  good  rank,  and  rejoiced 
at  having  made  their  acquaintance,  more  especially 
when,  by  the  light  of  the  passing  torches,  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  young  lady  whom  he  had 
first  rescued  was  truly  beautiful.  Even  the  el- 
derly matron  had  yet  more  than  the  remains  of 
great  personal  attractions. 

In  short,  Selding  was  quite  delighted  with  this 
whole  rencontre ;  and  as  the  carriage  was,  for  the 
present,  hors  de  combat,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
party  should  walk  home  together.  Of  course, 
Selding  offered  himself  as  an  escort,  for  the  ser- 
vants must  be  left  behind  to  look  after  the  broken 
equipage.    He  gave  his  right  arm  to  the  old  la- 
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dy ;  her  daughter  (for  such  appeared  to  be  the 
relationship)  took  the  other ;  the  silent  girl  follow- 
ed,— still  as  silent  as  before, — and  so  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  woods.  Luckily,  the  moon, 
which  had  been  till  now  invisible,  broke  out,  il- 
lumining the  quiet  romantic  landscape  ; — the 
beauty's  soft  hand  rested  confidentially  on  Sel- 
ding's  arm  ;  and  when  he  spoke,  he  caught,  by  the 
silvery  light,  the  glance  of  her  eye,  beaming  kind- 
ly and  encouragingly  on  him.  This  unexpected 
acquaintance,  that  seemed  even  at  first  like  old 
friendship, — the  mild  pleasant  weather, — the  deep 
stillness  that  reigned  around  them, — all  contribut- 
ed to  rouse  in  Selding'smind  an  extraordinary  mood 
of  imagination.  When  at  last  they  had  arrived 
at  the  ladies"'  house,  he  would  have  taken  leave, 
but  was  requested  to  walk  in  and  partake  of  a  pe- 
tit souper.  This  offer  was  far  too  agreeable  to 
his  feelings  to  be  refused,  and  Selding  was  accord- 
ingly shown  into  a  very  handsomely  furnished  sa- 
loon, with  tall  glass  doors,  opening  into  a  garden, 
and  admitting  the  soft  moonlight  and  fragrance  of 
rich  exotic  flowers,  so  that  his  first  visit  was  made 
under  the  most  promising  auspices.  A  servant 
brought  candles,  and  the  party  sat  down.  The 
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tall  silent  girl,  however,  after  a  few  words  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear  by  the  elder  lady,  immediately  with- 
drew ;  and  then  followed  by  degrees,  mutual  ques- 
tions and  disclosures  of  title  and  rank.  Selding  found 
that  he  was  in  the  house  of  a  widow,  whose  name 
was  not  unknown  to  him,  for  she  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  distinguished  civil  officer  at  Vienna; 
Louisa,  the  gay  blooming  young  lady,  was  her 
daughter,  and  the  other,  who  appeared  so  timid 
and  reserved,  her  niece.  The  ladies,  in  their 
turn,  ascertained  that  Selding  was  the  only  son 
of  a  rich  banker  ;  that  he  had  been  abroad  on  his 
travels,  and  had  returned  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  or- 
der to  take  the  management  of  his  father's  busi- 
ness, who  died  during  his  absence.  So  they  con- 
versed together  very  cordially  for  about  an  hour. 
Amelia,  the  niece,  came  now  and  then  into  the 
room,  seeming  to  have  the  management  of  house- 
hold affairs ;  and,  at  last,  refreshments  were  placed 
on  the  table.  Louisa  did  the  honours,  and  endea- 
voured, not  without  success,  to  make  herself  agree- 
able, while  her  cousin,  as  before,  scarcely  spoke. 
The  old  lady  was  also  somewhat  reserved,  but 
Selding  and  Lousia  found  so  much  to  say,  that  he 
was  astonished  when  twelve  o'clock  struck,  and 
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warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  depart.  He  apo- 
logized for  having  remained  so  late, — was  kindly 
invited  to  repeat  his  visit,  and,  full  of  self-congra- 
tulation and  flattering  hopes,  he  pursued  his  way 
homewards  by  the  pleasant  moonlight. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  he  did  not  fail 
to  make  inquiries  among  his  acquaintances  on  the 
subject  which  was  now  more  interesting  to  him 
than  any  other, — that  of  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  new  friend  Madam  vonFernburg. 
He  found  that  this  lady,  before  her  husband's 
death,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  much 
gaiety  and  expence ;  they  had  a  very  large  house, 
and  kept  up  a  grand  establishment.  Of  late  years, 
however,  being  restricted  to  a  narrow  income,  she 
had  voluntarily  retired  from  the  world,  still  che- 
rishing hopes  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
Louisa  might  attract  some  rich  admirer,  and  that, 
by  her  marriage,  the  family  might  be  restored  to 
the  circles  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
move.  Selding  heard  this  last  inuendo  with  in- 
difference, believing  such  reports  only  in  so  far  as 
it  suited  his  own  humour ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  he 
went  again  to  pay  his  devoirs  at  Madam  von  Fern- 
burg's  villa. 
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He  was  received  politely,  and  with  evident  sa- 
tisfaction.   It  was  evening,  and  a  small  party 
happened  to  be  already  assembled.    Some  card- 
tables  were  placed  in  a  garden  saloon,  while  the 
young  people  amused  themselves  wandering  about 
through  the  beautiful  avenues.    At  length,  as 
the  air  grew  chill,  and  twilight  declined,  the  ta- 
bles were  removed  into  the  house ;  where  Louisa 
seated  herself  at  the  piano-forte,  and  delighted 
every  one,  but  most  of  all  Selding,  by  her  voice 
and  musical  execution.     Such  evening  parties 
afterwards  took  place  frequently,  till,  by  degrees, 
the  young  banker  felt  himself  quite  at  home  in  the 
house,  and  the  ladies  began  to  look  on  him  more 
as  a  confidential  friend  or  relation,  than  a  stranger. 
He  was  always  chosen  for  their  companion  when 
they  drove  out.    Madame  von  Fernburg  used 
then  to  sit  on  one  side,  Selding  on  the  other,  and 
Louisa  in  the  middle.   In  this  manner  they  were 
accustomed  to  appear  in  the  Prater,  and  all 
other  favourite  resorts  of  the  beau  rnonde,  from 
which  Louisa  could  never  long  remain  absent. 
Two  months  passed  away  in  this  agreeable  inter- 
course, during  which  time  Selding  became  more 
and  more  deeply  in  love, 
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Louisa  seemed  to  treat  him  with  great  kindness ; 
her  mother  kept  aloof  with  a  degree  of  hauteur, 
that  might  be,  perhaps,  more  affected  than  real. 
Only  one  circumstance  rather  vexed  our  hero, 
which  was,  that  not  the  slightest  precaution  had 
been  taken  to  conceal  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  now  stood  with  regard  to  the  family.  Such 
happiness  as  he  enjoyed,  from  the  favour  shown 
to  him,  would  have  been  heightened  tenfold,  if  a 
veil  of  mystery  had  been  thrown  over  his  plea- 
sures ;  his  delicacy  was  hurt,  because  others  did 
not  enter  into  these  feelings,  and  he  began  to  re- 
flect seriously  on  his  present  situation,  and  what 
his  prospects  were  for  the  future.  The  plan  of 
offering  Louisa  his  hand,  and  of  sharing  with  her 
his  weal  and  woe  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  had  no 
doubt  many  attractions ;  but  he  would  not  act 
rashly  ;  he  wished  of  course  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  young  lady,  with  whom  he  was  to  enter  into  this 
indissoluble  engagement,  really  possessed  those 
qualifications  which  would  render  him  happy  in 
domestic  life.  He  commenced  a  system  of  more 
watchful  observance,  and  made  her  undergo  seve- 
ral petty  trials,  of  which,  of  course,  the  conclusion 
was  favourable,  for  both  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
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ter  perceived  at  once  the  aim  he  had  in  view,  and 
were  on  their  guard.  The  result  proved,  that 
Louisa's  character,  was,  in  short,  the  very  model  of 
all  virtues  ;  it  was  she  who  kept  the  house  in  good 
order ;  she  made,  with  her  own  hands,  all  her  fine 
dresses ;  was  an  affectionate  nurse  to  her  aunt, 
whenever  the  latter  happened  to  be  in  bad  health  ; 
for  amusements,  dress,  and  company  were  all  for- 
gotten, if  an  opportunity  occurred  for  rendering 
any  of  her  friends  a  service.  Whatever  he  heard 
and  discovered  was  favourable  to  his  own  wishes, 
and  yet  there  were  certain  inexplicable  misgivings 
in  his  own  heart,  which  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing perfectly  satisfied. 

He  had  been  so  much  occupied  with  Louisa, 
that  her  cousin  Amelia  had  been  through  the 
whole  time  quite  neglected.  Of  her  he  knew  no 
more  than  that  she  seemed  a  quiet  inoffensive  girl, 
who  never  intruded  her  society  or  conversation  on 
any  one,  but  seemed  altogether  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  or  duties.  When  company  came  to  the 
villa,  she  appeared  very  seldom,  never  joined 
her  relations  in  the  carriage  when  they  drove 
out,  and  never  accepted,  or  indeed  received, 
invitations  to  balls  or  banquets.    In  short,  the 
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part  that  she  played  was  in  the  lowest  degret- 
humble  and  subservient.  Soon  after  his  first  in- 
troduction, Selding  had  been  surprised  at  all 
this,  and  had  made  inquiries.  He  was  answered 
that  she  did  not  like  being  in  a  crowd, — that  she 
was  averse  to  society,  dress,  and  amusements,  so 
that  the  greatest  favour  in  her  estimation  was  to 
be  left  quite  undisturbed  and  alone.  At  last  he 
ceased  to  ask  any  farther  questions,  but  one  even- 
ing when  he  had  finished  his  letters  at  the  count- 
ing-house sooner  than  usual,  and  came  earlier  than 
he  was  expected,  to  visit  Louisa,  he  found  that  both 
she  and  her  mother  were  absent ;  they  had  gone 
to  visit  an  invalid  friend.  Amelia  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  saloon  employed  on  her  needle  work.  She 
received  him  with  politeness ;  and  he  began  to  talk 
with  her  merely  for  the  sake  of  pastime,  for  he  did 
not  expect  much  pleasure  from  such  a  dialogue. 
For  want  of  a  better  subject,  he  began  to  praise 
the  work  on  which  she  was  employed,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  fine  embroidered  gown.  "  It 
is  for  my  cousin,1'  said  Amelia.  Selding  felt  con- 
fused, and  the  conversation  rather  flagged.  By 
decrees,  however,  it  was  revived,  and  became  in- 
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teresting ;  for  they  talked  of  the  newest  literary 
publications.  Amelia  knew  them  all ;  but  it  was 
not  merely  with  title-pages  that  she  was  acquaint- 
ed, she  had  read  the  books,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood their  contents.  Selding  was  astonished 
to  find  such  correct  judgment  and  such  deep 
feeling  combined  with  modesty  the  most  retiring 
and  pretensionless.  The  whole  hour  that  passed 
away  before  Louisa  came,  vanished  like  a  moment, 
and  when  at  last  he  was  placed  as  usual  with  her 
and  her  mother,  he  could  not  refrain  from  expres- 
sing his  astonishment  at  the  good  sense  and  ad- 
mirable acquirements  of  Amelia. 

Some  days  after  this,  on  a  beautiful  autumnal 
evening,  it  happened  that  he  came  in  his  open 
carriage,  in  order  to  take  the  ladies  for  a  drive  to 
the  Prater.  Having  arrived  there,  they  alight- 
ed, and  seated  themselves  in  an  arbour,  where 
they  soon  found  that  the  air  was  very  cool.  Lou- 
isa, moreover,  had  left  her  shawl  at  home.  On 
this  discovery,  Selding  instantly  mounted  the 
box  of  his  phaeton,  and  drove  away  to  fetch 
it.  On  his  arrival  at  the  country-house,  he 
went  across  the  outer  court  towards  the  saloon. 
No  one  observed  him ;  but,  from  the  drawing- 
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room,  there  arose  sounds  of  music  so  delight- 
ful, that  they  completely  ri vetted  his  attention. 
He  heard  the  piano-forte  played,  perhaps,  with 
less  artificial  skill  than  that  with  which  Louisa 
could  have  touched  it — but  with  a  degree  of 
expression  and  feeling,  to  which  she,  however, 
would  have  been  wholly  unequal.     With  the 
notes,  at  last  mingled  a  gentle  contre  alt  voice, — 
and  a  song  followed,  of  which  both  the  words 
and  the  melody  were  to  Selding  quite  irresistible. 
He  was  all  ear — all  sensibility.    When  the  tones 
had  declined  away,  he  stepped  nearer,  and  now, 
in  the  twilight  of  departing  day,  which,  contend- 
ing with  the  moon,  shone  with  a  mysterious  effect 
into  the  room,  he  saw  Amelia  sitting  at  the  piano- 
forte. Her  eyes  were  uplifted  as  in  prayer, — they 
were  suffused  with  tears,  in  which  the  moonlight 
shone  reflected.  Her  fingers  glided  over  the  keys, 
and  seemed  to  express  the  echo  of  those  feelings 
which  had  passed  through  her  mind.  For  a  while 
Selding  remained  stedfastly  gazing  at  her.  He 
found  that  her  features  had  a  power  and  tender- 
ness of  expression,  which,  though  she  was  not  a 
regular  beauty,  made  her  highly  attractive.  Her 
figure  and  carriage,  too,  were  very  graceful,  and 
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he  could  not  imagine  how  all  this  should  have 
till  now  escaped  his  observation.  At  last  he  soft- 
ly retired,  then  advanced  for  the  second  time 
with  quick  steps,  as  if  he  had  only  just  then  ar- 
rived. Amelia  started  up  from  her  chair,  and 
came  to  meet  him,  visibly  embarrassed.  Selding, 
too,  was  rather  confused,  and  explained  the 
commission  on  which  he  had  come,  awkwardly 
enough — however,  she  went  and  brought  him  the 
shawl.  When  he  had  taken  it  in  his  hand,  and 
should  have  gone,  he  lingered,  looking  at  her 
anxiously,  as  if  he  had  still  somewhat  to  say.  At 
last  he  stammered  out — "  I  know  not  if  I  should 
venture  to  confess  to  you  that  I  have  been  very 
impolite  ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  re- 
pent of  my  conduct."  Amelia  seemed  astonish- 
ed. "I  listened  when  you  could  have  no  pre- 
sentiment that  any  one  was  near  you,  and  heard 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  divine  music  !" 
She  blushed  deeply,  "  That  was  not  fair — that 
was  not  what  I  should  have  expected  from  you, 
Herr  von  Selding."  "  It  is  but  too  true,"  answered 
he,  "  and  I  have  to  beg  your  forgiveness — yet 
I  cannot  repent  what  I  have  done,  since  it  has 
convinced  me  of  what  I  had  long  suspected,  that 
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you  are  possessed  of  many  accomplishments  which 
you  carefully  conceal."  Now  he  proceeded  with 
an  ardour,  which  evidently  was  heartfelt,  and  not 
the  result  of  ordinary  politesse,  to  express  his  ad- 
miration, till  he  perceived  that  Amelia,  whose 
hand  he  had  held  all  the  while,  tremhled,  and 
that  she  seemed  agitated  to  a  degree  which  he  had 
by  no  means  expected.  She  answered  him  timid- 
ly in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  begged  of  him 
to  begone,  as  Louisa  would  wonder  what  detained 
him.  At  last  he  obeyed,  taking  leave  by  kissing 
her  hand  respectfully,  and  returned  to  the  ladies 
in  the  Prater.  They  had  been  exceedingly  per- 
plexed by  his  long  absence  ;  he  related  freely  and 
without  disguise  what  had  occurred ;  and  it  was 
obvious  that  they  were  much  disconcerted  by  his 
confession.  Louisa  thought  proper  to  complain 
of  a  bad  cold  which  she  had  caught  by  being  so 
long  exposed  to  the  frosty  air  without  her  shawl ; 
her  mother  seemed  lost  in  reflection.  Selding, 
too,  was  more  silent  than  usual,  and  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts ; — they  soon  returned 
home,  and  after  this  adventure,  Amelia  was  less 
than  ever  seen  in  the  household. 

The  poor  girl,  from  the  very  first  moment  in 
l 
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which  Seldingcame  to  extricate  her  from  the  coach, 
had  been  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  and  hence- 
forward could  ne v  er  forget  him .  His  agreeable  per- 
son— his  cultivated  understanding — still  more,  that 
unequivocal  goodness  of  heart  which  was  manifest 
in  every  feature  and  every  tone  of  his  voice,  had 
awoke  kindred  chords  in  her  mind,  and  she  felt 
that,  with  this  man  for  a  husband,  she  could  have 
been  unspeakably  happy,  though  it  was  already  cer- 
tain that  he  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.    Every  one 
must  have  observed  that  he  loved  her  cousin,  and 
even  if  she  could  sometimes  have  doubted  this, 
Louisa  took  care  to  mark  by  her  conduct  that  she 
looked  on  Selding  as  her  accepted  wooer — almost  as 
a  betrothed  husband.  What  greatly  increased  her 
sorrow,  was  the  probability  that  Selding,  in  hisesti- 
mate  of  Louisa's  character,  had  been  completely 
deceived,  and  would  never  arrive  at  that  happiness 
in  the  married  state  which  he  no  doubt  expected. 
She  had  formed  a  thousand  plans  for  warning  him 
without  betraying  herself — but  she  was  obliged  to 
give  up  all  of  them  in  despair.  She  saw,  with  great 
pain,  that  she  could  not  here  be  of  any  service 
whatever,  and  bore  with  this  cause  of  sorrow,  like 
many  others  which  she  was  obliged  to  endure  in 
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her  aunt's  house,  without  a  murmur.  Already 
she  began  to  feel  a  melancholy  kind  of  compo- 
sure in  these  thoughts,  when  the  scene  at  the  pi- 
ano-forte, and  the  admiration  which  Selding  had 
obviously  betrayed,  once  more  raised  a  tempest 
of  conflicting  emotions  in  her  breast,  which  nights 
of  watching,  and  floods  of  tears,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  allay. 

Selding,  meanwhile,  had  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  what  he  had  done.  He  merely  con- 
templated Amelia  (when  she  did  appear,)  with  in- 
creased interest,  and  drew  comparisons  betwixt  her 
and  Louisa,  which  did  not  always  turn  out  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter.  It  happened,  before  long,  that 
Louisa  made  her  appearance  in  a  new  and  very 
tasteful  dress,  which  was  much  admired,  and  every 
one  praised  both  the  richness  of  the  silk,  and  the 
fashion  in  which  it  was  made.  "All  this  is  Louisa's 
own  work,"  said  Madame  von  Fernburg ;  "  she 
is  her  own  milliner  and  embroiderer  V  Selding's 
attention  was  roused — he  examined  the  dress  more 
narrowly — thought  he  remembered  it ;  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  became  convinced  that  it  was  the 
very  same  on  which  he  had  seen  Amelia  at  work 
a  few  days  before.  This  detection  of  a  downright 
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falsehood  vexed  him  exceedingly  ;  he  was  all  that 
evening  out  of  humour,  and,  for  the  future,  con- 
tinued more  than  ever  on  the  watch,  so  that  cir- 
cumstances were  observed,  which  otherwise  would 
have  escaped  him  altogether.  In  Louisa  he  found 
pretension  to  accomplishments  which  she  did  not 
possess,  while  her  mother  betrayed  selfish  views, 
with  a  good  share  of  vanity,  and  worldly-minded 
ostentation.  His  heart,  therefore,  became  gradu- 
ally colder  towards  them;  and,  in  proportion  as 
this  mood  gained  ground,  he  became,  of  course, 
more  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  Amelia.  For 
two  days,  the  latter  did  not  at  all  make  her  appear- 
ance ;  but  as  she  had  often  absented  herself  before 
now,  this  did  not  disturb  him,  till  the  second  even- 
ing, when  he  inquired  anxiously  what  had  become 
of  her  ?  "  Oh  the  poor  girl  !*"  and  <c  poor  Amelia  !" 
answered  Madame  von  Fernburg,  and  Louisa  in 
the  same  breath,  giving  to  their  tone  as  much  of 
sympathizing  interest  as  they  were  able. 

Selding  was  terrified.  "  What  means  this  ?" 
said  he  ;  "  what  has  happened  to  her  ?"  "  She 
was  employed  yesterday~morning  to  bring  some 
heavy  lumber  out  of  the  store-room,'1  said  Louisa; 
"  the  bundle  was  rather  large ;  she  could  not  see 
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the  steps,  and  so  fell  down  stairs."  "  But  the  hurt 
was  very  trifling,"  added  Madame  von  Fernburg  ; 
"  only  a  sprained  ancle,  for  which  reason,  out  of 
precaution,  I  would  not  let  her  rise  to-day." 

Selding  was  indeed  much  struck  with  this  inci- 
dent, and  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  conceal  the 
impression  that  it  had  made  on  him.  According- 
ly, the  mother  and  daughter  perceived  at  once  the 
line  of  conduct  which  they  must  now  adopt.  They 
could  not  have  concealed  the  accident — they  dared 
not  cross  the  young  man  in  his  present  humour, — 
and  therefore  began  to  praise  Amelia  for  her  good 
nature  and  readiness  to  give,  in  their  house,  all 
the  assistance  of  which  she  was  capable,  and  so 
forth.  On  Selding,  however,  these  words  were 
thrown  away;  for  all  the  while  he  was  contemplat- 
ing, "  in  his  mind's  eye,"  the  poor  Amelia  falling 
down  stairs  with  her  heavy  burden ;  and  this  image 
blended  strangely  with  the  well-remembered  scene 
at  the  piano-forte,  in  the  lonely  drawing-room  by 
moonlight.  He  began  to  comprehend  the  real 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  situated  in  this 
house,  and  to  reflect  what  might  be  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  poor  orphan  beneath  the  roof  of  wealthy 
relations,  so  that  an  earnest  wish  to  assist  her  was 
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now  added  to  other  feelings  which  had  gradually 
and  unawares  obtained  an  influence  over  his  heart. 

At  present,  he  offered  to  send  his  own  surgeon, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Vienna,  and 
they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  accept  this  offer 
with  an  appearance  of  great  thankfulness.  Sel- 
ding  proposed  to  shorten  his  visit,  in  order  that  the 
doctor  might  arrive  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
considered  this  unnecessary  ;  but  he  followed  his 
own  plans,  and  went  accordingly.  Within  an  hour, 
the  surgeon  came  with  Selding's  valet,  who  was 
ordered  to  bring  back  information  to  his  master; 
and  the  accounts  received  were  quite  satisfactory. 

Next  morning,  however,  he  sent  again,  and  about 
twelve  o'clock  arrived  himself,  when  he  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere  ba- 
gatelle, unworthy  of  the  notice  that  had  been  ta- 
ken of  it.  He  was  piqued  at  this  reproof,  so  di- 
rectly aimed  at  himself,  and  became  silent.  Louisa 
pouted — the  mother  looked  displeased — and  his 
visit  was  much  shorter  than  usual. 

In  a  few  days,  Amelia  was  allowed  to  make  her 
appearance,  and  Selding  expressed  the  utmost 
pleasure  at  seeing  her — tried  to  lead  her  into  con- 
versation— and  insisted  on  hearing  the  particulars 
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of  her  late  accident,  not  being  in  the  least  discon- 
certed, though  Madame  von  Fernburg  and  Louisa 
both  looked  offended  by  his  conduct.  Now,  as 
on  former  occasions,  there  were  numberless  house, 
hold  commissions  which  Amelia  was  forced  to  exe- 
cute. She  was  constantly  ordered  to  go  hither  and 
thither,  nor  did  any  one  seem  to  remark  that  so 
much  walking  must  be  both  painful  and  injurious. 
This  appeared  to  Selding  in  the  highest  degree 
cruel  and  unjust — he  started  up  several  times  to 
bring  what  was  wanted,  and  spare  Amelia  her 
trouble.  A  grateful  look  from  the  poor  girl  was 
his  reward  ;  but,  ere  long,  some  orders  were  given 
in  a  whisper,  in  consequence  of  which,  she  was 
obliged  to  remain  the  whole  evening  out  of  the 
room,  so  that,  for  this  visit,  Selding  saw  no  more 
of  her. 

The  next  was  Louisa's  birth-day,  and,  like  all 
other  anniversaries  in  this  house,  it  was  celebrat- 
ed in  the  presence  of  a  large  party.  On  account 
of  the  very  beautiful  weather,  there  was  to  be  this 
time  a  grand  dejeune  a  la  fourchette  in  the  gar- 
den, at  which  the  guests  appeared  in  their  gayest 
attire,  and  were  exceedingly  merry,  while  Louisa 
figured  in  a  brilliant  dress  as  the  queen  of  the 
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festival.  Amelia  was,  as  usual,  much  employed, 
and  was  ordered  to  run,  times  without  number, 
to  and  fro  between  the  house  and  the  garden,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  all  her  cousin's  charms, 
heightened  as  they  now  were  by  her  splendid  ap- 
parel, it  was  impossible  to  fetter  Selding's  atten- 
tion, even  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  prevent  his  feel- 
ing more  than  ever  for  the  distresses  of  the  humble 
and  submissive  orphan.  He  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  steady  composure  with  which  she  ful- 
filled every  task,  and  the  self-command  with  which 
she  concealed  her  sufferings  from  the  party.  From 
him,  however,  they  were  not  concealed,  and  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  smoothing  her  difficulties  as 
far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  ;  but  Louisa  kept  him 
so  incessantly  occupied  by  directing  all  her  dis- 
course to  him,  that  once  it  escaped  his  notice, 
when  Madame  von  Fernburg  had  sent  her  to  the 
house  for  a  rare  exotic  plant,  which  had  been 
one  of  Selding's  birth-day  presents,  and  which 
some  of  the  party  expressed  a  wish  to  see.  At  last, 
when  he  chanced  to  look  round,  Amelia  was  tot- 
tering down  the  front  steps  with  an  immense 
flower-pot  in  her  arms,  which  was  evidently  more 
than  she  could  bear.    He  started,  and  ran  to 
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assist  her ;  took  the  flower-pot,  which  he  sup- 
ported on  his  left  arm,  while,  with  his  right  hand, 
he  led  her  gracefully  down  stairs.  She  looked 
at  him ; — surprise,  gratitude,  and  somewhat  of  a 
yet  mOre  tender  feeling  shone  from  her  eyes. 
"  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you  ?"  said  she, 
in  a  low  soft  tone,  while  a  deep  blush  came  over 
her  features.  That  look  penetrated  into  Selding's 
heart ; — he  could  not  help  pressing  her  hand, 
and  he  was  aware  that  she  trembled.  When 
they  rejoined  the  party,  he  brought  her  a  chair, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  that  Madame  von  Fernburg 
could  not  but  overhear — 1,6  Now,  Mademoiselle 
Amelia,  I  must  insist,  that,  for  the  rest  of  this 
day,  you  will  sit  still  and  spare  yourself.  If 
any  more  commissions  are  to  be  executed,  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  call  on  some  of  your  next 
neighbours.  Every  one  of  the  party  will,  I  am 
sure,  feel  himself  delighted,  if,  by  this  means,  he 
can  render  you  any  service.""  At  these  words, 
Madame  von  Fernburg  bit  her  lips  ;  Louisa  dart- 
ed at  him  a  look  of  contemptuous  rage,  but  en- 
deavoured to  play  her  part  as  if  quite  unconcern- 
ed, and  drew  a  circle  round  her  for  a  game  at 
questions  and  forfeits,  while,  during  the  bustle 
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which  this  occasioned,  Amelia  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  retire  unobserved.    Selding,  however, 
had  remained  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  she 
quitted  her  place,  was  ready  to  offer  his  arm,  and 
walk  with  her.    As  they  advanced,  he  saw  by  a 
stolen  glance,  that  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes  ;  he 
caught  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  his 
heart.    She  was  again  much  agitated  ;  but  Seld- 
ing ascribed  this  only  to  her  natural  timidity, 
and  the  painful  impresssion  of  the  scenes  that 
she  had  so  lately  encountered.    When  they  had 
entered  the  saloon,  however,  and  he  was  about  to  re- 
tire, a  deadly  paleness  came  over  her  countenance ; 
she  tottered,  and  would  have  fainted,  had  he  not 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  a  sofa 
in  Louisa's  boudoir.    Blushing,  and  utterly  con- 
founded, Amelia  could  not  speak,  but,  at  that 
moment,  it  was  evident  from  her  looks  that  she 
loved  him,  and  after  this  silent  confession,  she  could 
not  help  bursting  into  tears.  "  My  dearest  Ame- 
lia," said  Selding,  "  be  assured  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  your  hard  fate  in  the  world  ;  but  you 
may  believe  also,  that  not  only  do  I  thus  feel 
deeply  for  your  situation,  but  will  try  every  means 
in  my  power  to  relieve  you  from  it."    He  had 
i  2 
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again  taken  her  hand,  but  she  now  drew  it  back, 
and  wept  more  passionately.  "  I  thank  you,  Herr 
von  Selding,"  said  she  at  last,  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  "  I  am,  indeed,  deeply  sensible  of  your 
generosity  and  goodness  of  heart ;  but  you  do 
not  know  the  consequences  of  your  absence  just 
now  from  my  aunt's  party,  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  speak  to  me  any  more — nay,  I  implore 
that  you  will  go  V — Sobs  here  impeded  her  utter- 
ance. Selding  felt  dreadfully  agitated  ;  he  was 
about  to  answer,  but  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  made  a  sign,  by  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
that  he  must  leave  her.  He  obeyed  at  last, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  and  returned  to  the 
garden  perplexed  and  distrait. 

As  for  Amelia,  her  feelings  were  at  this  mo- 
ment almost  insupportably  painful.  Thrown  off 
her  guard  by  his  tender  and  respectful  attentions, 
she  had  given  way  to  the  impulses  of  her  own 
heart — she  had  betrayed  to  him  her  preposses- 
sion in  his  favour,  almost  as  plainly  as  any  lan- 
guage could  have  expressed  it — and  now,  instead 
of  meeting  with  reciprocal  affection,  she  heard 
only  assurances  of  his  compassion  and  generous 
sympathy  for  her  distresses.    Shame,  wounded 
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pride,  and  unrequited  affection,  were  emotions 
that  she  could  not  endure  ;  she  would  have  wish- 
ed to  fly  from  her  present  abode,  and  hide  herself 
from  him,  and  from  all  the  world  for  ever.  How 
could  she  bear  in  future  the  sight  of  that  man, 
to  whom  she  had  revealed  all  the  deepest  mys- 
teries of  her  own  heart,  and  who  had  treated  her 
in  return  with  pity,  which,  alas  !  is  almost  ever 
allied  to  contempt !  She  was  altogether  mistak- 
en, however,  for  Selding  really  loved  her ;  but 
this  pure  and  rational  attachment  was  so  different 
in  character  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  felt 
for  Louisa,  that  he  himself  was  yet  unaware  of 
the  truth,  and  had  formed  no  estimate  how  very 
dear  Amelia  had  become  to  him,  till  mere  chance 
fanned  up  the  concealed  embers  into  flame. 

For  a  long  time  Amelia  had  indeed  suffered 
much  from  the  persecution  and  mortifications  to 
which  she  was  subjected  in  her  aunt's  house.  The 
latter  had  promised  to  take  into  protection  her 
orphan  niece,  and  to  treat  her  like  a  favourite 
daughter;  instead  of  which,  the  poor  girl's  life 
had  been  more  unhappy  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
servant ;  therefore  the  design  of  leaving  her  pre- 
sent residence  had  been  long  familiar  to  her  mind; 
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and  it  was  now  become  her  fixed  resolve  to  put  her 
scheme  as  soon  as  possible  into  execution.  Though 
she  had  indeed  no  fortune,  yet  she  was  very  cer- 
tain of  her  own  capacity  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
needle-work,  or  by  giving  instructions,  so  that, 
although  in  narrow  circumstances,  she  might  still 
be  independent.  No  suitable  opportunity,  how- 
ever, had  yet  occurred  for  carrying  such  designs 
into  execution ;  and  though  she  had  a  guardian, 
— a  man  of  good  character,  and  the  strictest  inte- 
grity, yet,  as  she  knew  that  he  was  not  affluent,  she 
could  not,  consistently  with  her  feelings  of  de- 
licacy, resolve  at  once  to  leave  her  aunt's  house. 
After  she  had  met  with  Selding,  too,  perhaps 
the  wish  to  be  near  to  him  had  more  influence 
in  detaining  her,  than  she  herself  was  aware  of ; 
but,  meanwhile,  she  made  the  utmost  exertions, 
not  only  to  fulfil  all  her  duties,  but  even  to  ex- 
ceed the  measure  of  labour  imposed  on  her,  in 
order  that  she  might,  by  this  means,  compensate 
to  these  cold-hearted  friends  for  any  favours  that 
they  bestowed  on  her,  which  otherwise  she  could 
not  have  accepted  from  them.  Quite  unexpected- 
ly, however.  Madame  von  Fernburg  began  of  her 
own  accord  to  speak  of  Amelia's  removal ;  she  ap- 
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peared  to  wish  for  it,  and  said  openly,  that,  as  her 
daughter's  marriage  was  now  to  take  place  in  a 
short  time,  and  she  would  give  up  keeping  house 
on  her  own  account,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  offer  accommodation  to  her  niece  any  longer. 
She  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  latter  should 
look  round  her  for  a  suitable  place,  as  a  governess, 
or  companion  to  a  lady  of  fortune ;  and  she  her- 
self tried  to  effect  this  purpose,  by  writing  let- 
ters to  Amelia's  guardian  :  in  short,  the  unhappy 
girl  felt  that  they  were  most  anxious  for  her  depar- 
ture.   She  could  not  fail  to  guess  the  cause  of  all 
this,  and  perhaps  a  slight  feeling  of  triumph,  and 
of  contempt  for  these  narrow-minded  and  selfish 
relations,  lessened  in  some  measure  the  sufferings 
which  their  unkindness  might  otherwise  have 
caused.    Such  were  her  situation  and  prospects, 
when  that  adventure  happened  on  Louisa's  birth 
day,  and  from  this  moment  onwards,  her  resolu- 
tion was  unalterably  fixed.    The  painful  feelings 
of  conflicting  love  and  offended  pride,  which 
weighed  on  her  existence,  and  almost  wore  out 
the  springs  of  life,  overbalanced  all  cautious  re- 
flections ;  she  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  leave 
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her  aunt's  house,  and  cut  off,  for  ever  more,  the 
possibility  of  a  meeting  with  Selding.  Under 
the  pressure  of  these  emotions,  she  wrote  to  her 
guardian,  and  conjured  him  by  all  that  he  held 
most  dear  and  sacred,  instantly  to  take  measures 
for  her  removal,  and  that  he  would  now  afford  her 
that  asylum  in  his  house,  which  he  had  long  be- 
fore offered.    Her  letter  betrayed  so  evidently 
the  disordered  and  irritated  state  of  her  mind, 
that  the  worthy  man  became  quite  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  his  ward,  suspecting  that  she  must 
have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  harshness.  Of 
course,  he  agreed  to  her  proposal,  and  sent  her 
-    the  address  of  a  friend  in  Vienna,  who  intended 
setting  out  in  a  few  days  for  Prague,  (his  own 
place  of  residence,)  and  who  would  conduct  Ame- 
lia safely  thither.  He  added,  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, that  in  his  family,  she  would  not  fail  to  meet 
with  all  the  affection  and  care  which  she  had  a 
good  right  to  expect  from  her  aunt,  though  in 
that  quarter  she  had  been  so  cruelly  disappoint- 
ed.   Quite  rejoiced  on  the  arrival  of  this  letter, 
she  hastened  with  it  to  Madame  von  Fernburg, 
who  was  also  so  well  satisfied,  to  be  rid  on  any 
11 
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terms  of  a  rival  who  stood  in  her  daughter's  way, 
that  she  provided,  at  her  own  expence,  all  re- 
quisites for  Amelia's  comfort  on  the  journey, 
which  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  third 
day  after  this  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Selding  still  cherishing  those  impressions  which 
his  last  meeting  with  Amelia  had  produced,  and 
firmly  determined  that  he  would  break  off  all  in- 
tercourse with  Louisa,  had  continued  his  visits 
however, — though  with  intentions  very  different 
from  those  which  he  had  formerly  entertained. 
Amelia,  meanwhile,  never  once  appeared.  Her 
late  accident  still  afforded  her  a  pretext  for  keep- 
ing to  her  own  room,  and  thus  she  avoided  all 
risk  of  meeting  with  her  lover.  Madame  von 
Fernburg  was  by  no  means  displeased,  if  her 
niece's  sprained  ancle,  which,  through  the  day,  did 
not  in  the  least  hinder  her  attention  to  household 
duties,  regularly  became  worse  at  night,  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  confine  herself ;  and  Selding 
alone  felt  bitterly  the  absence  of  a  beloved  object, 
who,  since  that  decisive  interview,  had  become 
every  hour  more  and  more  dear  to  him.  In  such 
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manner,  several  days  passed  over,  and  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  undertake  a  journey  of  consider- 
able length,  on  account  of  business,  which  had 
already  been  too  long  delayed.  Amelia  knew 
this,  and  had  reckoned  on  the  event  of  his  ab- 
sence for  the  execution  of  her  own  plans. 

The  day  before  his  departure,  he  thought  him- 
self sure  of  seeing  her  yet  once  more,  but  she  did 
not  appear ;  he  therefore  laid  aside  all  reserve, 
and  begged  of  Louisa  that  she  would  obtain  for 
him  an  interview  with  her  cousin,  as  he  could 
not  think  of  leaving  Vienna,  to  be  absent  for  seve- 
ral days,  perhaps  weeks,  without  having  taken 
leave  of  Mademoiselle  Amelia.  Louisa  seemed  in 
exceedingly  bad  humour ;  she  rose,  however,  and 
went  to  deliver  Selding's  message.  Amelia  was 
much  embarrassed  ;  she  could  not  with  propriety 
refuse  the  request  now  made  to  her,  though  she 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  any  meeting  with 
Selding ;  most  of  all,  however,  at  a  tete-d-tete. 
She  chose  of  two  difficulties  what  seemed  the 
least,  and  went  with  Louisa  into  the  saloon. 
Selding  hastened  to  meet  her,  but  he  was  terrified 
at  the  paleness  of  her  complexion,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  which  prevailed  in  her 
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whole  demeanour.  With  the  most  heart-felt 
anxiety,  he  made  inquiries  after  her  health,  and 
betrayed  his  affection  so  unequivocally,  that  Louisa 
and  her  mother,  were  exasperated  to  the  utmost 
degree,  and  Amelia  became  so  confused  and  dis- 
tressed, that  her  answers  were  cold,  forced, 
and  awkward.  Even  Selding  at  last  was  silent, 
though,  as  to  the  terror  which  she  felt,  he  knew 
nothing  of  it,  nor  had  he  any  suspicion  of  that 
attachment,  which  she  thought,  had  been  fully 
made  known  at  their  last  interview.  On  the 
contrary,  he  suffered  cruelly  from  the  belief,  that 
she  was  by  no  means  so  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards him  as  formerly. 

Selding  had  already  been  two  days  absent  when 
the  letter  arrived  from  Amelia's  guardian,  and 
she  immediately  made  preparations  to  leave  all  her 
present  connections  for  ever.  In  spite  of  her  pru- 
dent resolves,  this  step  cost  her  far  more  pain  than 
she  had  expected.  The  night  before  her  departure 
was  spent  sleepless,  and  in  tears.  She  thought 
there  might  possibly  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing, that  ought  to  have  been  cleared  up,  and 
repented  her  rashness  now  when  it  was  too  late. 
So,  in  due  time,  her  carriage  was  brought  to  the 
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door  ;  she  departed,  and  had  been  received  with 
great  kindness  in  her  guardian^  house,  long  be- 
fore Selding's  return  to  Vienna,  who  little  suspect- 
ed the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  absence. 

Of  course,  his  first  visit,  after  he  arrived,  was 
to  the  house  of  Madame  von  Fernburg.  Timid 
and  reserved,  as  a  true  lover  must  ever  be,  he  ab- 
stained for  some  time  from  inquiring  after  Ame- 
lia, but  was  every  moment  in  hopes  that  she 
would  enter  the  room,  or  that  he  might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  well-known  form  gliding  through 
the  garden.  The  mother  and  daughter  did  not 
fail  to  observe  his  emotion,  and  to  guess  the  cause 
of  it;  besides,  theyhad  a  malicious  pleasure  in  wait- 
ing for  his  questions,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  his 
surprise  and  disappointment.  In  this  they  were  not 
deceived.  When  the  truth  actually  cameuponhim, 
he  was  at  first  so  thunder-struck,  that  he  could 
not  articulate  one  word.  This  astonishment,  how- 
ever, was  so  rapidly  succeeded  by  indignation,  and 
suspicions  (but  too  well-founded)  of  the  plans  that 
had  been  adopted  against  him,  that  if  they  could 
have  read  what  passed  in  his  mind,  their  triumph 
would  have  been  of  very  short  duration. 

In  truth,  he  more  than  suspected  all  that  had 
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occurred.  He  had  uo  doubt  that  her  flight, 
had  been  the  result  of  constraint  and  violence  on 
their  part,  and  was  most  anxious  to  learn  where 
she  had  taken  refuge.  He  felt  also  that  he  him- 
self had  been,  in  all  probability,  the  cause  of 
Amelia's  present  sufferings,  and  this  apprehension 
was,  to  his  generous  heart,  almost  insupportable. 
Self-reproach,  anger,  love,  and  pity,  conflicted  in 
his  mind.  He  was  now  fully  aware  of  his  own  at- 
tachment to  Amelia — he  became  conscious  that  he 
could  not  live  without  her — and  that  he  must  dis- 
cover, at  all  risks,  the  place  of  her  retirement,  even 
if  he  were  to  set  out  for  this  purpose,  like  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  olden  time,  and  rely  on  mere 
chance  for  his  success.  That  she  was  really  liv- 
ing in  the  house  of  her  guardian  at  Prague,  he  did 
not  believe,  for  at  this  time  he  distrusted  all  that 
was  said  to  him  ;  but  that  this  person  might  know 
what  had  become  of  her  seemed  very  probable ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  he  determined  to  make  a 
trial  in  that  quarter.  His  love  for  Amelia  was  such 
that  it  even  rendered  him  prudent.  He  spoke  so 
cautiously  with  Madame  von  Femburg,  that  he 
obtained  all  the  information  he  wished  for  as  to 
her  niece's  guardian,  without  betraying  to  her  what 
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he  now  intended  to  do.  But,  on  the  following 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  his  post-horses  were  in 
readiness,  and  in  a  little  time,  he  was  far  on  his 
way  to  the  Polish  frontiers. 

Arrived  at  Prague,  he  hastened  instantly  to  the 
house,  of  which  he  had  already  received  a  descrip- 
tion ;  but  as  to  the  question,  whether  Amelia  was 
really  living  here, — it  was  one  which  he  never 
thought  of  asking,  so  thoroughly  was  he  convinced 
that  he  had  been  misinformed  on  that  point.  He, 
therefore,  only  said  to  the  maid-servant  that  he 
wished  to  speak  with  her  master  for  a  few  minutes, 
on  particular  business.  While  she  went  up  stairs, 
he  walked  without  ceremony  into  a  parlour  below, 
of  which  the  door  stood  open,  and  the  first  object 
that  met  his  eyes  here  was  Amelia,  who  started 
up,  with  a  half-suppressed  shriek,  from  her  tam- 
bour-frame,— then  stood  at  the  table  motionless 
like  a  statue. 

Selding,  too,  was  confounded,  but  joy  prevailed 
over  all  other  sensations.  "  Amelia  !"  cried  he, 
in  a  tone  of  rapture,  and  advancing  with  open 
arms,  "  you  are  indeed  here  !  I  have  found 
again  that  happiness  which  seemed  lost  to  me  for 
ever  P'  w  Herr  von  Selding,1"'  said  she,  endeavour- 
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ing,  but  in  vain,  to  speak  in  a  firm  voice,  "  to 
what  extraordinary  accident  am  I  indebted  for  this 
visit  ?"  "  There  has  been  no  accident,"  said  he, 
drawing  nearer,  and  taking  her  hand,  which  he 
respectfully  pressed  to  his  lips;  "  I  sought  for 
you — I  would  have  sought  all  the  world  through 
till  I  had  the  delight  of  thus  meeting  again — and 
for  your  sake  alone  I  have  come  hither.""  She 
looked  at  him  doubtfully — a  rapturous  but  tran- 
sient gleam  of  hope  awoke  in  her  mind — her  timid 
eyes  encountered  his,  and  she  wished  to  have  said 
a  few  words  dictated  by  her  own  feelings  ;  but  all 
at  once  the  form  of  Louisa  seemed  to  glide  into 
the  room,  and  stand  threatening  before  her.  "Herr 
von  Selding,"  said  she,  with  all  the  composure 
that  she  was  able  to  assume,  "  you  are  the  be- 
trothed bride  of  my  cousin  !"  He  frowned  darkly, 
and  let  her  hand  drop.  "  Is  this  all,"  answered 
he,  "  that  you  have  to  say  to  me  after  our  long 
separation  ?*"  She  was  silent,  and  he  added,  "  I 
was  never  betrothed  to  your  cousin,  and  I  never 
shall  be  so  !"  "  Nay,"  answered  Amelia,  "  must 
I  think,  then,  that  all  her  own  assertions  were  un- 
founded ?    Have  I  not  heard  "    "  I  know 

not,"  interrupted  Selding,  "  what  Louisa  may 
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have  said  to  you.    As  a  man,  whose  honour  and 
integrity  have  never  been  impeached,  I  can  affirm 
that  I  have  not  even  made  to  her  any  declaration 
of  attachment.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  admired  your 
cousin  at  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  ; 
but  as  to  real  affection,  it  was  then  a  feeling  un- 
known to  my  heart.    Through  my  whole  life,  I 
have  never  loved  but  once,"  added  he,  with  great 
fervour,  44  and  I  well  know,  Amelia,  that  I  shall 
never  love  any  one  but  you  !"  Amelia's  heart  was 
too  full  to  allow  of  her  returning  any  answer — she 
could  not  look  up,  and  tears  fell  fast  through  her 
long  silken  eyelashes.    Selding  thought,  but  was 
not  sure,  that  she  returned  his  cordial  pressure  of 
the  hand.  He  honoured  this  timidity,  and  wished 
that  she  should  have  time  for  recollection. — 
meanwhile  he  ventured  to  add,  44  Amelia,  dare  I 
cherish  hopes  at  least,  that  you — that  you  do  not 
hate  me  ?r>  At  these  words  her  eyes  were  raised, 
and  met  the  full  and  radiant  expression  of  love 
that  shone  in  his  looks — her  doubts  and  hesi- 
tation were  at  once  conquered, — she  sank  into  his 
arms.  44  Augustus — dear  Augustus  P1  cried  she  ; 
but  this  was  all  that  she  could  say,  and  her  tears 
flowed  unceasingly.     Augustus  was  Seldings 
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Christian  name ;  she  had  never  heard  it  pronoun- 
ced aloud  by  himself,  or  by  any  one,  though  she 
had  used  it  often  in  soliloquy  ; — and  the  tone  of 
these  few  syllables  was  enough — they  spoke  vo- 
lumes to  his  heart.  "  Will  you  then  be  mine  ?" 
cried  he,  "  will  you  consent  to  share  in  my  for- 
tunes ?"  "  Herr  von  Selding,"  said  she,  again  as- 
suming composure,  "  the  time  since  you  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  me  has  been  far  too  short — 
you  cannot  yet  have  judged  fairly  of  my  charac- 
ter. For  this  reason,  and  because  I  am  not  wholly 
mistress  of  my  own  actions,  I  dare  not  answer 
your  question.'"  "  Dearest  Amelia,"  said  he,  "  I 
must  not  be  too  violent  or  impatient, — but  I  have 
had  ample  proofs  in  your  aunt's  house, — that  with 
you,  any  man  who  was  not  utterly  depraved  would 
be  happy.  I  know  that  I  myself  would  be  un- 
speakably blest.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  you  have 
had  no  sufficient  experience  whether  my  charac- 
ter is  good  or  bad,  and,  in  your  aunt's  society,  I 
may  have  often  appeared  worse  than  I  really  am. 
But,  Amelia,  believe  me,  I  am  not  very  wicked, — 
nor  need  you  be  afraid  to  trust  yourself  to  my 
care." 

At  this  moment  they  heard  steps  in  the  anti- 
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room,  and  before  Amelia  could  recover  any  ap- 
pearance of  tranquillity,  her  guardian  entered,  ex- 
pecting to  find  only  the  stranger  who  had  request- 
ed an  audience.  Selding  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  forward  to  meet  their  venerable  host,  who,  after 
a  short  explanation,  understood,  to  his  own  great 
satisfaction,  the  connection  existing  between  his 
beloved  ward,  and  the  young  prosperous  banker. 
Only  a  few  days  more  were  required  to  remove 
that  objection  which  Amelia  had  started,  namely, 
the  want  of  sufficient  time  for  Selding  to  convince 
himself  that  he  did  not  choose  his  wife  rashly, 
and  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  her  temper 
and  disposition.  All  doubts,  however,  were  soon 
cleared  away  ;  they  were  both  in  love  ;  their  con- 
fidence in  each  other  was  unbounded  ;  and  they 
could  not  imagine  it  possible  that  any  circum- 
stance could  ever  disturb  that  perfect  harmony 
which  at  present  existed  between  them. 

Along  with  Amelia's  guardian,  Selding  now 
made  all  the  requisite  arrangements  for  his  future 
mode  of  life.  The  good  old  man,  whose  heart 
had  been  completely  won  by  our  hero's  open 
and  honourable  conduct,  expressed  his  triumph 
and  delight  at  being  able  to  entrust  her  worldly 
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welfare  into  such  good  hands, — and  before  a  month 
had  elapsed,  the  happy  lovers  were  publicly  be- 
trothed. Selding  went  to  Vienna,  in  order  to 
make  due  preparations  for  the  reception  of  his  in- 
tended bride,  and  as  soon  as  this  business  was 
over,  he  came  back  to  Prague, — the  marriage  was 
solemnized, — a  fortnight  after  which,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  the  beau  monde,  and  the  un- 
speakable vexation  of  Madame  von  Fernburg  and 
Louisa,  he  made  his  appearance  with  his  young 
wife  in  the  Austrian  capital. 

Louisa  and  her  mother  were  immediately  on  the 
alert,  aided  by  all  the  aunts  and  cousins,  with  other 
soi  disant  friends,  who  used  to  visit  at  their  house, 
and  began  industriously  to  spread  the  most  wicked 
and  malicious  reports  against  Amelia.  Not  only  did 
they  wish  to  destroy  her  character,  and  that  of  her 
husband,  in  public  estimation,  but  they  laid  some 
very  sagacious  plans  for  stirring  up  domestic  dissen- 
sion between  their  unconscious  victims — all  which 
endeavours,  however,  proved  completely  abortive. 
Amelia  was,  indeed,  not  a  Jittle  discomposed  and 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings  ;  but  she  had  always 
loved  retirement,  and  there  was  nothing  she  now 
wished  for  so  much  as  to  be  forgotten  by,  and  for- 
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get  the  world,  and  to  live  only  for  her  dear  Au- 
gustus. He  also  was  enraptured  with  this  mode 
of  life.  Their  conversation,  when  left  alone,  seemed 
quite  inexhaustible,  for  their  acquaintance,  pro- 
perly speaking,  had  lasted  only  six  weeks ;  yet,  be- 
fore that  time,  they  had  so  many  feelings  in  uni- 
son and  sympathy  with  each  other,  which  had 
never  been  imparted  !  Especially,  it  was  Ame- 
lia's delight  when  she  could  now  freely  confess  to 
him,  that  from  the  first  moment  when  they  were 
brought  together  by  the  overturn  of  the  carriage 
in  the  wood — he  had  not  been  indifferent  to  her ; 
how  often  she  had  involuntarily  envied  her  cousin, 
who  so  little  deserved  her  good  fortune.  Above 
all,  what  had  been  her  feelings  that  evening  when 
Selding  surprised  her  at  the  piano-forte,  and 
evinced  towards  her  such  unaffected  admiration 
and  tender  compassion !  Selding,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  to  describe  to  her  how  he  had  first  been 
distressed  at  the  painful  situation  she  endured  in 
her  aunt's  house — how  this  emotion  had  changed 

into  wonder  and  respect — then  into  ardent  love  

and  what  despair  he  had  to  combat  at  her  sudden 
disappearance,  though  even  this  had  not  been 
more  formidable  than  her  cold  reserve  on  the  day 
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that  he  came  to  take  leave.  So,  for  this  happy 
couple,  the  hours  flew  away  like  moments.  They 
lived  for  themselves  alone,  seeing  no  company 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  unless  when  it  was  ab- 
solutely indispensable,  and  cherished  delightful 
visionary  hopes  that  this  happiness  would  last 
for  ever  ! 
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At  length,  as  all  enjoyments  in  this  world 
must  one  day  or  another  lose  the  zest  of  novelty, 
such  conversations  began,  for  Selding  at  least,  to 
become  rather  less  attractive.  He  now  bethought 
himself  of  some  very  worthy  and  faithful  friends, 
whom  he  had  of  course  forgotten  during  the  rap- 
tures of  his  honey-moon.  He  felt  that,  after  the 
tiresome  business  of  the  counting-house  had  en- 
grossed him  through  the  day,  his  mind  required 
some  variety,  some  indulgence  more  piquant  than 
the  repetition  of  dialogues  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready listened  more  than  a  hundred  times.  He 
had  fully  reckoned  on  Amelia's  opinion  in  this 
respect  being  the  same  with  his  own ;  at  all  events, 
he  felt  convinced,  that  her  disposition  was  far  too 
pliant  to  admit  of  any  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  she  heard  the  first  sug- 
gestions of  her  husband  on  this  subject  with  a 
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degree  of  vexation, — with  a  kind  of  instinctive 
terror  and  apprehension  rather,  which  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  he  had  wished  or 
expected. 

She  herself  had  yet  felt  no  blank, — no  wish  for 
change  ;  her  husband's  society  was  always  enough  ; 
his  presence  was  to  her  more  than  the  whole 
world  without  him  could  supply.  Meanwhile, 
in  her  solitary  hours,  she  combated,  as  well  as 
she  could,  the  painful  impression,  which  his  wish 
for  company  had  left  on  her  mind.  The  thought 
that  she  might,  at  all  events,  contribute  to  his 
happiness,  overcame  every  objection.  She  even 
did  violence  to  her  own  sincerity,  and  put  on  the 
mask  of  cheerfulness,  in  receiving  the  guests 
whom  he  afterwards  brought  to  the  house.  Their 
circle  was  gradually  enlarged,  and  Selding  seem- 
ed to  take  much  pleasure  in  this  new  mode  of  life. 
At  first,  he  had  only  invited  two  friends ;  this 
number  soon  multiplied  into  four ;  this  again  in- 
to six,  and  so  onwards,  till  a  party  of  ten  or 
twelve,  was  the  usual  complement.  At  last,  one 
worthy  guest  was  invited  to  bring  his  wife,  ano- 
ther his  sister,  and  so  forth, — till  Amelia  saw  her- 
self involved  in  female  society,  which,  after  the 
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knowledge  of  the  world  which  she  had  gained  in 
her  aunt's  house,  she  would  gladly  have  avoided 
altogether.  In  return,  she  was  of  course  invited 
to  parties,  which,  without  being  actually  rude,  she 
dared  not  refuse.  Refreshments  and  petits  sou- 
pers  were  introduced,  at  which  there  were  always 
much  laughter  and  merriment,  so  that  the  friends 
did  not  separate  till  a  late  hour,  and  never  with- 
out making  promises  for  another  meeting ;  while 
Selding,  who  was  the  richest  individual  among 
them,  found  that  the  agreeable  duty  of  giving 
the  entertainment  at  his  own  house,  fell  to  his 
share  oftener  than  to  that  of  any  one  else.  Ame- 
lia was  thus  betrayed  into  a  vortex,  from  which  she 
had  no  means  of  escaping.  Almost  with  horror, 
she  looked  on  the  contrast  made  by  her  present 
mode  of  life,  with  that  fairy  picture  of  domestic 
peace  and  contentment,  on  which  she  had  de- 
lighted to  dwell,  and  which  had  been  realized  in- 
deed, but  for  a  short  interval,  in  order  to  make 
her  feel  with  more  acuteness  the  direful  reverse 
of  fortune.  She  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  banish 
these  sad  reflections, — she  could  not  help  ques- 
tioning herself  on  the  causes  and  probable  effects 
of  this  change.    Every  conclusion  drawn,  added 
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bitterness  to  her  present  discontent,  and  augmented 
tenfold  the  gloom  of  her  prospects  for  the  future. 
With  inexpressible  pain  and  mortification,  she 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  difference  of 
opinions  subsisting  betwixt  herself  and  her  hus- 
band ;  she  could  not  possibly  approve  his  taste  in 
pleasure ;  she  was  quite  unable  to  change  her 
own  ;  and  after  some  faint  endeavours  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  former  mode  of  life,  which  of 
course  proved  in  vain,  she  gave  up  the  point,  al- 
most with  a  feeling  of  bitter  pride  in  her  own 
consciousness  of  right,  and  began  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  really  loved  her.  She  now  reflected  on 
the  manner  in  which  his  acquaintance  with  her 
had  arisen, — on  his  former  atachment  to  Louisa, 
and  decided,  that  it  was  only  the  charm  of  no- 
velty which  had  any  power  over  his  mind.  On 
this  principle,  she  was  no  longer  at  any  loss  to 
account  for  the  sudden  transfer  of  his  affections ; 
for  the  rash  impetuosity  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  marriage  contract  with  herself ;  or, 
finally,  for  that  irritability  and  ennui  which,  alas  ! 
he  now  betrayed,  whenever  they  were  left  alone 
together.  With  a  kind  of  obstinate  and  trium- 
phant spirit,  she  persisted  in  this  opinion.  To 
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no  one  in  the  world,  however,  and  least  of  all  to 
her  husband,  would  she  have  confided  these 
thoughts,  by  which  her  own  heart  was  chilled 
and  almost  broken ;  indeed  such  had  been  the 
habits  of  life  to  which  she  had  been  inured  at 
her  aunt's  house,  of  bearing  unjust  treatment 
without  a  murmur,  that  she  did  not  even  wish  for 
a  confidant. 

Amelia  continued, therefore, to  suffer  in  silence; 
but  her  temper  and  mood  of  mind,  even  her  looks 
were  changed.    Her  husband  perceived  all  this, 
and,  as  kindly  as  he  could,  begged  her  to  explain 
the  cause.    Convinced  as  she  was  that  a  true 
lover  would  never  have  found  it  requisite  to  ask 
this  question,  but  would  have  guessed — would 
have  known  intuitively  the  source  of  her  melan- 
choly,— quite  aware  also  that  if  there  were  in  his 
heart  any  remains  of  his  former  attachment,  com- 
plaints and  reproaches  would  assuredly  extinguish 
the  last  glimmering  embers,  she  was  on  her  guard, 
and  would  by  no%  means  reveal  the  truth.  She 
had  recourse  to  pretexts  and  excuses  which  sound- 
ed plausibly  enough,  promising  that  she  would 
behave  better  for  the  future,  and  resist  that  me- 
lancholy which  had  unawares  stolen  over  her. 
k  2 
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To  all  appearance,  indeed,  she  did  so.  For  a  few 
days  she  forced  herself  to  seem  cheerful,  and  even 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  that,  by  this  means,  she 
had  satisfied  her  husband,  whose  cold  heart  had 
never  once  suspected  the  trutli ;  nor  did  she  wish 
that  her  sincere  and  unalterable  love  should  now 
be  known  to  him. 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  she  felt  aware  that 
she  must  ere  long  become  a  mother  ;  and  this 
prospect,  which,  if  she  had  been  still  conscious 
of  possessing  Selding's  love,  would  have  afforded 
her  the  utmost  delight,  now  excited  in  her  mind 
a  strange  and  harassing  conflict  of  emotion.  At 
intervals,  it  seemed  not  wholly  impossible  that 
the  birth  of  her  child  might  effect  a  new  bond  of 
union  betwixt  them  ;  that  his  declining  affection 
might  again  be  kindled  by  the  natural  emotions 
of  a  father, — so  that  a  transient  gleam  of  cheer- 
fulness returned  ; — but  in  order  to  cherish  these 
delightful,  though  faint  hopes,  which  would  have 
been  dispersed  in  the  confusion  of  motley  society, 
— yielding  also  to  her  natural  disposition  to  re- 
tirement, she  began  to  withdraw  more  and  more 
from  the  gay  circles  which  her  husband  had  for- 
ced her  to  encounter.  Selding  of  course  remarked 
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this ;  he  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied,  and  remon- 
strated. On  her  explaining  the  cause,  however, 
he  seemed  at  once  overjoyed  and  angry  with  him- 
self,— he  even  fell  at  her  feet,  and  humbly  be- 
sought her  forgiveness  ;  consequently,  for  a  few 
days,  she  indulged  in  the  nattering  dream,  that 
he  indeed  loved  her  as  much  as  ever.  But,  ere 
long,  she  could  not  help  reverting  to  her  old 
reflections ;  she  considered  whether  all  this  ap- 
pearance of  returning  affection  did  not  result  from 
the  mere  zest  of  novelty  ; — from  the  unwonted 
ideas  of  the  care  due  to  her  present  situation, 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  a  father  ;  nor  did  Au- 
gustus conduct  himself  in  a  manner  likely  to  ef- 
face this  impression.  Though,  when  they  were 
alone  together,  his  manners  were  in  the  utmost 
degree  kind  and  cordial,  yet  he  was  wholly  un- 
able to  resist  for  any  length  of  time  his  inclination 
for  jovial  parties  and  dissipation.  That  ruinous 
passion  for  mixed  society  soon  returned  with  dou- 
ble force,  and  as  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
Amelia's  health  was  such  as  to  preclude  her  from 
joining  often  in  his  pleasures,  he  became  more 
and  more  disposed  to  think  that  he  had  a  free  right 
to  enjoy  them  alone.    Therefore  he  used  very  fre- 
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quently  to  leave  his  own  house  in  the  evenings ; 
he  did  not  return  till  a  late  hour ;  and  was  thus 
convinced  of  what  would  have  a  little  while  ago 
seemed  impossible, — that  he  could  find  entertain- 
ment, and  partake  of  pleasures  even  in  places 
where  Amelia  was  not,  and  could  not  be  present. 
Society  always  gained  on  him  more  and  more  ;  for 
of  course  a  young  man  of  his  influence  and  for- 
tune was  a  welcome  guest  in  every  careless  and 
licentious  circle ;  the  bands  by  which  he  was 
detained  out  of  doors  became  always  more  pow- 
erful, and  those  of  his  own  fireside  weaker  ;  so  that 
his  wife's  temper  and  spirits  gradually  wore  out. 
This  last  circumstance  afforded,  of  course,  no 
inducement  for  him  to  stay  at  home ;  and  Ame- 
lia, fully  persuaded  that  she  was  in  the  right, 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  swerve  from  her 
own  opinions  or  mode  of  conduct.  Besides,  the 
perfect  and  thorough  conviction,  that  thelast  glim- 
mering sparks  of  affection  for  her  had  now  died 
out  in  her  husband's  bosom,  made  her  less  care- 
ful than  she  had  formerly  been  to  disguise  her 
real  sentiments.  Therefore,  when  he  returned 
late  from  his  jovial  banquets,  she  received  him 
coldly  ; — she  continued  grave  and  silent.  Her 
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tears  indeed  were  concealed,  though  she  wept  in- 
cessantly when  alone.  She  did  not  hide  them  now, 
from  the  fear  of  losing  his  affection  as  before,  but 
rather  from  pride,  that  he  might  not  see  how  very 
dearly  she  still  loved  him.  Never,  therefore,  did 
she  allow  the  slightest  word  of  complaint  to  escape 
from  her  lips  ;  but  violent  disputes  occurred  many 
times  about  mere  trifles,  to  which  she  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  as  a  pretext,  when  her  bitter  vexa- 
tion could  not  any  longer  be  subdued  ;  and  Seld- 
ing  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  that  Amelia 
was  by  no  means  that  mild,  patient,  all-enduring 
character  which  she  had  appeared  to  him  when 
under  the  tyrannical  power  of  her  aunt. 

So  then  it  happened  that,  step  by  step,  from 
one  dispute  to  another,  these  two  hearts,  that  were 
once  so  loving,  and  whose  feelings  were  so  com- 
pletely in  unison,  became  at  length  altogether  hos- 
tile and  at  variance.  Selding,  vexed  and  discon- 
tented at  the  discovery  he  had  made,  that  Ame- 
lia, instead  of  appearing  always  pliant,  complai- 
sant, and  cheerful,  could  persist  in  being  gloomy, 
cold,  and,  as  he  thought,  resentful  and  heartless, 
was  now  less  willing  than  ever  to  stay  at  his  own 
house ;  and  as  he  was  solely  devoted  to  pleasure, 
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without  one  idea  of  duty  or  self-control,  of  course, 
most  of  his  time  was  consumed  either  in  the  una- 
voidable care  of  his  counting-house,  or  in  riotous 
parties.. 

Among  his  numerous  and  motley  companions, 
there  was  one  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by 
his  politeness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  named 
Benkwitz,  a  native  of  Prussia.  Selding's  atten- 
tion and  good  will  were  particularly  attracted  by 
this  man,  who  seemed  to  him,  of  all  his  associates, 
the  person  whose  acquaintance  was  most  worth 
cultivating.  Benkwitz,  however,  was  at  first  some- 
what reserved  in  his  manner,  and  the  banker's  in- 
vitations, either  to  his  own  house,  or  to  tavern- 
parties  and  pleasure  gardens,  were  not  always  ac- 
cepted. At  last,  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  convinced 
that  Selding  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  a  cordial 
friendship  was  established  between  them,  such  as 
is  not  often  exemplified,  and  which  was,  at  least 
on  our  hero's  part,  quite  unaffected  and  sincere. 
He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  communicating  to 
Amelia,  what  a  treasure  he  had  found  in  fche  ac- 
quaintance of  this  elegant  and  accomplished  Prus- 
sian ;  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  soon 
perceived  that  here  also,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
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stances,  her  taste  was  the  most  opposite  that  could 
be  imagined  to  his  own.  The  cold  politeness  and 
assumed  maniere  of  the  stranger,  contrasted  too 
strongly  with  Amelia's  straight  forward  sincerity 
and  real  kindness  of  heart.  With  a  dark  fore- 
boding of  evil,  which  she  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
plained to  herself,  she  watched  the  dominion  which 
this  man  had  obtained  over  her  husband's  mind.. 
She  thought  herself  quite  certain  that  Benkwitz 
had  plans  in  view,  which  he  most  carefully  con- 
cealed under  the  most  specious  exterior ;  and  it 
was  not  without  great  effort  that  she  could  bring 
herself  to  treat  him  with  even  common  civility. 

The  first  time  that  she  was  afterwards  alone 
with  Augustus,  (which,  indeed,  now  seldom  hap- 
pened,) she  spoke  with  him  regarding  Benkwitz, 
and  with  the  utmost  caution  and  delicacy,  tried  to 
make  him  look  on  this  man  with  at  least  some 
share  of  her  own  suspicions.  Very  soon,  however, 
she  had  the  pain  of  ascertaining,  as  on  many  for- 
mer occasions,  that  her  attempts  were  altogether 
fruitless.  Her  husband's  heart  was  colder  and 
more  completely  closed  against  her  than  ever.  At 
first,  he  treated  her  doubts  and  fears  as  mere  child- 
ish caprice,  and,  at  last,  he  answered  her  in  a  chill 
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sarcastic  tone,  bordering  on  harshness,  and  prov- 
ing that  all  her  hopes  were  in  vain. 

Nor  indeed  were  her  evil  forebodings  as  toBenk- 
witz's  character  without  foundation  ;  for  the  dispo- 
sition which  Augustus  now  betrayed  to  his  wife,  was 
in  great  measure  caused  by  this  man's  interference. 
He  had  not  failed  to  observe  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression thathe  hadmadeon  Amelia.  He  was  afraid 
of  her  penetrating  glances,  and  watchful  care  of  her 
husband's  welfare ;  therefore  took  measures  to  pre- 
pare Selding's  mind  beforehand,  for  that  expos- 
tulation which  he  had  no  doubt  would  take  place, 
and  which  had  happened  accordingly.   By  Seld- 
ing's  own  confessions,  which  were  quite  unguarded, 
he  had  learned  the  changed  state  of  his  new 
friend's  domestic  circumstances,  had  perceived  in 
one  moment  the  real  character  of  the  banker  and 
his  wife, — on  which  he  did  not  fail  confidently  to 
build  his  own  plans.    He  contrived  to  withdraw 
Selding's  affections  more  and  more  from  Amelia, 
throwing  the  conduct  of  the  latter  into  the  dark- 
est possible  shade,  so  that  his  misrepresentations 
made  a  deep  impression  on  a  mind  already  irri- 
tated, and  the  bitterness  and  distrust  between  the 
now  miserable  couple  were  every  day  increased. 
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At  length,  however,  Amelia  became  a  mother. 
Exhausted  as  she  was  by  long-continued  and  sup- 
pressed grief,  she  yet  bore  this  trial  with  wonder- 
ful strength  and  firmness  ;  but  her  weakness  after- 
wards was  such,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  if  she 
would  ever  recover; — and  the  danger  was  averted 
only  by  the  delight  which  it  gave  her  to  perceive 
the  new  influences  of  paternal  affection  on  Sel- 
ding's  mind. 

That  mutual  tenderness  which  had  been  so  long 
unknown  betwixt  them,  was  again  renewed ;  the 
misunderstandings  which  had  arisen,  chiefly  from 
want  of  due  confidence  and  explanation,  were  gra- 
dually clearing  away,  without  any  regular  effort 
for  that  purpose,  when  the  cold-hearted,  malevo- 
lent Benkwitz,  came  forward  once  more,  like  a 
demon,  to  destroy  all  the  good  that  had  been 
gained  !  Selding  had  no  chance  against  this  man's 
thorough  self-possession,  and  depth  of  deceit ; 
Benkwitz  found  means  to  revive  all  his  former 
propensities  to  dissipation  and  licentious  pleasures; 
he  persuaded  him,  that  Amelia's  affection  was  but 
mere  pretence,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  com- 
plete dominion  over  her  husband ;  as  to  her  ex- 
treme weakness,  this  also  was  a  deception,  in  or- 
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der  that  his  fears  for  her  safety  might  induce  him 
to  withdraw  from  agreeable  society.  This  abomi- 
nable plan  succeeded  ;  for  Selding,  though  he 
did  not  believe  all,  was  persuaded  that  there  was 
a  great  share  of  truth  in  what  was  alleged  by  his 
friend  Benkwitz,  for  whom  he  still  had  a  great 
respect.  At  every  interview  with  his  wife  he  be- 
came colder,  at  least  more  guarded  in  his  ex- 
pressions ;  at  length  he  insisted  that,  as  soon 
as  her  health  was  re-established,  she  should  join 
with  him  in  the  wonted  circles  of  society  from 
which  she  had  so  long  been  absent.  Amelia  pro- 
mised that  she  would  do  so  for  the  future,  only 
for  the  present  excused  herself  on  account  of  her 
weak  health,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
to  bear  any  fatigue ;  but  Selding  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  this  as  a  mere  pretext.  Amelia  felt 
exceedingly  vexed  at  his  mistrust,  and  expressed 
her  vexation.  Selding,  who  thought  that  her  bit- 
ter expressions  arose  from  a  consciousness  that  his 
accusation  had  been  well  founded,  now  repeated 
the  demands  which  he  had  before  made.  Ame- 
lia in  the  most  determined  tone  absolutely  refused 
them  ;  this  led  to  a  violent  altercation,  and  Seld- 
ing parted  from  her  as  he  had  never  done  before, 
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with  his  heart  full  of  anger  and  resentment.  Benk- 
witz  exerted  himself  night  and  day  to  keep  the 
wounds  open  which  he  had  thus  inflicted ;  nay,  he 
poured  poison  into  them,  so  as  to  taint  the  whole 
existence  of  his  victim.  As  to  Amelia's  sufferings, 
they  were  yet  deeper  and  more  dangerous,  but  she 
never  complained;  her  grief  wore  on  in  silence  and 
unmarked  by  any  one. 

Selding  had  now  lost  altogether  that  cheerful 
humour  which  had  before  been  natural  to  him  ; — 
Benkwitz  said  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  if  pos- 
sible to  rouse  him  from  this  mood  ;  and  he  there- 
fore took  his  friend  with  him  to  the  gaming-table. 
As  usual,  on  such  occasions,  Selding  commenced 
by  winning  some  trifling  sums,  but  at  last  came 
off  a  loser  to  an  amount  that  was  indeed  no  trifle. 
This  deprived  him  completely  of  whatever  re- 
mains of  self-possession  and  good  spirits  had  been 
left  to  him.  In  the  worst  possible  humour,  with 
his  brows  lowering  and  contracted, — always  silent 
and  reserved,  he  seldom  made  his  appearance  at 
his  own  house,. which,  alas  !  no  longer  appeared 
to  him  an  asylum  where  peace  and  happiness 
awaited  him.  Shame  and  self-reproach  now  fet- 
tered his  tongue,  and  estranged  him  more  than 
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ever  from  his  wife.  It  was  only  with  Benkwitz 
that  he  spoke  freely,  and  this  elegant  sympathis- 
ing friend  never  failed  to  provide  him  with  balm 
for  his  sorrows,  or  at  all  events  dissipation  and  dis- 
traction of  thought  at  the  banquet  or  card-table. 
So,  for  a  few  months,  life  was  dragged  toilsomely 
on,  amid  constant  disputes,  and  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  concealed  sorrow.  Both  parties  were 
convinced  that  Providence  never  had  intended 
them  for  each  other — that  they  had  married  rash- 
ly and  without  due  knowledge  of  their  mutual  dis- 
positions; consequently,  Benkwitz  now  found  the 
longwished-for  opportunity  to  wind  up  his  schemes, 
— to  give  as  it  were  the  coup  de  grace  to  his  unfor- 
tunate victims.  When  in  company  with  Selding, 
he  dropped  divers  hints  how  very  possible  it  might 
be  to  break  the  bonds  of  a  marriage  in  all  respects 
so  unsuitable.  He  added  that  an  individual  like 
Amelia,  who  liad  already  withdrawn  herself  from 
the  society  of  her  husband,  would  probably  not 
suffer  by  a  result  of  this  kind,  but  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  on  the  contrary  be  very  agree- 
able to  her  own  wishes.  Selding's  pride  was 
roused ;  his  heart  was  filled  with  the  bitterest 
resentment,  and  Benkwitz  accordingly  led  him  on 
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to  a  mode  of  conduct,  which,  considering  the  pre- 
vious state  of  Amelia's  feelings,  must  of  neces- 
sity give  her  far  more  provocation  than  before. 
Another  violent  dispute  followed  between  the 
deluded  husband  and  his  unfortunate  wife.  The 
words  "  separation  for  ever"  were  pronounced — 
this  fearful  condition  was  fixed,  and  on  both  sides 
— unalterably. 

Yet  as  the  words  passed  from  their  lips,  both 
involuntarily  shuddered ;  but  a  false  shame  made 
them  conceal  what  they  suffered  at  that  moment 
The  first  decisive  step  was  now  taken,  and  other 
measures  followed  of  course.  Amelia's  heart  seem- 
ed now  broken  ;  she  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
live ;  but  summoned  up  all  her  pride  and  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  to  support  her  spirits. 
Finally,  in  a  calm  well-written  letter,  she  only 
begged  her  husband's  permission  that  she  might  re- 
tain her  child,  who,  at  that  age,  so  much  required  a 
mother's  tender  care  and  protection.  Selding  was 
much  agitated  when  he  read  this  letter — his  reso- 
lution began  to  waver ;  but  Benkwitz  was  never 
long  absent.  He  took  care  to  repress  every  better 
impulse  in  his  victim's  mind,  so  that  an  answer 
was  dispatched,  in  which  there  prevailed  a  style  of 
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cold  politeness,  without  even  the  slightest  token 
of  regret  or  affection.  He  agreed  that  Amelia 
should  have  the  care  of  her  child  only  on  this  con- 
dition— that  it  might  be  sent  to  his  house  once 
every  day — and  enclosed  her  a  formal  settlement 
of  an  ample  provision  for  her  expences.  Her  an- 
swer was  written  in  a  manner,  if  possible,  still  more 
cold  and  more  polite.  As  to  her  yearly  income, 
she  fixed  it  to  be  only  one-half  the  proposed  sum; 
adding,  that  if  she  had  any  fortune,  however  li- 
mited, to  maintain  herself  and  her  child,  she  would 
not,  after  the  moment  of  leaving  his  house,  have 
accepted  the  smallest  aid,  or  have  been  in  any  de- 
gree troublesome  to  him. 

The  day  was  appointed  on  which  this  plan  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  she  awaited  with  the 
feelings  of  a  condemned  criminal  the  dreadful  hour 
which  was  to  separate  her  for  ever  from  all  that 
in  this  world  she  held  dear.  By  a  great  effort  of 
courage  and  resolution,  her  health  was  prevented 
from  sinking  in  this  struggle ;  but  her  deadly  pale- 
ness, and  changed  features,  must  have  betrayed 
to  her  infatuated  husband  the  hazard  she  now  run, 
had  it  not  been  determined  on  both  sides  that  they 
were  not  to  meet. 
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On  the  day  when  Amelia  took  her  departure 
from  his  house,  Selding  intentionally  staid  out  till 
a  very  late  hour.  On  his  entrance,  the  servant 
gave  him  a  packet,  of  which  he  eagerly  broke  the 
seal, — it  contained  only  the  key  of  Amelia's  writ- 
ing desk.  Midnight  was  now  past;  but  he  hasten- 
ed into  her  room.  The  silence — the  desolate 
appearance  of  this  apartment,  even  as  if  this  had 
been  the  funeral  day  of  its  former  inmate — the 
scene,  too,  where  he  had  so  often  been  happy — 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  feelings.  He  tried 
the  key  which  opened  her  writing-table,  for  he  had 
flattered  himself  with  faint  hopes  that  he  would 
here  discover  some  farewell  letter — some  token 
that  her  affection  for  him  was  not  altogether  passed 
away.  He  found  nothing  more,  however,  than  the 
keys  belonging  to  the  house,  with  a  slip  of  written 
parchment,  for  a  direction,  tied  to  each — a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  plate,  linen,  even  wine  and  other 
stores,  with  her  account-books,  in  which  were  re- 
gularly noted  even  the  smallest  sums  that  she  had 
distributed.  There  was  also  a  remnant  of  the 
money  which  he  had  given  her  for  house-keeping. 
With  a  kind  of  horror,  he  surveyed  all  these ; 
but,  still  hoping  to  find  the  wished-for  letter,  he 
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had  recourse  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  in  one  of  which 
he  found  almost  all  her  jewels, — every  present 
that  he  had  made  her  in  happier  days ;  nothing 
but  a  single  ring  and  a  locket  was  wanting.  Yet 
no  !  there  should  have  been  among  the  rest  a  mi- 
niature portrait  of  himself,  richly  set  in  gold,  and 
surrounded  with  brilliants.  He  sought  for  this  a 
long  while  in  vain  ;  at  last,  under  a  heap  of  other 
ornaments,  (for  his  gifts  of  this  kind  to  Amelia  had 
been  very  numerous,)  he  found  the  gold  frame  and 
the  brilliants  ;  but  the  portrait  was  wanting  !  The 
tears  started  into  his  eyes — he  was  deeply  affect- 
ed— and  in  vain,  through  the  remaining  weari- 
some hours  of  the  night,  did  he  endeavour  to  rest. 

On  the  following  morning,  Benkwitz  came  to 
breakfast  with  him  ;  he  remarked  Selding's  melan- 
choly, and  did  not  fail,  with  his  usual  cunning, 
to  discover  the  cause.  As  on  former  occasions, 
too,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  rouse  Selding 
from  this  mood  ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  took  the  lat- 
ter away  with  him  to  the  gaming-table.  Indeed, 
the  unhappy  man  went  thither  without  reluctance, 
in  hopes  that,  in  the  wild  passions  excited  by  high 
play,  he  might  overcome  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
conscience.    For  some  time  he  again  won  small 
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sums.    Benkwitz's  instigation,  and  the  varieties 
of  the  game  continued  to  lead  him  on,  till,  as  it 
might  have  been  expected,  fortune  became  ad- 
verse, and  now  he  proceeded  obstinately,  as  if  to 
extort  a  compensation  of  his  losses,  which  were  soon 
formidable  and  heavy.    Even  already,  his  affairs 
and  his  credit  with  the  public  had  suffered  a  se- 
vere shock.  He  was  well  aware  of  this;  but,  fear- 
ing to  break  the  spell  which,  for  the  present,  pro- 
tected him  from  feelings  still  more  painful,  he 
willingly  closed  his  eyes  against  all  prudential  con- 
siderations, and  rushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
vortex  of  dissipation.    To  what  other  method 
could  he  have  recourse,  now  when  every  moment 
spent  in  solitude  was  torture,  and  to  look  back  on 
the  past,  or  onwards  to  the  future,  was  alike  hope- 
less and  intolerable.    His  child  was  sent  daily  to 
visit  him,  and  the  few  minutes  that  such  visits  last- 
ed, were  the  best  that  his  life  could  now  afford. 
Oftentimes,  when  caressing  the  poor  infant,  he 
wished  fervently  in  his  heart  that  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  recal  the  pleasures  of  his  former  days. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  conflicts,  and  notwith- 
standing the  respect  which  he  could  not  help  feel- 
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ing  for  Amelia,  he  still  thought  himself  fully  as- 
sured that  he  could  not  any  longer  have  been  hap- 
py with  her,  and  that  their  separation  was  both 
prudent  and  indispensable. 
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A  whole  year  had  past  over  in  this  manner. 
Amelia  lived  quite  secluded  from  the  world  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  suburbs,  where  she  rented  a 
small  house  and  garden.  The  care  of  her  child, 
the  culture  of  plants  and  flowers,  reading,  needle- 
work, and  sometimes  a  visit  from  a  neighbouring 
lady  who  had  been  her  companion  in  early  life, 
made  out  the  humble  round  of  her  employments 
and  diversions.  The  bitter  pangs  of  separation, 
which  for  some  days  she  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible to  outlive,  gradually  declined  into  a  mood 
of  calm  melancholy.  Only  the  sincerest  and  most 
disinterested  affection  for  her  lost  deluded  hus- 
band still  survived,  and  shed  its  solitary  light 
through  the  dense  clouds  of  indifference  and 
apathy  by  which  her  life  was  overshadowed.  She 
reflected  on  her  own  conduct;  she  discovered  clear- 
ly the  errors  of  which  she  had  been  guilty; — with- 
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out  forgetting  her  husband's  faults,  she  perceived 
that  he  might  have  demanded  of  her  much  more 
concession  and  indulgence  than  she  had  shown. 
She  repented  her  too  great  irritability  ;  her  want 
of  prudence,  and  of  due  consideration  for  his 
wayward  temper, — now  looking  on  her  melancholy 
lot  as  a  just  punishment,  which  she  ought  to  bear 
with  equanimity  and  resignation.  Above  all,  she 
resolved  that,  if  her  child's  life  were  spared,  she 
would  instruct  him  in  such  manner,  that  he  might 
never  inherit  the  faults  which  had  made  his  pa- 
rents so  miserable. 

There  was,  besides  the  little  Gustavus,  one  bond 
of  intercourse  yet  unbroken  betwixt  Amelia  and 
her  husband  ; — this  was  the  attendance  of  their 
mutual  physician  and  friend  Zornau,  a  worthy 
benevolent  man,  who  had  tried  every  means  in 
his  power  to  prevent  their  separation,  and  saw, 
with  real  grief,  that  his  endeavours  were  in  vain. 
Till  now,  his  visits  to  Selding  had  proceeded 
from  motives  of  friendship  only,  not  from  the 
necessity  of  exercising  his  medical  skill; — but  that 
tirm  constitution,  which  had  long  resisted  the 
effects  of  dissipation,  and  the  wasting  influence 
of  ungovernable  passions,  began  at  length  to  totter, 
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and  Zornau's  counsel  was  very  often  required. 
When  attacks  of  illness  confined  Selding  to  his 
own  apartments,  he  felt,  of  course,  in  a  double 
degree,  the  mournful  solitude  in  which  he  now 
lived,  and  the  cold  selfishness  of  his  worldly- 
minded  friends,  not  one  of  whom,  except  Benk- 
witz,  came  to  visit  him.  At  last  it  happened, 
during  a  severe  paroxysm,  when  both  in  mind 
and  body  he  was  completely  exhausted,  that 
his  old  book-keeper,  almost  by  force,  brought 
him  to  examine  his  accounts ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  his  fortune,  once  so  ample,  had  already 
been  overdrawn  and  dispersed — in  a  word,  that 
he  must  look  on  himself  as  a  ruined  man.  Seld- 
ing was  exceedingly  exasperated  by  this  new  dis- 
covery ;  however,  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  his  friends,  as  soon  as  they  knew  the  state  of 
his  affairs,  would  assist  him,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  avoiding,  by  this  means,  the  bankruptcy  to 
which  he  must  otherwise  be  subjected.  It  was 
proved,  in  a  short  time,  however,  that,  although 
he  had  acquaintances  enough,  and  without  num- 
ber, there  was  not  among  them  even  a  single 
friend ; — they  had  all  recourse,  one  after  another, 
to  the  lamest  subterfuges  and  evasions — at  last 
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shunned  meeting  with  him  on  any  occasion ;  and 
S  elding  found  himself  obliged  to  submit  to  many 
painful  sacrifices,  in  order  to  escape  the  utter 
ruin  by  which  he  was  threatened.  All  this  filled 
his  already  wounded  heart  with  the  most  bitter 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  world ;  only  his  con- 
fidence in  Benkwitz  remained  unabated,  and,  in  the 
changeless  friendship  of  this  worthy  companion,  he 
trusted  that  he  could  find  a  sort  of  compensation 
for  the  disappointments  that  he  had  encountered. 

In  one  of  those  houses,  where  Selding  now 
often  passed  the.  whole  night,  where  the  most  ne- 
farious games  of  chance  were  played,  and  the 
doors  kept  locked  against  the  police,  there  ap- 
peared occasionally  a  certain  officer,  who  entered 
boldly  into  the  amusements  of  the  place,  and  pre- 
served the  most  perfect  nonchalance,  whether 
the  stake  was  high  or  low.  Such  conduct  of  course 
attracted  attention  from  all  present ;  his  appear- 
ance and  demeanour  commanded  respect ;  but  to 
Benkwitz,  who  had  generally  the  station  of  bank- 
er at  the  Vingt-un  and  Pharo  tables,  his  pre- 
sence seemed  always  particularly  troublesome 
and  unwelcome.  The  more  that  Benkwitz  be- 
trayed irritation  at  his  interference,  the  more 
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watchful  this  stranger  became  of  every  proceed- 
ing; till,  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
deep  game,  he  seized  the  Prussian's  hand,  holding 
it  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  till  he  had  forced  him  to 
disclose  its  contents,  and  prove  to  the  whole  party 
that  he  was  a  sharper  and  a  scoundrel !  Upon 
this  discovery,  there  was  an  universal  uproar. 
Benkwitz  foamed  with  rage,  and  challenged  the 
officer  to  mortal  combat,  while  the  latter  adhered 
calmly  and  coldly  to  his  assertions,  appealing  to 
the  whole  party  for  their  confirmation.  Selding 
was  at  the  first  moment  quite  confounded,  not 
knowing  what  he  ought  to  do ;  but  afterwards 
concluding  that  he  should  support  his  friend  in 
this  extremity,  and  in  hopes  that  the  stranger 
might  be  under  some  mistake,  he  chose  Benk- 
witz's  side  in  the  dispute, — which  led  to  a  general 
warfare.  All  those  who  had  been  losers  in  the 
game,  joined  with  the  strange  officer ;  the  gainers 
with  Benkwitz ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  tried 
in  vain  to  restore  order  among  his  unruly  guests. 
At  last,  after  a  frightful  scene  of  useless  alterca- 
tion, the  stranger,  who  was  the  only  individual, 
except  Selding,  who  had  maintained  his  own 
dignity,  came  close  up  to  the  Prussian,  took 
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him  by  the  arm,  and  whispered  some  words  in  his 
ear ;  whereupon  our  hero  perceived  that  his 
friend  grew  pale,  and  even  trembled  like  a  leaf. 
Selding  was  himself  no  less  agitated,  when 
he  saw  the  end  of  this  rencontre ;  for  Benk- 
witz  in  the  next  minute  seemed  ready  to  sink 
through  the  earth,  he  could  not  bear  to  meet  the 
looks  of  any  one,  but  all  at  once  started  up,  seized 
his  hat  and  stick,  and  rushed  out  through  a 
crowd  of  people, — his  only  object  now  seeming  to 
be  that  of  making  his  own  escape. 

All  were  now  silent  and  astonished,  looking 
for  explanation  to  the  stranger,  who  said  that  he 
had,  in  former  years,  met  with  this  man  in  vari- 
ous places, — at  Aix  la  Chapelle, — at  Wisbaden, 
— Embs,  and  Carlsruhe  ; — that  he  had  made  his 
pntvte  sometimes  as  an  Englishman — sometimes 
as  a  French  Count,  or  an  Italian  Marquis  ;  but, 
in  all  these  towns,  had  been  found  out  and  dis- 
graced as  a  notorious  swindler,  who  lived  only  by 
imposing  on  the  credulous  and  unwary.  "  For 
the  present,'"1  added  he,  "  you  may  rely  that  he 
never  more  will  venture  among  us, — and  what  I 
said  to  him  to-night,  is  quite  sufficient  to  drive  him 
away  from  Vienna.    I  might  have  done  more  than 
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this — I  could  have  effected  his  utter  destruction,  for 
he  is  completely  under  my  power."  The  whole  par- 
ty had  now  crowded  round  the  officer,  anxious  to 
hear  more  ;  only  Selding  stood  aloof,  and  quite 
lost  in  his  own  reflections.  Perceiving  this,  the 
stranger  neglected  the  rest,  and  went  up  to  him. 
"  I  am  well  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  the  fate  of 
this  worthless  man  distresses  you  exceedingly,  and 
I  have  for  a  long  while  observed  with  regret  that 
intimacy  with  which  you  favour  him.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  this  artful  swindler  has  con- 
trived to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  noble  and  un- 
suspecting mind.  You  may  be  assured  that  the 
respect  due  to  your  own  undisguised  and  honour- 
able conduct,  ever  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you,  was  no  slight  inducement  to  take  proper 
measures  for  unmasking  this  villain,  who  would, 
sooner  or  later,  have  effected  your  utter  destruc- 
tion. I  rejoice  more  than  I  can  express,  that  I 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  my  design,  and  that  you 
will  be  more  on  your  guard  for  the  future — Fare- 
well r  With  these  words,  he  shook  hands  cordi- 
ally with  Selding,  who,  in  the  conflict  of  his  feel- 
ings, could  not  utter  a  word  ;  the  tears  started  in- 
to his  eyes,  and  this  was  enough  to  prove  to  the 
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stranger,  that  the  person  in  whose  behalf  he  had 
interfered,  was  not  ungrateful. 

After  this  adventure,  our  hero's  emotions  were 
indeed  much  more  violent  and  distracting  than  at 
any  former  period.  He  found  himself  at  his  own 
house,  without  knowing  how  he  had  come  thither  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  interval,  that  he 
could  arrange  his  thoughts,  which,  after  all, 
brought  him  no  comfort  or  composure  of  spirit. 
"  Thus,  then,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  last  bond 
which  held  me  united  with  this  world  and  its 
pleasures,  is  broken  ;  I  had  wished  well  to  all 
mankind,  and  have  never  willingly  injured  any 
mortal,  yet  here  I  am  left  as  an  alien  and  outcast, 
utterly  alone."  In  his  affection  for  Amelia,  he 
had  been  disappointed ;  his  hopes  of  domestic 
happiness  were  for  ever  gone  ;  dissipation  had  lost 
every  charm,  and  where  he  had  at  last  trusted  to 
find  a  warm-hearted  disinterested  friend,  he  had 
been  the  dupe  of  a  selfish  contemptible  villain, 
who,  under  specious  pretexts,  only  sought  to  rob 
an  unsuspecting  and  generous  victim  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  first  consequence  of  this  self-exami- 
nation was,  that  he  knelt  down,  and  took  a  so- 
lemn oath  never  again  to  touch  a  card  or  dice-box ; 
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after  which  duty,  he  felt  somewhat  like  a  return 
of  that  innate  confidence  and  energy  which  had  so 
long  been  unknown  to  him.  This  vow  was  most 
religiously  remembered  and  adhered  to.  Imme- 
diately, and  in  the  most  determined  manner,  he 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  his  late  associates ; 
refusing  them  admittance  if  they  ventured  to  call 
at  his  house,  for  his  heart  now  loathed  the  pre- 
sence of  almost  every  human  being.  With  the  same 
impetuosity  with  which  he  had  thrown  himself 
about  a  year  ago  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  he 
now  recommenced  his  occupations  as  a  man  of 
business  ; — he  laboured  unceasingly — his  atten- 
tion was  on  the  stretch  both  night  and  day —and, 
within  a  time  much  shorter  than  he  could  have 
expected,  he  had  contrived  to  replace  almost  all 
that  he  had  lost  by  negligence,  or  at  the  gaming- 
table. The  thought  that  he  was  thus  labouring 
for  the  sake  of  his  child,  for  whom  he  was  bound 
to  provide,  made  all  his  toils  seem  light,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  this  one  cherished  object. 

A  state  of  long-continued  and  violent  excite- 
ment, however,  (which  was  so  unwonted  and  un- 
natural for  Selding,  who  had  hitherto  no  pursuit 
but  that  of  pleasure,)  joined  to  the  effect  of  weak- 
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ening  excesses,  and  agitation  already  undergone, 
wore  out  his  strength ; — he  was  attacked  by  a 
very  dangerous  illness,  jso  that,  being  unable  to 
attend  his  business,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  apa- 
thy and  despondence,  from  which  the  good 
hearted  physician  Zornau  could  not  help  ap- 
prehending the  worst  consequences.  He  exert- 
ed his  skill  and  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  but  ex- 
hausted nature  seemed  to  mock  at  all  his  endea- 
vours ;  he  perceived  also,  that  his  friend's  do- 
mestic circumstances,  attended,  as  he  now  was, only 
by  mercenary  servants,  added  much  to  the  difficul- 
ty. There  was,  throughout,  in  Selding's  house,  a 
defect  of  that  watchful  attention, — that  unwearied 
care,  which,  indeed,  an  affectionate  heart  alone  can 
bestow,  and  which  wealth  never  can  purchase. 
More  than  ever  did  Zornau  now  deplore  that  un- 
happy quarrel  with  Amelia, — and,  at  times,  the 
thought  of  a  reconciliation  being  yet  possible, 
rose  in  his  mind.  He  knew  Selding's  goodness 
of  heart, — he  was  convinced  of  his  wife's  unabat- 
ed love, — but  the  weak  state  of  his  patient  did 
not  permit  him  to  venture  on  any  measure  which 
would  lead  to  new  mental  excitement  and  agita- 
tion.    However,  he  betook  himself  to  Amelia 
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and  explained  to  her  how  dangerous  the  disor- 
der was,  under  which  her  husband  now  suffered. 
At  this  intelligence,  she  expressed  the  utmost 
grief  and  anxiety ;  she  was  agitated  even  more 
than  he  had  expected, — at  last  burst  into  tears, 
threw  herself  at  Zornau's  feet,  and  besought  him 
to  save  her  beloved  Augustus  ! — She  requested 
also  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  him  im- 
mediately ;  but  the  physician  described  the  ha- 
zard of  such  an  interview, — which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him,  consistently  with  his  professional  du- 
ties, to  allow  ;  adding,  that  hopes  no  doubt  remain- 
ed, provided  it  were  possible  to  obtain  better  attend- 
ance than  that  of  the  servants  who  were  now  in 
Selding's  house.  Amelia's  excitement  and  watch- 
ful interest  increased  every  moment ;  at  last  she 
started  from  the  chair  on  which  the  physician 
had  again  placed  her — "  Now  I  understand 
you,"  cried  she  in  a  tone  of  rapture ; — "  my  plan 
is  formed  and  fixed,  but  it  cannot  be  carried 
through  without  your  assistance.  I  shall  go  to 
my  husband,  I  alone  shall  be  his  nurse,  nor  shall 
any  one  else  come  near  him,  but  he  must  never 
learn  by  whom  he  is  thus  attended." 

Zornau  had,  in  truth,  not  anticipated  this,  and 
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looked  at  her  with  astonishment.    "  You  must 
go  to  him,"  she  continued,  "  and  say  that  you 
have  come  to  recommend  a  new  servant, — an  old 
lady,  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  has  been  re- 
duced to  narrow  circumstances,  and  who  can  be 
relied  on  for  care  and  skill  in  watching  the  sick. 
He  must,  no  doubt,  agree  to  any  proposal  of 
yours.    I  shall  have  recourse  immediately  to  my 
friend  in  this  neighbourhood,  to  whom  little  Gus- 
tavus  is  already  accustomed,  and  under  whose  care 
the  child  will  be  perfectly  safe  during  my  absence. 
This  friend,  alone,  besides  yourself,  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  our  plan.    I  shall  pretend 
an  attack  of  sudden  illness  at  her  house,  which 
will  account  for  my  not  returning  hither ;  I  can 
disguise  myself  so  completely,  that  no  one  will 
be  able  to  recognize  even  a  single  feature,  and,  in 
the  course  of  two  hours,  will  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany you,  if  you  will  bring  a  carriage  to  fetch 
me  away.    I  shall  go  directly  to  my  husband, 
and  remain  with  him  as  long  as  there  are  any 
dangerous  symptoms  in  his  disorder,  but  it  is  to 
be  understood,  that  before  he  is  quite  recovered, 
and  before  his  recollection  returns,  I  shall  take 
my  departure,  so  that  he  will  have  no  suspicion 
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who  the  sick-nurse  in  reality  was,  who  had  so 
long  watched,  wept,  and  suffered  beside  him." 

Zornau  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  carrying  this  plan  into  effect;  but  she  con- 
trived to  answer  them  all.  During  the  rest  of 
this  day,  she  was  employed  in  making  the  requi- 
site arrangements  for  the  care  of  her  child,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  following  morning  that  Zornau  ar- 
rived with  his  carriage,  in  order  to  take  her  to  the 
invalid's  house.  She  had  disguised  herself  in  a  very 
old  fashioned  dress,  overloaded  with  flounces  and 
furbelows  ;  she  wore  high -heeled  shoes,  which 
made  her  seem  much  taller  than  her  real  stature  ; 
her  beautiful  features  were  coloured  with  a  brown 
dye,  and  her  luxuriant  hair  was  concealed  under 
a  cap  and  grey  frontlets,  so  that  even  the  physi- 
cian, who  was  aware  of  the  deception,  could  not 
possibly  have  recognized  her. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Meanwhile  Selding  had  been  prepared  for 
the  arrival  of  a  new  attendant,  who  was  formally 
ushered  into  his  room  by  the  physician.  The 
window-blinds  were  drawn  down;  the  gloom  at  once 
increased  her  sadness,  and  aided  the  deception. 
Zornau  had  gone  up  softly  to  his  patient's  bed, 
and  made  a  sign  that  Amelia  should  draw  nearer, 
but,  alas  !  what  a  scene  here  awaited  her  I  After 
a  separation  of  eighteen  months,  she  beheld  once 
more,  by  the  dim  light,  her  beloved  Augustus, 
but  the  fixed  hopeless  expression  of  long  suffer- 
ing was  imprinted  on  his  countenance — he  was 
deadly  pale,  and  so  weak,  that  he  could  scarcely 
thank  the  physician  for  his  inquiries,  or  bring 
out  a  few  words  to  welcome  Amelia,  whom,  of 
course,  he  looked  upon  as  a  person  wholly  un- 
known. Under  the  dreadful  agitation  of  that  mo- 
ment, she  had  almost  been  betrayed, — and  it  was 
11 
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not  without  the  utmost  exertion  of  self-com- 
mand, that  she  could  avoid  speaking  to  him  in  her 
own  natural  voice,  instead  of  the  cracked  feeble 
tones  of  an  old  woman  which  she  had  assumed. 
It  was  only  the  recollection  of  his  weakness,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  physician's  warnings  on 
this  head,  that  prevented  her  from  the  indulgence 
of  her  own  feelings  ;  but  her  forcible  mind  con- 
quered this  temptation ;  after  a  short  interval,  she 
began  her  duties  with  the  utmost  coolness,  care, 
and  circumspection. 

From  that  hour,  onwards,  no  stranger  or  menial 
durst  ever  approach  Selding's  couch.  Day  and 
night  she  kept  her  place  there,  with  a  patience 
and  power  of  endurance  that  seemed  almost 
supernatural  ; — she  gave  him  every  medicine, 
every  refreshment ;  she  watched  the  slightest 
movement  or  tone  of  his  voice ;  and  when  she 
had  passed  many  hours  in  this  state  of  anxiety, 
if  he  chanced  to  fall  asleep,  it  was  her  only  in- 
dulgence, if  she  could  kneel  unobserved  beside 
him,  pray  for  him,  moisten  his  burning  hand  with 
her  tears,  and  tell  him,  in  a  low  voice,  though  he 
were  insensible  of  her  presence,  how  much  she 
had  suffered  for  his  sake  during  that  long,  long 
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separation,  and  how  sincerely  she  yet  loved  him. 
Zornau  was  often  obliged  to  interfere,  beseeching 
her  to  have  a  due  regard  to  her  own  health  ;  but 
there  was  only  one  argument,  that  of  rendering 
herself  better  able  to  fulfil  her  laborious  duties, 
which  induced  her  sometimes  to  retire  for  an  in- 
terval of  rest.  Meanwhile,  Selding's  illness  al- 
ways increased,  as  it  drew  towards  the  decisive 
crisis.  He  was  seldom  in  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties,  and  in  his  delirium,  betrayed  amply  to 
Amelia  the  real  state  of  his  wounded  heart ;  she 
was  convinced  that,  amid  all  the  dissipation  and 
delusions  in  which  he  had  been  plunged,  he  had 
never  forgotten  her.  The  fever  under  which  he 
now  suffered,  seemed  especially  to  disorder  his 
brain  and  eye-sight,  so  that,  even  in  his  best  in- 
tervals during  the  day,  he  could  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguish any  object,  and  this  circumstance  render- 
ed Amelia's  task  much  less  difficult  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  as  she  scarcely  required  to 
disguise  herself,  though  she  persevered  in  speak- 
ing with  a  tone  of  voice  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  recognize.  At  length,  her  indefatiga- 
ble endeavours  were  in  so  far  successful,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a  gleam  of  hope  :  his  illness 
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had  passed  the  crisis,  and  he  might  possibly  re- 
cover. His  lucid  intervals  were  more  frequent, 
and  lasted  longer  ; — he  had  also  many  hours  of 
sound  and  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke 
refreshed  and  cheerful.  Amelia  watched,  with 
indescribable  rapture,  these  tokens  of  returning 
health  ;  and  would  have  been  quite  happy,  had 
she  not  remembered  that  the  hour  of  their  inevit- 
able separation  approached  so  much  the  nearer. 

Now  there  commenced  a  period,  of  which  the 
influences  were  more  affecting  than  any  that  she 
had  in  her  whole  life  encountered.  As  the  poor 
helpless  invalid  gradually  regained  his  senses,  his 
goodness  of  heart  was  again  manifested,  and  all 
those  dark  shades  in  his  character,  which  only 
passion  had  produced,  were  cleared  away.  Amelia 
became  now  the  unknown  and  unsuspected  witness 
of  his  real  feelings,  which  were  obvious  in  every 
word  and  action, — she  saw  the  heroism  with  which 
he  endured  all  the  sufferings  of  his  malady, — the 
kindness  with  which  he  treated  the  servants, — 
and  the  gratitude  he  cherished  towards  her  and 
the  physician  Zornau.  Selding,s  active  mind  soon 
began  to  require  occupation ;  but  as  the  weakness 
in  his  eyes  obliged  him  to  have  the  room  always 
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darkened,  it  was  not  possible  to  afford  him  any 
other  entertainment  than  that  of  mere  conversa- 
tion. Zornau  supplied  him  regularly  with  all  the 
public  news  of  the  day,  and  Madam  Werner  (as 
Amelia  now  called  herself,)  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  all  the  stories  and  anecdotes  that  she  could 
possibly  recollect ;  at  last,  even  the  history  of  her 
own  life  !  She  had  long  expected  that  the  reviv- 
ing invalid  would  make  inquiries  on  that  subject, 
and  had  prepared  herself  accordingly.  In  a  low, 
yet  shrill  voice,  avoiding,  as  usual,  every  tone 
which  he  could  recollect,  she  spoke  of  her  beloved 
husband,  of  whom  she  had  been  untimely  deprived, 
and  the  many  afflictions  she  had  endured ;  then, 
without  being  in  any  degree  suspected,  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  describing  her  own  feelings. — 
Oftentimes  her  story  was  interrupted  by  tears, 
and  Selding  listened  to  her  with  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy and  deep  interest,  for  which  he  himself  was 
at  a  loss  to  account.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  all 
the  precaution  that  had  been  used,  he  found  him- 
self deeply  affected  by  the  tones  of  Madam  Wer- 
ner's voice — long  lost  feelings  were  again  awoke 
— and  his  thoughts  turned  more  and  more  fre- 
quently to  his  absent  Amelia.  The  belief  that  he 
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had  acted  unjustly  towards  her,  and  that  he  had 
misunderstood  her  character,  were  ideas  that,  since 
the  removal  of  the  perfidious  Benkwitz,  often  rose 
on  his  mind  ;  but  he  repressed  all  such  emotions, 
because  he  believed  their  reunion  to  be  impossi- 
ble, and  never  mentioned  her  name — not  even  to 
Zornau.  Now,  however,  the  long  silence  was  bro- 
ken, and  frequently,  in  Amelia's  presence,  he  spoke 
of  her  to  the  physician ;  at  those  hours,  too,  when 
his  brain  was  still  disordered,  he  confused  the 
image  of  his  wife  strangely  with  that  of  Madam 
Werner.  Often,  when  she  smoothed  his  pillow, 
and  kindly  supported  his  aching  head,  he  felt  a 
degree  of  happiness  and  consolation,  such  as  was 
to  himself  inexplicable.  Oh,  then  !  how  did  Ame- 
lia's heart  beat,  and  what  a  struggle  it  cost  her  not 
to  betray  herself !  In  such  manner  a  few  days 
passed  away,  and  Selding's  health  had  so  much 
improved,  that  she  saw,  with  blended  joy  and  re- 
gret, the  time  drawing  near  when  she  must  again 
part  from  her  beloved  Augustus.  An  accidental 
circumstance,  arising  from  her  own  want  of  cau- 
tion, tended  to  hasten  this  event.  One  night,  when 
she  was  watching  him,  as  usual,  quite  alone,  he 
had  fallen  into  a  slumber  so  deep,  that  she  doubted 
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not  it  would  continue  for  some  hours;  she,  there- 
fore, took  this  opportunity  of  throwing  aside,  for 
a  short  time,  the  troublesome  disguise  which  she 
always  wore.  She  carefully  drew  the  curtains  of 
his  bed,  retired  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, 
in  which  stood  the  toilet-table,  and  placed  her 
night-lamp,  so  that,  even  if  he  should  awake,  he 
could  not  see  her.  She  then  took  off  the  cumbrous 
old-fashioned  gown, — the  masquerade  cap  and  false 
grey  hair, — washed  the  colour  from  her  face,  in- 
tending to  renew  it  again  before  she  had  finished  her 
toilet, — and  so  stood  at  the  table,  half-undressed, 
re- arranging  her  own  luxuriant  locks  which  hung 
in  beautiful  ringlets  over  her  shoulders.  At  that 
moment  Selding  awoke.  At  first,  the  lamp  light, 
which,  though  at  a  distance,  burned  brighter  than 
usual,  attracted  his  notice,  but  then  there  was 
a  mirror  on  the  wall  opposite  to  his  bed,  of  which 
Amelia  had  never  thought,  and  therein  he  beheld 
the  well-known  form  in  all  her  loveliness.  For 
some  moments  he  supposed  it  was  but  an  illusion, 
which  would  directly  fade,  but  the  form  remained; 
it  moved  ;  he  saw  her  twining  her  long  hair  round 
her  fingers,  and  binding  it  over  her  forehead.  He 
started  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Amelia — my  own 
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beloved  angel  Amelia  !  art  thou  here  indeed?"  At 
these  words,  she  was  almost  petrified  with  terror, 
and  felt  at  once  the  great  imprudence  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty,  but,  quickly  recovering  her 
self-possession,  extinguished  the  light,  threw  a 
shawl  round  her  shoulders,  and  replaced  the  false 
hair  and  cap.    She  then  stepped  cautiously  across 
the  room,  and  took  her  station,  as  usual,  at  his 
bed,  to  know  what  he  wished  for.   He  threw  back 
the  curtains,  and  by  the  moonlight  beheld,  as 
usual,  the  grotesque  figure  of  his  old  nurse. 
"What  delusion  is  this?'1  saidhe,  "Whereisshe? 
Where  is  my  dear,  long-lost  Amelia  ?"  "  Your 
Amelia,"  answered  she,  "  how  can  I  tell  ?  Where 
would  you  have  her  to  be?"    66  Here  in  this 
room  !  I  have  seen  her  ; — she  was  here  even 
now."    "  You  have  been  dreaming,  Herr  von 
Selding."    "  No,"  cried  he  with  great  vehemence, 
"  that  was  no  dream  ;  I  was  quite  awake,  and 
saw  her  as  plainly  and  surely  as  I  now  behold 
you."    "  But  where,  or  how  ?"  "  Yonder  in  the 
mirror ; — if  she  were  in  the  room,  she  must  be  still 
here  ;  the  door  has  not  been  opened."    "  Nay," 
answered  Amelia,  "  I  must  beg  you  to  compose 
yourself ;  for  all  this  has  been  nothing  more  than 
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a  dream.  Yesterday,  you  conversed  with  the  phy- 
sician for  a  long  while  about  your  wife,  and  it  was 
natural  enough  that  you  should  think  of  her  af- 
terwards." So  they  disputed  for  some  time,  till 
at  last  Selding  fell  back  exhausted  on  his  pillow, 
seemingly  unable  to  speak  more  :  but  after  a  short 
interval  he  roused  himself  and  took  her  hand. 

Well,"  said  he.  '*  if  it  were,  as  you  say,  but  a 
dream,  it  was  indeed  a  beautiful  and  blissful  il- 
lusion— would  that  it  had  endured  longer  !  Tell 
me  truly,  was  it  but  a  phantom  that  I  then  saw  ? 
Art  thou  my  Amelia .-"    In  her  extreme  agita- 
tion, she  was  now  about  to  tell  him  all,  but  she 
knew  that  his  last  words  were  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  returning  delirium,  and  remembered  the 
physician's  injunctions  that  he  should  by  no  means 
yet  be  exposed  to  any  mental  excitement.  She 
drew  her  hand  gently  from  his,  pressed  it  on  his 
burning  forehead,  and  said.  *■  Herr  von  Selding, 
you  are  still  very  weak  and  feverish  :  endeavour,  I 
beseech  you,  to  be  quiet,  and  to  forget  your  dream. 
To-morrow  we  shall  speak  of  it  farther  with  Dr 
Zornau.*"  With  these  words,  she  left  the  bed,  went 
to  the  table,  and  brought  him  a  cooling  draught, 
^hich  he  took     orn  her  in  silence ;  but  as  she 
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looked  at  him  while  he  was  drinking,  she  saw 
that  the  tears  flowed  fast  from  his  eyes.  Then 
Amelia  could  no  longer  restrain  hers ; — she  wept 
passionately.  Selding  heard  her  sob,  and  this 
proof  of  sympathy  deeply  affected  him.  "  Good, 
kind-hearted  Werner  !"  said  he  ;  "  I  give  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble — pray  bear  with  me  !"  Un- 
able to  answer,  she  pressed  his  hand  in  the  great- 
est emotion,  and  retired  immediately,  that  she 
might  not  run  the  risk  of  being  wholly  disco- 
vered. 

Under  the  greatest  anxiety,  she  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  Zornau,  in  order  to  prepare  him  before- 
hand with  an  account  of  what  had  happened  dur- 
ing the  night.  She  was  resolved  that,  under 
some  well  contrived  pretext,  she  would  now  re- 
move from  the  house,  for  she  saw  no  possibility 
of  remaining,  under  present  circumstances,  with- 
out bringing  on,  for  certain,  that  eclair cissement, 
which,  in  Selding's  weak  state,  might  prove  so 
dangerous.  The  physician  came  at  his  usual 
hour — he  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  adven- 
ture of  the  night — and  still  more  distressed  at  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  his  patient,  who,  in 
his  opinion,  was  now  far  worse  than  when  he  left 
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him  on  the  preceding  day.  It  was,  indeed,  in 
very  confused  language,  and  with  wild  looks,  that 
Selding  described  the  apparition  by  which  he  had 
been  visited,  and  there  seemed  great  risk  that 
he  might  suffer  a  dangerous  relapse.  Yet  the 
physician  was  under  the  necessity  of  acquainting 
him,  that  Madame  Werner  must  return  that  day 
to  her  daughter's  house,  whose  accouchement  of 
her  first  child  Was  about  to  take  place,  and  who 
had  earnestly  besought  her  mother's  attendance 
at  that  time  of  anxiety.  Selding  seemed  greatly 
startled  when  he  heard  this  intelligence,  but  he 
was  at  present  so  absent,  and  so  much  wrapt  up 
in  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  felt  the  blow  less 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Madam  Wer- 
ner accordingly  retired,  and  promised  that,  as 
soon  as  the  circumstances  of  her  own  family  per- 
mitted, she  would  return  to  visit  the  invalid. 

Quite  contrary  to  Zornau's  anticipations,  the 
supposed  vision  had  the  most  favourable  influence 
on  his  patient's  mind ;  for  he  looked  on  it  as  an 
intimation  that  she  had  forgiven,  and  still  loved 
him.  His  constitution,  naturally  good,  and  aid- 
ed by  the  advantages  of  youth,  soon  triumphed 
over  this  last  attack  ; — he  was  awoke,  indeed,  to 
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new  life,  by  the  delightful  hopes  of  restoring  that 
domestic  happiness  which  had  seemed  lost  to  him 
for  ever. 

Amelia  had  now,  for  the  second  time,  forsaken 
her  husband's  house  ;  on  this  occasion,  however, 
though  she  was  not  without  fears  for  his  life,  yet 
she  left  it  with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
by  which  she  had  been  before  overwhelmed.  She 
had  now  certain  proofs  that  he  loved  her,  and 
the  rapturous  belief  that  they  might  again  be 
united,  and  that,  after  such  severe  trials,  no  se- 
cond misunderstanding  could  arise  betwixt  them, 
outweighed  all  her  present  distresses.  Selding, 
too,  felt  every  day  more  and  more,  as  if  balm 
from  Heaven  had  been  poured  into  his  wounded 
heart ; — the  gloomy  night  in  which  his  spirit  had 
so  long  been  sunk  was  dispersed  by  returning 
gleams  of  rational  consolation,  and  by  his  firm 
resolutions  of  amendment  in  his  future  life.  Since 
he  began  thus  to  recover,  he  had  frequently 
spoken  with  Zornau  on  Amelia's  midnight  appa- 
rition in  his  apartment,  but,  as  the  doctor  would 
not  allow  this  to  have  been  any  thing  more  than 
a  dream,  he  was  at  last  silent  on  the  subject,  but 
never  gave  up,  in  his  own  mind,  the  conclusions 
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he  had  drawn.  He  was  convinced  there  had  been 
some  mystery,  which  his  attendants  were  deter- 
mined not  to  explain.  All  that  he  had  observed 
lately  of  Madame  Werner  seemed  to  him  very 
extraordinary ;  her  demeanour,  her  person,  her 
tone  of  voice,  the  emotion  she  had  betrayed  when 
she  saw  that  he  was  in  tears ;  these  circumstances, 
added  to  the  reflection  in  the  mirror,  excited  sus- 
picions which  he  could  not  indeed  explain  to  him- 
self, and  durst  not  impart  to  another  for  fear  of 
being  only  laughed  at.  In  short,  he  had  gues- 
sed the  stratagem  with  which  Amelia's  affection 
had  inspired  her — was  afraid,  however,  to  think 
himself  worthy  of  such  good  fortune ;  but  these 
surmises  contributed  more  to  his  convalescence, 
than  all  the  most  laboured  arts  of  the  physician. 

The  first  day  that  he  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  and  allowed  to  rise  from  bed,  he  put  into 
Zornau's  hands  a  richly  embroidered  purse,  con- 
taining one  hundred  ducats,  and  a  simple  ring,  in 
which  his  own  hair  was  inclosed,  and  these  he  re- 
quested the  physician  would  immediately  send  to 
Madame  Werner.  Zornau  seemed  astonished  at 
the  value  and  elegance  of  these  presents.  ' '  Nay, 
nay,"  said  his  patient  with  a  significant  smile,  "  if 
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Madame  Werner,  as  you  informed  me,  is  in  re- 
ality the  poor  widow,  who,  from  her  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, was  thus  obliged  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  a  stranger,  and  bestow  such  laborious 
attention  as  I  received  from  her, — in  that  case 
even,  she  must  not  look  on  this  sum  as  payment 
of  my  debt,  (for  what  sum  could  be  a  due  recom- 
pense for  such  exertions  ?)  but  merely  as  a  trifling 
token  of  my  sincere  and  lasting  gratitude.  If, 
however,  she  is  not  what  you  have  represented 
her,  I  should  wish  the  money  to  be  given  to  the 
poor,  and  that  she  should  retain  only  the  ring  in 
remembrance  of  me.1'  Zornau  pretended  not  to 
comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  this  discourse, 
and  Selding  would  not  explain  himself  any  far- 
ther. Henceforth  the  good-hearted  physician 
thought  his  interference  unnecessary,  and  left  it 
to  the  natural  current  of  their  own  affections  to 
bring  about  that  full  reconciliation  which  he  so 
ardently  wished. 

Still,  for  a  considerable  interval,  there  was 
somewhat  of  suspense  and  mystery  that  hung 
over  the  fates  of  the  so  fondly  attached  wife  and 
husband; — there  were  even  moments  in  which 
he  yet  asked  himself,  whether  it  was  not  possible 
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that  he  might  have  been  deceived ;  and  as  for 
Amelia,  she  also  would  gladly  have  been  more 
certain,  whether  the  wish  for  a  reunion  was  as 
ardent  in  his  heart,  as  she  felt  it  to  be  in  her  own.  1 
Meanwhile,  Selding  every  day  importuned  his 
physician  for  permission  to  drive  out.  Zornau  for 
a  long  time  refused,  but  at  length,  when  his  ac- 
quiescence was  rather  extorted  than  freely  given, 
his  patient  requested  that  the  good  doctor  would 
immediately  take  the  trouble  of  calling  on  Amelia, 
and  that,  in  the  gentlest  and  most  delicate  man- 
ner, he  would  entreat  her  to  allow  that  a  poor 
invalid,  who  had  long  been  a  prisoner,  might 
have  an  interview  with  her,  and  so  brighten, 
with  the  more  than  sunlight  of  joy,  those  first  mo- 
ments of  his  return  to  the  walks  of  life.  With 
the  utmost  alacrity,  Zornau  undertook  this  com- 
mission, his  sole  objection  being,  that  the  visit 
might  better  have  been  deferred  a  few  days  longer. 
On  his  arrival  at  Amelia's  house,  and  delivery  of 
his  message,  he  was  answered  only  with  tears  of 
joy  and  looks  of  delight,  such  as  no  words  could 
have  expressed ; — but  the  mere  possibility  that, 
by  coming  abroad  too  soon,  her  husband's  health 
might  be  injured,  overcame  every  scruple  that 
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might  otherwise  have  remained  on  her  mind,  and 
she  determined  at  once  on  the  course  that  she 
would  pursue.  She  sent  the  child  immediately 
to  his  father's  house,  with  a  message  that,  on  the 
following  day,  she  would  come  herself,  in  order 
that  the  interview  he  wished  for  might  take 
place,  without  infringing  the  physician's  orders. 
For  the  first  time,  after  many  weeks,  Selding  had 
the  happiness  of  caressing  his  child  ;  and  his  an- 
ticipations of  to-morrow  were  so  vivid,  that, 
through  the  night,  he  was  quite  unable  to  close 
his  eyes. 

The  morning  came.  Amelia  resolved  to  dress 
herself  in  her  most  becoming  attire,  such  as  she 
had  worn  in  her  happiest  days  ;  smiled  indeed 
at  her  own  vanity,  but  did  not  change  her  inten- 
tion; then  she  tied  Selding's  ring  with  a  silk 
ribbon  round  her  neck,  and,  having  thus  complet- 
ed her  toilet,  set  out  on  her  way  with  a  beating 
heart.  On  her  arrival  at  his  house,  no  one  knew 
her,  for  the  servants  that  she  had  left  there  were 
all  long  since  dismissed.  When  it  was  announced 
to  Selding  that  a  young  lady  was  in  the  anti- 
room,  who  wished  to  see  him,  he  guessed  that  it 
could  be  no  other  but  Amelia,  and  hastened  out 
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to  meet  her.  Then  they  looked  on  each  other ; 
but  the  conflict  of  feelings,  of  joy,  fear,  doubt,  and 
affection,  held  them  both  silent.  He  took  her 
hand  respectfully,  almost  as  if  they  had  been 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
She  could  not  utter  a  word  but  grasped  his  hand 
in  both  hers,  held  it  long,  and  looked  steadfastly  in 
his  eyes,  while  her  own  were  full  of  tears.  At 
length,  however,  Selding,  recovering  his  self-pos- 
session, thanked  her  for  the  condescending  kind- 
ness of  her  visit,  and  led  her  into  his  own  apart- 
ment. With  surprise  and  delight  she  observed 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  here  ;  the  room 
was  no  longer  fitted  up  as  a  study  for  himself 
alone,  as  it  had  been  during  her  absence,  and 
when  she  attended  him  in  illness,  but  now  appear- 
ed just  as  it  had  been  when  they  lived  together, 
two  years  ago.  His  bed  now  stood  where  hers 
used  to  be;  her  writing-table  was  set  out  with 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  which  he  had  used  through 
that  morning;  every  thing  now  appeared  as 
in  former  prosperous  days,  and  the  sight  of  so 
many  well-known  objects,  affected  her  beyond 
measure.  "  I  have  chosen  this  room  for  the  pre- 
sent," said  her  husband,  "  because  I  find  myself 
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here  surrounded  by  so  many  delightful  associa- 
tions,— by  such  visions  from  the  happy  hours 
that  are  now  long  since  past;  and  I  can  dream 
in  my  solitude,  till  as  it  seems  all  is  restored 
to  me;  but,  alas,  the  delusion  is  but  for  a  mo- 
ment !" 

Amelia  looked  round  her  with  a  mournful  ex- 
pression, then  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
44  All  that  I  see  in  this  room,"  said  she,  "  is  so 
well-known,  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  in  old  times, 
as  if  I  were  indeed  at  home !  Do  you  know," 
added  she,  "  that  I  had  come  hither  with  the 
intention  of  spending  this  whole  day  with  you  ?" 
She  smiled  on  him  with  indescribable  kindness, 
while  his  eyes  gleamed  in  his  exultation  and  de- 
light. "  Is  it  possible  Amelia  !"  said  he,  "  and 
when  I  had  not  even  dared  to  beg  your  forgive- 
ness ?  With  your  presence,  this  would  indeed 
be  a  bright  day  for  me  !"  "  Nay,  I  am  quite  in 
earnest,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  I  left  orders  with 
my  servants,  that  our  little  Gustavus  should  be 
brought  also."  "  Our  Gustavus  ?"  interposed 
Selding  in  an  anxious  tone,  "  there  is  yet  that 
one  link  unbroken  betwixt  us  ; — he  is  our  child  !" 
Amelia  became  quite  alarmed  ;  she  had  deter- 
m  2 
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mined  to  avoid,  as  long  as  possible,  any  expres- 
sions that  might  agitate  and  affect  him.  "  Come 
now,"  said  she  at  last,  "  we  must  give  over  this, 
you  are  tired  and  must  take  your  place  again 
here  on  the  sofa  by  the  writing-table."  She 
would  have  led  him  thither,  but  ere  she  was  aware, 
he  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms  ;  and  of  a  scene 
like  this  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  descrip- 
tion.    After  their  first  raptures  of  forgiveness 
and  mutual  reconciliation  were  past,  Selding 
spoke  to  her  as  follows  : — "  Amelia,  I  have  one 
question  to  ask,  which  to  me  seems  of  great  con- 
sequence, and  I  beseech  you  to  answer  sincerely. 
You  will  pity  me  if  I  have  been  under  a  mis- 
take, but  do  not,  I  conjure  you,  mock  at  my  cre- 
dulity." Amelia's  heart  beat  violently,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded. "  I  should  have  spoken  to  you  before  now, 
of  a  certain  Madame  Werner,  who  came  hither 
when  my  severe  illness  was  at  the  worst,  and  when 
my  servants  would  have  allowed  me  to  die  for 
want  of  proper  assistance.    This  lady  (at  the 
risk,  I  may  truly  say,  of  her  own  life,)  attended 
me  with  the  utmost  care  and  fidelity.  Some- 
what of  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  resem- 
blance in  her  figure  and  demeanour, — sometimes 
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too,  a  momentary  tone  of  voice  awoke  in  my 
mind  suspicions,  hopes,  and  apprehensions,  which 
I  dared  not  mention  to  any  one,  and  yet,  Oh 
Amelia  !  was  all  which  then  occurred  but  a  mere 
delusion  of  my  own  disordered  brain  ?"  He  start- 
ed up,  and  walked  hastily  to  and  fro,  then  took 
his  place  again  beside  her,  and  resumed  his  dis- 
course more  tranquilly.  "  Forgive  me  that  I  am 
thus  moved  ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  tell  my  story 
with  rational  composure.  One  night,  when  I  had 
fallen  into  a  profound  sleep,  I  was  suddenly  awoke 
by  a  light  in  my  room,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  mirror  that  hangs  opposite  to  my 
bed,  and  therein  I  beheld  your  figure  Amelia, 
— so  precisely  like, — the  resemblance  was  so  ac- 
curate, that  I  called  your  name  aloud, — I  wish- 
ed to  start  up  and  embrace  you !  But  all  at 
once  the  light  faded  away, — the  form  Lad  va- 
nished,— I  found  myself  alone  in  my  dark  room. 
Madame  Werner  came  to  me  ;  but  she,  too,  was 

so  confused,  so  trembling,  and  agitated,  " 

"  That  you  found  out  your  own  loving  wife," 
cried  Amelia,  and  threw  herself  weeping  on  Sel- 
ding's  breast. — "  Yes,  my  dear  Augustus, — it 
was  I  myself,  who  would  not,  for  all  tl  e  world, 
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have  left  you,  nor  entrusted  any  stranger  with  the 
care  which  you  required  in  your  illness.  Your 
own  heart  then  discovered  my  stratagem  ;  but 
that  night  cost  me  many  tears  of  regret  and  self- 
reproach.    Here,  my  beloved,  is  the  ring  which 
you  afterwards  sent  to  me.1'    She  paused,  and 
drew  the  ring  from  her  bosom,  but  he  did  not 
make  any  answer ;  she  looked  at  him,  and  was 
terrified,  for  he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed  as  if 
fainting.    Joy,  indeed,  is  overpowering,  as  well 
as  sorrow  ;  but  her  tears  and  caresses  soon  re- 
vived him,  and  the  bond  of  affection  was  once 
more  united  betwixt  them,  never  again  to  be 
broken.    Still  they  remained  insensible  to  all  that 
passed  around  them.    Zornau  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  was  unheard  ;  he  came  in  without  far- 
ther ceremony,  and  stood  for  some  time  contem- 
plating the  scene.    At  length  Selding  observed 
him.     "  Welcome,  good  Zornau,"  cried  he ; 
"  you  are  come  opportunely  to  witness  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  that  existence  which  you  con- 
tributed your  best  efforts  to  preserve.    I  possess 
again  my  dearly  beloved  Amelia  !  I  was  not  so 
blind  nor  confused  in  illness  as  you  thought.  I 
guessed  the  truth,  and  your  persuasions  to  the 
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contrary  were  of  no  avail.  She  it  was,  my  faith- 
ful noble-minded  wife,  who,  in  spite  of  all  my 
errors,  and  all  the  injuries  I  had  inflicted,  then 
watched  over  and  supported  me  in  the  hours  of 
pain  and  despondency. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  happened  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  15 — ,  one 
louring  stormy  evening,  that  Cassilda  Nunez  was 
seated  in  her  own  solitary  chamber.  Lost  in  me- 
lancholy reflections,  she  gazed  from  the  window 
on  the  broad  troubled  waters  of  the  Scheldt, — 
when  the  door  was  opened  cautiously ;  a  man, 
dressed  like  an  ordinary  peasant,  stepped  in,  look- 
ed round  him,  as  if  fearful  of  being  observed,  pre- 
sented to  her  a  sealed  letter,  and,  having  thus 
fulfilled  his  commission,  glided  away  without 
speaking  a  word.  Cassilda  trembled  as  she  read 
the  superscription.  She  had  just  broken  the  seal, 
when,  with  a  dark  frown  over  his  features,  her 
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husband,  Frederico  Gianibelli,  made  his  appear- 
ance. She  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  gave 
him  the  billet  in  silence.  "  From  your  father, 
perhaps  ?"  said  he  in  a  low  growling  tone — then 
read  aloud  what  here  follows  :  — 

"  Wretched  girl, — thou  art  a  runaway,  not 
only  from  thy  father,  but  from  thine  own  happi- 
ness. His  malediction  followed  thee  across  the 
seas,  when  at  the  heretic  queen's  gates,  thou  wert 
forced  to  seek  for  protection.  His  malediction 
follows  thee  here,  while  thy  sinful  heart  still  clings 
to  the  traitor,  who,  faithless  to  his  religion  and 
his  country,  supports  the  cause  of  heretic  rebels. 
Leave  him  then,  ere  it  is  yet  too  late.  On  the 
Fort  of  Santa  Maria  waves  thy  father's  banner, 
entrusted  to  him  by  that  generous  prince,  whose 
heart  still  beats  affectionately  towards  the  fugitive, 
who  so  little  deserves  his  love.  Forgiveness  yet 
awaits  thee,  if  thou  wilt  return  to  us. 

u  Fernando  Nunez."  j 

Frederico  folded  up  the  letter,  frowning  as  be-  j 
fore,— then,  with  a  steadfast  look  at  Cassilda,  in- 
quired— "  Whence  have  you  received  this  treach- 
erous communication  ?"     She  described  calmly 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
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brought  to  her,  and  he  left  the  room  without  in- 
terchanging another  word. 

Cassilda  Nunez  was  the  daughter  of  a  Spaniard, 
without  patrimony,  who  had,  from  early  youth, 
been  a  soldier,  acquiring  little  by  his  profession  ; 
at  length  he  had  come  with  her  to  Madrid,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  situation  under  Alexander  Duke 
of  Parma,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands.  Acciden- 
tally the  Duke,  who  was  then  at  the  capital,  saw  the 
beautiful  Cassilda  Nunez  in  the  Prado.  By  no 
means  indifferent  to  female  charms,  but  still  more 
susceptible  of  impressions  from  that  powerful  and 
lively  intellect  which  he  could  read  in  every  glance 
of  her  dark  eloquent  eyes,  the  young  hero  admir- 
ed her  more  than  any  girl  he  had  yet  beheld,  and, 
before  he  was  aware,  had  fallen  deeply  in  love. 
The  heart  of  a  Farnese  never,  indeed,  takes  up 
any  impression  lightly  ;  or,  if  his  attachment  at 
the  beginning  was  of  an  ordinary  and  common- 
place description,  such  feelings  were  changed  in- 
to the  most  respectful  and  serious  passion,  when 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  dignity  with 
which  the  poor  girl  repulsed  his  addresses,  and 
became  aware  that  the  Prince ,  with  all  his  wealth 
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and  splendour,  could  never  obtain  from  her  that 
return  of  affection  which  might  have  been  won  by 
the  untitled  hero.  But  his  love  seemed  to  grow 
more  ardent  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  his  way.  Her  father,  meanwhile,  who  expected 
that,  on  this  state  of  affairs,  he  might  build  up 
his  own  fortune,  of  course  connived  at,  and  even 
sanctioned  the  Prince's  addresses,  who  used  to 
come  every  day  to  the  soldier's  humble  quarters, 
always  preserving,  however,  the  most  respectful 
and  modest  demeanour  in  his  attention  to  Cassil- 
da.  These  visits  were  made  with  great  caution, 
but  though  they  were  concealed  from  almost  all 
his  friends,  the  spies  of  King  Philip  were  on 
the  watch,  and  did  not  fail  to  represent  at  court 
how  much  of  the  Duke's  time  was  wasted  in  the 
house  of  Fernando  Nunez.  The  cold-hearted 
monarch  subjected  him  to  a  serious  lecture  on  his 
imprudence,  which,  however,  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  rendering  the  young  Prince  more 
careful,  and  his  visits  less  frequent  than  former- 

Among  the  Duke's  private  acquaintances  and 
friends  was  numbered  a  young  Italian,  named 
Frederico  Gianibelli, — a  man  of  extraordinary  ta- 
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lents,  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  highly  by  his  services  as  an 
officer  in  Flanders,  and  had,  therefore,  won  the 
utmost  confidence  and  favour  from  the  comman- 
der-in-chief. All  that  was  grand  and  gigantic  in 
effect, — plans  that  to  meaner  souls  would  have 
been  overpowering, — had  for  him  especial  charms. 
As  to  dangers,  instead  of  being  deterred  by  them, 
they  seemed,  in  his  estimation,  to  render  the  du- 
ties intrusted  to  him  more  desirable  and  attrac- 
tive. Similarity  of  character,  and  many  times  an 
exact  coincidence  in  their  military  schemes,  had 
brought  him  by  degrees  more  and  more  into  the 
Duke's  society,  and  at  length,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  go  with  his  Highness  as  aid-de-camp  to 
the  intended  blockade  of  Antwerp. 

From  this  confidential  friend  the  Duke  could 
not  long  hide  his  attachment  to  the  beautiful  Cas- 
silda.  Frederico,  too,  had  beheld  her — he  had 
admired  beyond  measure  the  fixed  resolution  and 
dignity  with  which  she  repulsed  the  advances  of 
a  lover,  whose  rank  was  so  unsuitable  to  her  own  ; 
but  ere  long,  he  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
discovering,  that  Cassilda  had  looked  on  himself 
with  approving  glances,  and  that  she  would  wil- 
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lingly  receive  from  him  those  honourable  addres- 
ses which  it  was  impossible  for  the  high-born 
Prince  to  offer.  One  evening,  before  this  disco- 
very had  been  fully  made,  Frederico  happened 
to  pay  a  visit  at  her  father  s  house,  who  was  ab- 
sent ;  but  he  had  found  Cassilda  at  home  in  her 
own  apartment,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
friendly  discourse,  when  Prince  Alexander,  with- 
out having  knocked  at  the  door,  suddenly  made 
his  appearance.  Frederico  rose  and  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  rather  an  embarrassed  counte- 
nance ;  while  Cassilda,  who  had  not  expected  this 
visit,  hastily  quitted  her  chair,  and,  not  reflect- 
ing on  the  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from 
her  conduct,  glided  away  into  another  room. 
The  Duke's  eyes  glared  with  indignation.  "  The 
flower,  however  humble,1'  said  he,  "  that  Alexan- 
der of  Parma  thinks  proper  to  cherish,  stands  ra- 
ther too  high  for  a  hand  like  thine  to  pluck. 
Thou  may  est  retire.1' 

Frederico  went  without  making  any  answer ; 
but  these  words  had  excited  him  to  a  degree  of 
rage,  which  only  the  most  ample  vengeance  could 
allay.  From  that  moment  onwards,  he  was  sen- 
sible how  deep  was  the  attachment  that  subsisted 
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betwixt  himself  and  Cassilda,  for  wounded  pride 
had  awoke  all  the  slumbering  emotions  of  his 
heart.  As  to  the  Duke's  proud  warnings  and 
menaces,  he  looked  on  them  with  contempt,  and 
adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  entering  the  lists 
openly  as  the  Prince's  rival.  His  love,  now  blend- 
ed with  ambition,  became  more  than  ever  ardent, 
so  that  he  could  brave  all  dangers.  In  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  manly  beauty,  endowed  too 
with  almost  unequalled  talents,  and  a  glowing  ro- 
mantic imagination,  he  offered  his  hand  in  mar- 
riage to  Cassilda  ; — he  offered  her  the  truest, 
most  energetic  devotion  of  a  heart  that,  till  now, 
had  never  really  loved. 

Frederico  was  indeed  the  only  man  in  whose 
presence  Cassilda  could  not  remain  perfectly  un- 
concerned and  indifferent ;  and,  of  course,  it  was 
impossible  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  long 
escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  her  father,  who  per- 
ceived that  he  now  ran  the  utmost  risk  of  see- 
ing all  his  favourite  hopes  and  deep-laid  schemes 
defeated.  The  Duke  also  discovered  the  truth, 
notwithstanding  the  trouble  which  the  lovers  had 
taken  to  conceal  it.  Frederico  was  but  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  unyielding  obstinacy  of  the 
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Prince's  temper ;  he  knew  that,  by  trusting  to 
time  and  chance,  all  would,  of  necessity,  be  lost, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  an  immediate  flight  that 
he  could  secure  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  pur- 
poses. Tormented  by  her  father's  base  and  mer- 
cenaryplots; — intimidated  also  by  the  Duke's  vio- 
lence, and  the  powerful  influence  attached  to  his 
station,  which  might  be  exerted  in  many  ways  for 
her  ruin,  Cassilda,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  sub- 
mitted to  Frederico's  proposals.  She  fled  with 
him  towards  the  sea  coast ;  they  arrived  safely  at 
St  Ander,  where  they  found  a  ship  that  brought 
them  over  with  a  favourable  wind  to  England. 

The  regard  which  Frederico  had  once  felt  to-] 
wards  the  Duke  of  Parma  ;  the  admiration  which 
he  had  cherished  for  his  character  and  talents,' 
were  now  changed  into  the  most  deadly  hatred ; 
and,  as  formerly,  he  had  been  spurred  on  by  his 
ambition  to  join  with  the  Duke,  for  the  intended 
attack  and  plunder  of  Antwerp,  now  his  feel- 
ings of  revenge  determined  him  to  follow  a  very 
different  course ;  he  resolved  still  to  go  into  Flan- 
ders, and  to  devote  his  utmost  energies  in  defence 
of  those  profestant  districts  which  the  Spaniards 

had  destined  to  be  plundered  and  enslaved. . 
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By  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  welcomed  as  an  ac- 
complished, able  soldier.  She  supplied  him  with 
money,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  received  Frederico, 
not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  young  officer  with  whose 
character  and  brave  conduct,  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, he  was  already  well  acquainted.  Here  our 
hero  was  introduced  also  to  the  brave  Marinix 
von  St  Aldegonde,  burgomeister  of  Antwerp,  in 
whose  society,  and  accompanied  still  by  his  wife, 
who  loved  him  almost  to  adoration,  he  hastened 
to  embark  for  the  Netherlands,  determined  either 
to  conquer  the  proud  Alexander  in  war,  as  he 
had  before  done  in  love,  or,  if  this  object  were  not 
gained,  to  die  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  which  he 
had  sworn  to  defend. 

With  a  heart  full  of  ardent  courage  and  de- 
lightful anticipations,  he  entered  the  town,  along 
with  his  new  friend  the  burgomeister.  Looking 
forward  to  the  powerful  assistance  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  promised  him ;  trusting 
also  to  the  Zealand  fleet,  with  which  the  river 
Scheldt  seemed  to  offer  him  a  secure  channel  of 
communication  ;  but,  above  all,  relying  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  undaunted  and  creative  genius, 
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he  did  not,  for  a  moment,  allow  himself  to  doubt, 
that  his  endeavours  would  ultimately  be  trium- 
phant. Yet,  on  the  "very  same  day,  when  Lie- 
fenhoek,  a  fort  of  considerable  importance  on 
the  island  of  Doel,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  lost, 
the  brave  noble-hearted  Prince  William  of  O- 
range  fell  by  the  treacherous  attacks  of  assassins, 
and  with  him  seemed  to  perish,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, all  the  fairest  hopes  of  those  who  fought  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Frederico  Gianibelli  now 
felt  also,  that  adversity  had  begun  her  attacks  on 
him,  and  had  already  clouded  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects that  were  so  fondly  drawn ;  but,  above  all, 
he  was  discontented  with  the  conduct  of  the  Ant- 
werp citizens,  who,  like  true  merchants,  judged 
of  every  scheme  on  their  own  narrow-minded  prin- 
ciples of  caution  and  economy  ; — they  were,  there- 
fore, never  prepared  to  meet  the  sacrifices  which 
he  demanded  of  them,  and  treated  his  lofty  plans 
for  their  defence  as  mere  chimeras. 

Meanwhile,  Prince  Alexander,  who  had  been 
duly  informed  of  GianibehTs  proceedings,  and 
that  Cassilda  had  accompanied  him  to  Antwerp, 
felt  a  new  stimulus  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that 
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grand  exploit,  which  he  had  long  before  at  heart. 
Accordingly,  he  exerted  his  utmost  ingenuity  in 
devising  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  this  im- 
portant bulwark  of  Flanders  and  of  Brabant. 
In  his  mode  of  procedure,  finding  himself  opposed 
by  his  best  and  oldest  generals,  he  raised  himself, 
with  resistless  energy,  above  all  hindrance  and 
prudent  counsel ; — he  saw,  as  well  as  they  did, 
the  dangers  that  were  before  him — but,  at  once  ex- 
cited by  love,  ambition,  and  revenge,  he  prepar- 
ed himself,  with  gigantic  energy,  for  the  decisive 
encounter.  Having  observed,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  capture  of  Liefenhoek,  the  fort  of 
Lillo  on  the  Brabant  coast,  which  was  held  by 
the  brave  General  Teligny,  would  still  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  have  that  effectual  com- 
mand, which  he  had  expected,  over  the  Scheldt, 
he  determined,  at  all  risks,  to  throw  a  bridge 
across  the  river.  Betwixt  Kallas  and  Ordon, 
■where  the  stream  forms  a  curve,  Jie  erected  two 
forts,  named  Santa  Maria  and  Santo  Philippo,  one 
on  each  shore,  in  order  to  protect  his  engineers 
in  constructing  the  bridge.  The  largest  ships 
were  deprived  of  their  masts,  which  he  shod  with 
iron,  and  fixed  in  the  ground  as  piles,  notwith- 
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standing  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  bridge 
was  made  of  the  dismantled  ships  and  their 
boats,  the  whole  being  held  together  so  firmly 
by  cables,  that  it  resisted  all  the  violence  of  the 
waves  and  masses  of  floating  ice  which  were  now 
in  the  river  ;  but,  in  order  to  supply  himself  with 
more  vessels,  he  opened  dams  and  sluices,  so  that 
the  country  was  flooded,  and  brought  over  those 
which  were  thrown  into  his  power  by  the  fall  and 
plunder  of  Ghent. 

While  these  hostile  operations  were  carried  on 
within  sight  of  Antwerp,  Frederico,  for  his  part, 
rested  neither  night  nor  day.  The  ramparts 
were  strengthened  and  extended,  so  that  danger 
and  alarm  might,  as  long  as  possible,  be  warded 
off  from  the  quiet  dwellings  of  the  citizens ;  but 
it  was  not  by  means  of  such  ordinary  methods 
as  every  brave  soldier  would  have  employed,  that 
Antwerp  could  now  possibly  be  saved.  The 
passage  of  the  Scheldt  must  again  be  opened ; 
the  bridge  must  be  destroyed  ;  and  although  our 
hero's  contrivances  for  this  purpose  could  not 
fairly  be  judged  of  except  by  a  mind  resembling 
his  own,  and,  therefore,  were  ill  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  Antwerpian  merchants ;  yet, 
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St  Aldegonde's  acute  intellect,  and  his  influence 
in  the  town,  proved  then  of  such  importance, 
that  means,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  were 
supplied  for  the  fulfilment  of  Frederico's  plans. 
He  had,  at  his  own  disposal,  two  ships,  each  of 
one  hundred  tons  burden,  and  a  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  which  he  directly  began  to  con- 
vert for  his  own  purposes  into  engines  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Just  at  this  eventful  epoch,  when  news  arrived 
that  the  formidable  bridge  had  been  completed, 
and  public  apprehensions  were  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  Cassilda  received  that  letter  from  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  now  employed  as  commander  at 
the  fort  of  Santa  Maria.  Frederico  Gianibelli, 
since  his  abode  in  Antwerp,  was,  alas  !  no  longer 
distinguished  by  that  bold,  jocund  and  buoyant 
spirit,  which  he  had  evinced  when  in  Spain  and  in 
England.  The  failure  of  many  plans  that  he 
had  formed,  and  which  had  been  crushed  at  the 
outset  by  the  paltry  cautions  and  timidity  of  the 
vulgar  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  had 
rendered  him  gloomy, — even  capricious  in  tem- 
per,— and  his  affection  for  Cassilda  had  lost  that 
enthusiastic  and  heart-felt  ardour,  by  which  she 
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had  at  first  been  won.  Ambition,  blended  with 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  may  give  new  energy  to  a 
lover's  addresses,  but  proves,  alas  !  the  worst 
enemy  of  domestic  happiness  and  peace.  The 
myrtle  wreath  which  she  had  bestowed  on  him, 
when  in  her  heart  he  became  a  successful  rival  of 
the  Duke,  withered  now,  and  was  only  succeeded 
in  his  imagination  by  the  laurel  crown  of  victory, 
which  he  thought  to  gain  in  the  battle  field.  His 
military  stratagems,  by  which  he  was  unceasingly 
occupied, — his  restless  activity  and  passionate  de- 
votion to  one  object, — were  such,  that  he  returned 
oftentimes  his  beloved  Cassilda's  endearments  with 
coldness,  almost  with  disdain.  Ambition,  alone, 
was  the  fuel  by  which  his  fiery  spirit  was  now 
attracted,  and  Cassilda  was  acutely  sensible  of  this 
alteration.  She  was  too  proud  to  reproach  her 
husband  ;  neglected  love  had  changed  in  her 
heart  to  silent  uncomplaining  grief ;  and  it  was 
only  to  one  confidante,  Catharina  van  der  Weert, 
the  betrothed  bride  of  Teligny,  that  she  could 
not  help  involuntarily  betraying  the  real  cause  of 
her  sadness. 

On  the  arrival  of  that  letter  from  Cassilda's  fa- 
ther, brought  by  a  disguised  messenger,  who  was 
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sought  for  every  where  in  vain,  doubts  arose  for 
the  first  time  in  Frederico's  mind  of  his  wife's 
affection,  even  of  her  fidelity.  For  the  first  time, 
too,  his  wayward  and  now  morbid  imagination  led 
him  into  a  comparison  of  himself,  the  dependent 
and  humble  soldier,  having  no  other  fortune  but 
his  own  talents  and  courage,  with  the  powerful 
high-born  hero,  who  succeeded  in  every  undertak- 
ing, because  he  possessed  all  outward  advantages. 
The  latter  needed  only  to  conceive  a  stratagem, 'in 
order  to  find  means  for  its  being  carried  into 
effect ;  the  former  was  under  the  necessity  of 
begging  his  way,  and  of  submitting  to  the  juris- 
diction of  mercenary  citizens,  who  ruled  over 
him,  because,  forsooth,  they  were  styled  burgo- 
meisters  and  senators.  Now,  he  saw  too  clearly 
the  wide  distance  at  which  fate  had  placed  him 
beneath  the  station  of  his  princely  opponent. 
Nay,  more,  Cassilda's  grief  and  silent  abstraction 
appeared  only  proofs  of  that  longing  which  had 
probably  taken  possession  of  her  heart,  to  be 
once  more  among  the  fortunate  Spaniards.  Per- 
haps her  imperial  lover,  since  his  recent  successes, 
appeared  to  her  in  a  light  far  more  interesting 
and  attractive  than  before  ;  especially  now,  when 
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even  the  strong  walls  of  Antwerp  seemed  to  af- 
ford no  defence  against  him, — when  he  forced  the 
broad  stormy  waters  of  the  Scheldt  to  obey  his 
control — and  yielded  only  to  Cassilda's  charms, 
offering  himself  as  a  willing  captive  in  her  chains. 

"  He  then,  or  /  P  So  Frederico  exclaimed  in 
a  terrific  tone,  as  he  returned  home  after  some 
hours  spent  in  vain  inquiries  after  the  stran- 
ger who  brought  the  letter, — and  with  these 
words  unconsciously  grasping  the  hilt  of  a  dag- 
ger, which  he  now  always  wore.  He  found  his 
wife  sitting  mournful  and  downcast,  at  a  window 
which  looked  across  to  the  shores  of  Brabant, 
and  the  fort  of  Santa  Maria.  Catharina  van  der 
Weert  was  with  her.  He  went  up  gloomily  to 
Cassilda,  fixed  on  her  a  penetrating  though  not 
unkind  gaze,  and  said,  after  a  long  inward  con- 
flict, "  Wouldst  thou  go  from  hence  to  thy 
father  ?  Is  this,  perhaps,  the  secret  wish  that 
now  weighs  on  thy  heart  ?  Speak,  then,  at  once 
the  truth  !  Frederico  Gianibelli  has  courage 
for  all  that  can  befall  him — he  can  bear  even 
that  from  which  the  spirits  of  other  men  would 
shrink,  and  bid  defiance  to  fate,  however  hor- 
rible its  threatenings !     Only  this  he  cannot 
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endure,  to  be  the  victim  of  cowardly  chicane  and 
artifice  !  By  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  lends  her 
name  to  yonder  fortress,  I  swear,  if  it  be  thy 
wish  to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  I 
shall  allow  thee  to  go  hence  in  safety,  and  with- 
out one  reproachful  word  !"  Cassilda  had  risen 
from  her  place  at  the  window — "  Frederico,'" 
said  she,  with  dignity,  "  I,  too,  had  learned  to 
bear  that  from  which  the  spirits  of  other  women 
would  shrink.  I  left  my  father  and  my  native  land 
for  love, — for  the  sake  of  an  attachment  which  I 
could  not  so  easily  renounce  and  sacrifice  as  thou 
hast  done, — nor  shall  I .  renounce  it  but  with 
life  !"  "  Well,  then,  my  noble-hearted  wife,'* 
exclaimed  Frederico,  embracing  her  with  ardour, 
"  be  this  our  watchword, — 6  Love  even  unto 
death — Fidelity  for  ever  P  "  Cassilda  gave  him 
her  hand  in  silence ;  with  her  eyes  uplifted  to 
Heaven,  she  vowed  more  intelligibly  than  words 
could  have  expressed, — "  Love  even  unto  death 
— Fidelity  for  ever  !"  "  So,  now,''''  answered 
Frederico,  "  I  shall  return  to  my  task,  and  ful- 
fil it  joyfully.  I  know  that  the  proud  invader, 
whatever  may  be  his  fortune  in  war,  will  never 
obtain  thee,  even  though  he  rode  triumphantly 
n  2 
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over  Gianibelli's  mangled  corse,  into  the  ruins  of 
Antwerp.*"  With  these  words,  he  imprinted  one 
fervent  kiss  on  Cassilda's  lips,  and  vanished. 

The  two  friends  (for  Catharina  had  been  pre- 
sent through  the  whole  scene)  looked  silently  at 
each  other,  then  embraced,  both  weeping  pas- 
sionately. "  Poor  unhappy  Cassilda  V  said  her 
confidante,  "  here  thou  art  fettered  by  the  resist- 
less bands  of  love,  and  yet  in  yonder  fortress 
filial  duty  claims  also  thy  presence.,, — "  If  love 
indeed,"  said  Cassilda,  "  if  requited  love  here  de- 
tains me  in  silken  chains,  then,  my  good  Catha- 
rina, I  shall  never  complain  nor  murmur.  On 
Frederico  alone  I  have  relied;  to  him  alone  my 
whole  affections  are  given.  When  I  left  my  fa- 
ther's house  I  vowed  that  I  should  conquer  with 
him  or  die,  and  never  shall  repent  my  engage- 
ment ;  but  to  you,  indeed,  my  fortunate  friend, 
how  different  is  the  lot  assigned — a  marriage 
to  be  celebrated  with  your  father's  blessing  ! — 
Your  Teligny,  amiable  and  mild-tempered  as  he 
seems,  who,  in  your  presence,  only  thinks  of  love, 
while  he  is  at  other  times  so  fierce  and  resolute 
against  the  enemy,  must  insure  your  domestic 
happiness ;  but  Frederico's  passions,  unequal  and 
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outrageous  as  the  lava  streams  of  a  volcano,  force  me 
into  their  own  vortex,  and  bear  my  spirit  irresistibly 
into  his  own  sphere  of  conflict.  But,  Ga^arina," 
added  she  in  a  tone  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm, 
"  this  even — the  wild  energy  which  flashes  in 
every  glance  of  his  dark  eyes,  and  vibrates,  in 
every  nerve — this  exalted  courage  which  raises 
him  above  difficulties  that  others  would  deem  in- 
surmountable ; — his  obstinate  perseverance,  that 
admits  of  no  middle  course  between  the  highest 
good  fortune  or  annihilation — these  are  the  en- 
dowments which  attracted  my  affections  to  Fre- 
derico — by  these  I  am  still,  and  shall  ever  be 
fettered.  Willingly  would  I  encounter  my  death- 
blow for  his  sake,  or  given  by  his  hand." — "  Nay, 
nay,  Cassilda,"  said  Catharina,  "  with  a  lover 
such  as  you  have  now  described,  I  indeed  could 
never  be  happy.  My  affections,  however  warm 
and  constant,  must  always  be  placid  and  calm  ; 
nor  could  I  ever,  for  the  sake  of  any  lover,  re- 
nounce the  duty  that  I  owe  to  a  parent  who  pro- 
tected me  during  the  helpless  years  of  infancy, 
and  without  whose  care  I  should  never  have  lived 
to  enjoy  the  fortunes  that  may  be  in  store  for 
me.    It  is  true  that  I  love  Teligny  most  sincere- 
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ly,  and  for  his  sake  would  willingly  forfeit  my 
own  life — but  my  father — or  even  the  respect  and 
obedience  that  I  owe  to  such  a  parent — never  ! 
This  I  should  feel  to  be  impossible  !" 

At  that  moment,  Teligny  himself  rushed  into 
their  apartment.  He  ran  up  to  Catharina,  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  with  great  emotion, — 
"  Poor  unhappy  girl,"  cried  he,  "  what  will  be- 
come of  you  ?"  Frederico  had  followed  him,  and 
now  said,  in  his  usual  stern  and  grave  voice, 
"  Mademoiselle,  your  presence  will  at  this  time 
be  more  requisite  in  your  own  house  than  in 
mine.  Teligny  will  conduct  you  safely  thither 
Catharina,  accordingly,  went  with  her  lover, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  and  Cassilda  ven- 
tured to  ask  her  husband,  what  had  caused 
this  unusual  agitation?  The  truth  (of  which 
Frederico  now  briefly  informed  her,)  was,  that 
the  messenger  who  brought  the  Spanish  letter 
had  been  at  last  discovered,  and  taken  prisoner. 
On  his  person  were  found  many  letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  proving  amply  that  the  Prince 
carried  on  a  secret  intercourse  with  several  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Antwerp.  Selfish  wretches,  who 
preferred  their  own  private  interest  to  the  weal 
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of  their  native  country,  were  indeed  numerous, 
and  among  them  fell  to  be  included  men  in  whom 
much  confidence  had  been  reposed  ;  for  example, 
Catharina's  father,  Adrian  van  der  Weert,  a 
privy-counsellor.  His  hatred  of  St  Aldegonde, 
and  firm  adherence  to  the  religious  creed  of  his 
ancestors,  had  rendered  him  a  traitor  to  the  state. 
The  Duke's  letter  addressed  to  this  dignitary,  on- 
ly roused  suspicion,  but  when  his  house  was 
searched,  other  documents  found  there  afforded 
certain  conclusions  as  to  his  guilt.  Consequent- 
ly he  was  arrested ;  nor  could  the  entreaties  of 
the  brave  Teligny  and  Frederico,  nor  St  Alde- 
gonde's  advice,  that  he  should  only  be  doomed 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  satisfy  the  furious  re- 
sentment of  the  people.  In  a  few  days  his  head 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  same  secret  messenger  had  also  confessed 
on  his  trial,  that  he  had  brought  a  letter  to  the 
wife  of  Gianibelli ;  but  the  latter  explained  that 
incident  to  the  senators, — produced  the  letter, 
which,  as  they  perceived,  was  from  a  father  to  his 
daughter,  without  any  political  tendency  what- 
ever. He  appealed  also  to  St  Aldegonde,  who 
proved,  that  the  only  use  made  by  Frederico  of 
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the  letter,  was  to  acquaint  his  friend  immediately 
that  a  spy  was  in  the  town ;  upon  which  they 
had  joined  in  making  a  search,  which  at  last 
proved  successful.  However,  the  mere  necessity 
that  he  had  been  brought  under,  of  urging  this 
representation  in  his  own  defence,  made  a  deep 
and  painful  impression  on  our  hero.  That  he, 
whose  ardent  mind  so  eagerly  seized  on  every 
possible  means  of  injuring  and  opposing  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  should  be  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  join  with  him,  or  of  having  willingly  received 
secret  dispatches,  was  an  idea  almost  insupport- 
able, and  the  longer  that  he  reflected  on  the  con- 
fidence that  subsisted  betwixt  Cassilda  and  Catha- 
rina  van  der  Weert,  the  deeper  did  the  most  tor- 
menting doubts  take  root  in  his  mind.  Even 
Teligny,  whom  he  had  always  before  treated  as  a 
trust-worthy  and  valued  friend,  was  now  received 
by  him  with  marked  coldness  and  indifference. 

But,  alas  !  Teligny  had  himself  become  chang- 
ed in  character,  for  the  house  of  Catharina's  fa- 
ther, in  which  he  had  so  often  been  happy,  was 
now  become  the  abode  of  grief  and  despair.  The 
ghost  of  its  late  miserable  owner  seemed*  to  glide 
threatening  through  its  desolate  halls.  "  And 
l  l 
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can  you  still  wield  your  sword,"  said  Catharina, 
"  in  the  cause  of  those  remorseless  murderers 
who  brought  my  father  to  the  scaffold  ?"  Her  fi- 
lial sorrow  had  indeed  overpowered  all  other  emo- 
tions ;  she  remained  shut  up  in  her  chamber, 
and  would  not  look  upon  the  sunlight.  At  last 
she  would  only  write  to  Teligny.  "  When  my 
father's  ghost,"  said  she,  "  that  now  summons 
his  friends  to  avenge  him,  has  been  appeased  and 
satisfied,  then,  perchance,  but  not  till  then,  we 
shall  meet  again.  But  within  these  gloomy  walls 
of  Antwerp,  you  shall  never  behold  me  more." 
Teligny  ran  from  place  to  place  in  the  frenzy  of 
despair, — and  to  him,  therefore,  a  new  proposal, 
at  that  time  made  by  the  senate,  was  exceedingly 
opportune  and  welcome.  They  suggested  that  a 
man  of  talents  and  consequence  should  endeavour 
to  make  his  way  across  to  Zealand,  and  hasten 
the  preparations  for  sending  out  the  auxiliary 
fleet,  which  had  been  too  long  delayed.  He  of- 
fered his  services  for  carrying  this  plan  into  exe- 
cution; was  approved  of  by  the  magistracy,  and 
set  out  from  Antwerp,  without  having  been  al- 
lowed even  to  take  leave  of  Catharina.  She  ad- 
hered firmly  to  her  determination,  that  here  in 
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Antwerp  they  should  never  meet  again.  Thus, 
the  bravest  officer,  (Gianibelli  excepted,)  he  who 
had  been  long  the  principal  support  of  the  Ant- 
werp commonweal,  and  who  had  been  ever  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  danger,  took  his  departure. 
St  Aldegonde,  with  a  sad  heart,  gave  him  the  re- 
quisite convoy,  but,  when  he  bade  his  friend  fare- 
well, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  repress  his  ap- 
prehensions of  evil  fortune.  These  were  but  too 
well-founded.  Teligny  was  betrayed, — fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, — and  his  native  coun- 
try had  to  deplore  the  absence  (perhaps  for  ever) 
of  her  noblest  champion. 

Brussels  also  was  now  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  thus  all  intercourse  over  land,  by  which  subsi- 
diary forces  could  have  been  hoped  for,  was  cut 
off ;  the  bridge  across  the  Scheldt  was  complete- 
ly finished,  and  public  danger  had  come  to  its  ut- 
most height.  However,  this  very  danger,  which 
had  been  rolling  nearer  and  nearer  like  a  dark 
thunder-cloud,  seemed  at  length  to  rouse  in  the 
besieged,  and  people  of  the  united  provinces, 
courage,  such  as  they  had  never  shown  before. 
Count  Justia  von  Nassau,  too,  advanced  with 
the  Zealand  fleet;  he  bombarded  Liefenhoek, 
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took  possession  of  the  fort  and  Island,  and  there 
remained  no  obstacle  to  prevent  his  advancing 
up  the  Scheldt  towards  the  bridge. 

In  Antwerp,  meanwhile,  Gianibelli  became, 
if  possible,  more  restless  and  active  than  ever. 
Since  he  had  discovered,  by  the  letter  of  Fernan- 
do Nunez,  that  the  Duke  still  cherished  hopes 
of  getting  Cassilda  into  his  power,  and  tearing 
her  from  her  husband's  arms,  this  afforded  a  new 
spur  to  his  exertions,  and,  without  a  moment's  in- 
termission, he  racked  his  invention  for  new 
modes  of  defence.  The  two  ships  which  had  been 
voted  to  him  by  the  senate,  were  by  no  means 
so  large  as  he  could  have  wished  ; — however,  he 
had  named  one  of  them  Hope,  the  other  Fortune, 
and  transformed  them  into  diabolical  engines, — 
floating  mines,' — which  he  trusted  would  bring 
destruction  on  his  enemies.    Having  cut  away 
the  inside  partitions,  he  filled  the  entire  hold  with 
gunpowder,  hand-grenades,  chain  and  grape-shot, 
— with  all  other  murderous  missiles  that  could 
be  devised ;  finally  covered  the  deck  with  grave- 
stones, with  which  he  chose  to  supply  himself 
from  a  church-yard,    At  last,  the  day  had  arriv- 
ed, on  the  evening  of  which  his  grand  exploit 
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was  to  be  performed.  The  utmost  caution  had 
been  used  to  keep  the  preparation  of  these  ships | 
a  profound  secret,  and  with  proud  confidence  of  j 
success,  Gianbelli  now  welcomed  the  hour  ofl 
twilight.  "  Yonder,"  cried  he  to  Cassilda,  draw- 
ing her  to  a  window,  and  placing  a  telescope  in  I 
her  hand.  "  Yonder,  where  you  see  a  very  darkj 
spot,  is  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria.  Look  un- 
der it  on  the  right,  and  you  can  discern  a  black; 
stripe  across  the  water — that  is  the  bridge.  There,! 
before  morning,  the  watchword  shall  be  6  liberty 
or  death."*     The  Santa  Maria  will  this  nighti 

make  her  ascension,  and  "  "  Hush — hush,'1 

said  Cassilda,  shuddering  at  these  irreverent! 
words,  which  Frederico  pronounced  unconscious- 
ly in  the  fervour  of  his  own  anticipations  ; — but, 
at  that  moment,  the  door  opened ;  and,  dressed  in 
very  deep  mourning,  with  a  long  black  veil,  Catha-j 
rina  made  her  appearance.  It  was  the  first;1 
time  since  her  father's  death,  and  the  unfortu-j 
nate  embassy  of  Teligny,  that  she  had  visited 
her  friend,  who  received  her  with  every  token  of 
kindness  and  affection.  Gianibelli,  however,  to 
whom  she  made  a  deep  obeisance,  looked  on  her  ! 
with  cold  dignity.    "  Since  we  met  last,"  said 
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she,  "  it  has  been  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  the 
darkest  clouds  of  misfortune  should  gather  around 
me.     The  lightning,  too,  has  struck  ;  I  am  be- 
reft of  all  that  I  held  dear  in  this  world,  and 
stand  forsaken  amid  the  ruins  of  my  once  pros- 
I  perous  fortune.    For  the  first  time  to-day,  after 
long  solitude,  I  have  ventured  forth,  only  that 
I  may  throw  myself  before  the  altar  of  the  high 
church,  and  implore  from  our  omnipotent  father, 
patience  and  courage  to  support  those  inevitable 
trials.    Will  you,  my  only  friend,  spare  a  little 
time  to  go  with  me  ?  without  your  support,  I 
j  feel  that  I  am  unable  to  fulfil  even  this  duty." 
Gianibelli's  dark  brows  contracted  ;  the  proud 
hopes  that  before  beamed  in  his  eyes,  were  chang- 
ed to  wrath  and  resentment.    "  You  are  offend- 
ed, Signor,"  said  Catharina,  turning  to  him — 
but  in  this  you  do  me  injustice, — I  shall  remem- 
ber you  in  my  prayers, — I  shall  implore  a  bles- 
sing on  your  head,  for,  when  my  father  was  de- 
serted by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  and  St 
Aldegonde  had  compassion  for  his  distresses. 
Be  not  angry  with  the  poor  forsaken  orphan. 
Come,  my  dear  Cassilda,  God  may  yet  hear  our 
humble  supplications." 
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"  Go,  then,  in  God's  name  said  Gianibelli, 
moved  by  her  last  words, — "  pray  that  my  designs 
may  not  be  defeated,  for  on  them  depends  the 
fate  of  your  country,  and  of  all  its  faithful  ad- 
herents." Cassilda  and  her  friend  accordingly 
walked  out  together  to  the  only  church  where 
Catholic  worship  was  still  permitted  ;  they  were 
kneeling  at  the  altar  of  the  Blest  Virgin,  when  a 
stranger,  who  had  seemed  before  to  watch  them 
on  the  streets,  glided  up  to  Cassilda,  slipped  a 
letter  into  the  wide  sleeve  of  her  Spanish  dress, 
and  immediately  vanished.  Her  devotion  was 
disturbed ;  her  thoughts  were  distracted ;  for  she 
apprehended  immediately  that  the  letter  came 
from  her  father.  When  vespers  were  ended,  she 
accompanied  Catharina  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
house  of  the  latter ;  here  she  broke  the  seal,  and 
read  what  follows  : 

"  Once  more,  Cassilda,  I  wish  to  prove  that  I 
can  feel  for  you  as  a  father ;  once  more  I  must 
try  whether  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  remember 
your  duty,  and  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  true 
and  only  church — for,  surrounded  as  you  now  are 
by  heretics,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  ere 
long  become  their  prey.  Oh  !  come  to  us  again ! — 
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you  shall  be  received  with  kindness ;  the  past 
shall  be  forgotten ;  riches,  happiness,  and  honour, 
await  you.  At  this  moment  you  could  appear 
as  a  ruler — as  an  empress, — in  his  presence,  be- 
fore whom  you  will  ere  long  tremble  in  captivity, 
for,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks,  Antwerp  will  be 
laid  in  ruins.  Choose,  then,  your  lot.  Will  you 
remain  with  a  father's  malediction,  in  the  arms  of 
a  despairing  traitor,  or  come  hither  to  receive  his 
blessing,  under  the  protection  of  a  conquering  and 
noble-minded  hero  ?  Place  your  answer  behind 
the  statue  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  High  Church.      Fernando  Nunez." 

"  Love  even  unto  death — Fidelity  for  ever  !" 
exclaimed  Cassilda,  and  with  these  words  she  tore 
the  paper,  and  threw  it  from  her  with  vehemence. 
"  Nay,"  said  Catharina,  "  this  Love  which  you  en- 
courage, and  which  is  followed  by  a  father's  curse, 
will  one  day  change  into  a  demon,  and  aim  a 
dagger  at  my  friend's  heart.  Only  Heaven  for- 
bid, that  Fernando  Nunez  should  fall  a  victim  at 
the  gates  of  Antwerp,  while  his  daughter  here 
triumphs  within  the  walls  !  Truly,  a  father's 
blessing  has  no  power  to  raise  me  above  the  hor- 
rors of  my  own  fate — but  his  malediction  must 
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have  brought  everlasting  misery  on  my  head  H 
"  Merciful  Heaven  P  exclaimed  Cassilda,  inex- 
pressibly struck  by  these  last  words.  She 
seemed  as  if  suddenly  awoke  from  a  dream, 
snatched  up  a  pen,  and  on  a  fragment  of  paper, 
that  lay  on  Catharina's  table,  traced  these  lines : 

"  Beware  this  night  of  the  bridge,  and  of  the 
fort  named  Santa  Maria.  Keep  at  a  distance 
from  both,  if  your  life  is  as  dear  to  you  as  it  must 
be  to  your  daughter,  Cassilda.'1 

u  May  Heaven  bless  you,  if  you  have  written 
like  an  affectionate  daughter  P  said  Catharina, 
as  her  friend  hastened  away.  The  latter  went 
back  trembling  and  anxiously  to  the  church, 
where,  according  to  the  directions  given,  she  con- 
cealed her  answer  behind  the  statue  of  St  Peter. 
While  she  was  yet  a  few  steps  advanced  on  her 
retreat,  she  observed  the  same  man  by  whom  she 
had  been  followed  into  the  church ;  she  saw  him 
take  the  letter,  and  then  hasten  away  as  if  his 
life  depended  on  his  expedition.  "  Thus  I  have 
made  one  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  filial  affection,'" 
said  she  to  herself  on  the  road  home, — "  God 
grant  that  I  may  not  have  sinned  against  other 
duties  that  are  yet  dearer  to  my  heart P 
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Evening  now  closed  in.  All  Antwerp  was  in 
commotion  ;  suspense  and  anxiety  were  painted 
on  every  countenance ;  only  Cassilda  stood  as 
usual,  thoughtful  and  gloomy,  at  her  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  desolate  darkness  of  the 
night.  Suddenly  she  saw  a  gleam  of  light  that 
danced  along  the  surface  of  the  river  ;  then  other 
fires  were  kindled,  and  moved  onward  in  regular 
order.  The  lights  resembled  pillars  of  fire,  re- 
flected on  the  water,  and  the  radiance  was  mir- 
rored a  thousand-fold  in  the  weltering  waves. 
This  effulgence  became  always  brighter  and  fier- 
cer, till  the  whole  appeared  like  a  sea  of  flames  ; 
and  Cassilda  scarcely  doubted  that  the  fort  had 
already  been  blown  up.  Her  imagination  pre- 
sented  to  her  her  father's  mangled  frame,  with  his 
grey  hairs  and  angry  visage,  among  the  ruins. 
But  just  then,  her  husband  came  into  the  room, 
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— clasped  his  uplifted  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
frightful  mood  of  devotion,  "  Almighty  Ruler  Jo- 
bless and  prosper  my  undertaking  of  this  night ! 
— give  to  those  flames  the  force  of  giant's  arms, 
that  they  may  destroy  all  that  falls  within  their 
range.  Let  them  hurl  the  grave-stones  of  our 
murdered  citizens  on  the  heads  of  the  tyrannical 
invader  and  his  troops.  Grant  new  strength  to 
the  troubled  waters,  that  they  may  rise  and  over- 
whelm our  oppressors.  Let  not  Frederico's  doom 
be  sealed  at  such  an  hour; — let  not  his  star  of 
hope  and  prosperity  now  sink  into  darkness !" 

Meanwhile,  the  approach  of  this  extraordinary 
flotilla  had  roused  all  the  Spanish  army,  and  every 
man  hastened  to  his  appointed  station.  The 
Duke  of  Parma  seemed,  by  his  supernatural  ex- 
ertions and  self-possession,  to  be  present  every 
where  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Surround- 
ed by  his  officers,  he  dealt  out  directions  for  the 
protection  of  those  points  where  danger  from  fire 
was  most  to  be  apprehended.  "  Gianibelli,  no 
doubt,1''  said  he,  "  has  been  at  work  here,  and  has 
prepared  us  some  diversion  to  beguile  this  long 
winter  night."  Accordingly,  he  laughed  aloud 
as  he  saw  the  first  flat-bottomed  boats  (which  ap- 
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peared,  for  deception's  sake,  as  ordinary  fire-ves- 
sels) carried  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  aided  by 
a  strong  breeze,  amid  the  outworks  of  the  bridge, 
where  they  were  entangled,  and  their  lights  rapid- 
ly extinguished.  Then  another  division  floated 
on — but  these,  as  Gianibelli  expected,  were  soon 
dispersed  and  darkened  as  the  former  had  been  ; 
— at  length,  the  Hope  drew  near  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically. This  ponderous  vessel  was  like  the 
rest,  borne  along  with  the  current,  and  forced 
against  the  bridge— but  not  being,  like  them,  re- 
pelled by  the  outworks,  which  were  insufficient 
to  withstand  such  an  attack,  she  was  driven  close 
up  to  the  railing  of  shipmasts,  and  halted  in  her 
course,  just  under  the  spot  where  the  Duke  of 
Parma  stood  with  several  of  his  officers.  They 
supposed,  however,  that  this  intruder  might  as 
easily  be  disposed  of  as  her  precursors  ; — the 
soldiers  rushed  forward  with  iron-headed  poles 
to  force  back  the  heavy  vessel  from  the  bridge  ; 
— the  Duke  himself  assisted  in  this  task,  and, 
by  his  example,  excited  them  to  new  courage. 
At  that  moment,  Fernando  Nunez  made  his 
appearance  ; — with  a  pale  anxious  visage,  he 
besought  the   Prince,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to 
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leave  the  dangerous  station  which  he  now  occu- 
pied,— but  the  latter,  unwilling  to  be  disturb- 
ed, acted  as  if  he  had  not  heard  these  remon- 
strances. Fernando  at  last  seized  him  by  the 
arm, — shou'ed  in  his  ear  the  name  of  "  Cassilda," 
and  drew  him  away  almost  by  violence.  They 
returned  to  the  Fort  of  Santa  Maria,  and,  just  as 
they  were  entering  the  gates,  there  took  place  a 
tremendous  explosion,  as  if  the  very  earth  had 
been  rent  asunder  !  The  Duke  and  his  attend- 
ants were,  by  the  concussion  of  the  atmosphere, 
struck  to  the  ground,  but  had  received  no  serious 
injury.  He  was  the  first  to  recover  his  senses,  and 
rouse  himself  from  stupor,  to  witness  the  havock 
and  utter  confusion  of  his  army,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  bridge,  which  had  cost  him  such  la- 
bour and  anxiety,  and  to  hear  the  moans  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying  sufferers.  Even 
the  river  had  been  agitated  to  its  inmost  depths,  so 
that  all  the  works  seemed  to  be  under  water,  and 
that  part  of  the  bridge  at  which  the  Hope  had  ex- 
ploded, was  completely  ruined.  "  Gianibelli  T 
cried  the  Duke,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage, 
"  thou  hast  here  wounded  me  for  the  second 
time  ;  but,  though  wounded,  thou  shalt  find  that 
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I  am  not  yet  vanquished.11  With  that  unshaken 
composure  and  dignity,  which  are  only  to  be  found 
in  minds  of  the  most  heroic  mould,  he  employed 
himself  directly  on  the  necessary  measures  for 
extinguishing  the  fire  that  spread  in  various  di- 
rections, — and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
Zealand  fleet,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Admiral  would  immediately  make  his  appearance, 
— and  take  advantage,  if  possible,  of  the  breach 
which  had  been  gained. 

At  last,  the  morning  broke,  and  the  wintry  sun 
showed  to  their  full  extent  the  devastations  of  the 
night.  Above  all,  it  was  horrible  to  look  on  the 
multitude  of  dead  bodies,  and  on  the  wounded, 
to  whom  it  had  yet  been  impracticable  to  render 
any  assistance.  Had  there  been  an  earthquake, 
the  tokens  of  disaster  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  formidable.  Yet,  the  Zealand  fleet  did  not 
arrive  ;  and  the  Duke  saw,  to  his  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  Antwerp  had  expended  her  resources 
without  any  important  consequence  ;  for  the  evil 
worked  against  him  by  the  Hope  had  not  ren- 
dered him  hopeless, — and  no  sooner  had  the 
bridge  been  thus  demolished,  than  he  began  to 
build  it  together  anew.    As  to  the  Fortune  y  she 
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had  been  driven  to  the  opposite  shore  near  Santo 
Philippo,  where  she  had  struck  on  a  reef,  and 
sunk  without  effecting  any  purpose. 

When  the  thunder  of  the  explosion  was  heard 
in  Antwerp,  Frederico  seized  his  wife's  hand, 
pressed  it  passionately  to  his  heart,  and  exclaim- 
ed in  a  tone  of  rapture, — "  God  be  praised — 
there  the  fort  must  have  been  shivered — and  the 
bridge  annihilated  V  "  My  father  !"  said  Cas- 
silda,  in  a  half  audible  whisper.  "  Infamous 
pander  !"  growled  Gianibelli,  and  hastened  down 
to  the  harbour  in  order  to  give  farther  direc- 
tions. At  day-break,  vessels  were  sent  out  to 
bring  intelligence,  and  great  rewards  promised  to 
the  men,  if  they  would  sail  past  the  bridge  and 
announce  the  event  which  had  so  opportunely 
taken  place  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Lillo.  As 
soon  as  they  had  got  beyond  the  bulwark,  they 
were  directed  to  send  up  fire-balls,  in  order  that 
the  Antwerp  citizens  might  be  assured  that  all 
had  succeeded.  The  vessels  returned,  however, 
and  their  captains  declared,  that  the  bridge  was 
still  in  its  former  condition,  and  the  passage  as 
impracticable  as  ever.  4 6  Impossible  !"  cried 
Frederico,  6 6  Heaven  is  not  thus  unjust ;  and 
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my  labour  cannot  have  been  utterly  in  vain. 
The  cowards  have  not  ventured  near  enough  to 
ascertain  the  truth. "  St  Aldegonde,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  remonstrances,  sent  other  ships, 
but  the  men  were  indeed  panic-struck,  and  turn- 
ed back  without  having  reached  the  Spanish  sta- 
tion. 

The  people  now  began  to  murmur  ;  and  Ant- 
werp was  more  disquieted  than  ever ;  hints  were 
dropped  of  treachery  and  connivance  ;  no  Catho- 
lic durst  henceforth  appear  on  the  streets  without 
danger  of  being  attacked  and  insulted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Frederico  levied  fifty  horse- 
men, and  rode  out,  that  he  might  convince  him- 
self what  was  the  real  conclusion  of  this  affair. 
But  even  here  he  was  disappointed  ;  the  enemy 
had  advanced  farther  than  he  was  aware,  and  he 
had  not  gone  half  a  mile,  when  a  band  of  Spanish 
pikemen  came  to  meet  him.  "  Comrades,"  cried 
Frederico  to  his  own  soldiers,  "  you  are  aware 
that  we  must  have  intelligence,  let  it  cost  what 
it  may.  Let  us  attack  these  men,  therefore, 
though  they  are  by  number  an  overmatch,  and  if 
we  take  but  one  prisoner,  our  object  will  be  gain- 
ed,"   The  horsemen,  by  whom  he  was  attended, 
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were  well  chosen  ;  they  rushed  outrageously  on 
the  Spaniards,  who  received  them  on  their  pikes, 
and  stood  with  surprising  firmness,  while  their 
musketry  from  the  rear  ranks  kept  up  a  murderous 
fire  against  the  Netherlander  The  latter  con- 
tinued to  press  forward,  however,  and  were  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  give  way  ; 
our  hero  took  ten  prisoners,  and  among  these 
was  the  captain  of  the  band — Fernando  Nunez  ! 
With  a  dismal  frown,  as  a  Flemish  dragoon  be- 
gan to  plunder  his  person,  he  recognized  Giani- 
belli,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  look  of  recognition 
equally  dark  and  portentous,  at  the  same  time 
commanding  the  soldier  to  desist.  Nunez  grin- 
ned, and  bit  his  lips  with  rage.  "  Traitor  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  God  has  given  me  into  thy 
hands  is  indeed  the  severest  punishment  that 
might  be  inflicted  for  my  sins !"  Without  deigning 
to  make  him  any  answer,  Gianibelli  rode  back  to 
Antwerp,  and  his  troop  followed  him  with  their 
prisoners.  "  St  Aldegonde,11  said  he  on  his  ar- 
rival, "  I  deliver  into  your  charge  the  unworthy 
father  of  my  beloved  Cassilda.  You  will  ap- 
point for  him  a  prison  suitable  to  his  rank,  and 
forget  not  that  he  is  my  captive,  and  that  it  is  of 
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the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  keep  him  here. 
But  so  far  as  I  can  understand  the  confessions 
extorted  from  the  other  Spaniards,  the  bridge  is 
destroyed.  I  must  have  the  conviction  of  my 
own  senses,  however.  Give  me,  therefore,  a  ship, 
and  I  shall  set  out  immediately,  for  the  cowards 
who  were  last  employed,  had  not  resolution  to 
venture  within  sight  of  the  Spanish  works.  I 
.  shall  pass  by  them,  and,  God  willing,  shall  return 
hither  with  the  Zealand  fleet."  He  went,  accord- 
ingly, followed  by  Cassilda's  blessing  and  fervent 
prayers  ;  she  had  yet  no  suspicion  of  her  father's 
imprisonment.  With  his  telescope  raised,  Fre- 
derico  now  stood  courageously  on  the  deck,  while, 
at  a  curve  of  the  river,  he  came  within  range  of  a 
small  Spanish  battery,  by  which  he  was  imme- 
diately assailed.  But  this  did  not  interrupt  his 
progress  ;  he  seemed  miraculously  saved,  and  the 
vessel  advanced,  till  he  could  distinctly  see  the 
ruins  of  the  bridge.  There,  to  his  great  vexa- 
tion and  astonishment,  the  Spaniards  were  again 
in  full  activity,  and  the  nearer  he  approached, 
the  more  firmly  he  was  convinced,  that  the  Duke, 
in  this  short  space  of  time,  had  in  such  manner  re- 
paired the  bulwark,  and  supplied  the  breach  with 
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iron  chains,  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  as  ever 
for  ships  to  make  good  their  passage.  A  shower 
of  musket  balls  now  fell  around  him,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  his  undertaking  was  quite  hopeless. 
He  tacked  about,  therefore,  hearing  peals  of  scorn- 
ful laughter  from  the  Spaniards,  and  arrived  in 
Antwerp  miserably  disappointed. 

Night  had  begun  to  close,  when  he  disembark- 
ed on  the  quay,  and,  instead  of  asking  questions, 
all  who  met  him  had  already  anticipated  the 
truth,  and  passed  by  him  timidly,  and  in  silence. 
He  hastened  to  St  Aldegonde,  whom  he  found 
at  the  Senate-House,  where  our  hero  had  now 
the  mortification  of  laying  the  disheartening  re- 
sult of  his  embassy  before  the  assembled  coun- 
cil. When  he  entered  the  hall,  he  found  them 
engaged  in  a  very  serious  debate,  but,  without 
waiting  to  inquire  what  subject  had  thus  engaged 
them,  he  explained  the  full  extent  of  their  dan- 
ger, concluding  with  a  request,  that  they  would 
immediately  vote  to  him  the  means  of  making  a 
second  attempt  similar  to  the  former,  but  which, 
he  trusted,  might  have  a  more  fortunate  termina- 
tion. "  The  intelligence  you  bring  to  us,"  said 
St  Aldegonde,  "  is  no  doubt  gloomy  and  alarm- 
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ing ;  but  you,  at  least,  may  on  this  occasion 
feel  altogether  free  from  self-reproach,  while  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  confess,  that  we  reposed 
too  little  confidence  in  your  schemes,  and,  there- 
fore, the  fortunate  moment  has  been  lost.  Ant- 
werp is,  in  truth,  much  indebted  to  you,  and  it 
is  doubly  painful  for  one  who,  like  myself,  has 
always  been  your  friend,  to  say  that,  instead  of 
expressing  our  gratitude  as  we  ought  to  do,  we 
must  now,  for  the  sake  of  the  commonweal,  offend 
and  distress  you  very  deeply.'1 — "  Must  /" 
answered  Frederico  with  his  darkest  frown,  "  how 
then,  and  whence  arises  this  necessity  ?"  "  Your 
wife,"  answered  St  Aldegonde,  "  is  now  in  pri- 
son.11 "  My  Cassilda  !"  said  he,  starting  as  from 
a  dream.  "  So  it  is,"  answered  the  Burgomeis- 
ter  coldly,  "  we  found  on  the  person  of  the  Spa- 
nish captain,  Fernando  Nunez,  this  billet.  Read 
it  yourself,  and  then  judge  whether,  with  such 
proofs  in  our  possession,  we  could  act  otherwise 
than  we  have  done.11 

Frederico  perused  the  letter.  It  was  the  same 
which  Cassilda  had  written  at  Catharina1s  house, 
and  placed  behind  the  statue  of  St  Peter.  He 
laid  it  on  the  table  without  a  word.    "  Besides,11 
o  2 
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resumed  St  Aldegonde,  44  this  mysterious  billet 
has  very  probably  been  the  means  of  saving  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  According  to  ac- 
counts which  we  have  received  from  the  cap- 
tives, Fernando  Nunez,  just  before  the  explosion, 
made  his  appearance,  and  almost  by  violence  led 
away  the  Duke  from  the  bridge.  In  his  gratitude 
for  that  interference,  the  Prince  promoted  Nunez 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  after  which  it  was  the  will  of 
Providence,  that,  on  the  first  service  undertaken  by 
him,  he  should  fall  into  your  power  as  a  prison- 
er.'1 Frederico  still  remained  with  his  arms  fold- 
ed, looking  sternly  on  the  ground.  44  Nay,  wor- 
thy friend,"  said  St  Aldegonde,  44  be  not  thus 
overcome.  We  were  forced  to  act  as  we  have 
done  ;  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  conducting 
her  to  prison,  in  order  that  she  might  be  safe 
from  the  infuriated  populace.  Be  assured  that 
we  shall  not  forget  your  feelings  as  a  husband, 
and  that  Cassilda  shall  be  treated  as  leniently 
as  possible.,,  44  But,11  murmured  Frederico,  44  she 
has  then  saved  the  Duke's  life  ?"  44  If  you 
would  wish  to  see  her,11  added  St  Aldegonde,  who 
did  not  hear  these  words,  "  this  will  not  be  re- 
fused to  you.11    44  No,11  answered  Frederico,  in  a 
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voice  of  thunder,  66  not  a  word  more  of  her, 
but  act  as  you  think  proper.  Only  give  me 
ships  and  gunpowder,  and  I  shall  again  pre- 
pare for  the  Duke  such  a  midnight  divertise- 
ment,  as  he  little  reckons  on,  and  at  which  no 
warning  genius  will  appear  for  his  rescue  ;  but  in- 
stant activity  is  required ;  the  commonweal  is  at 
stake,  and  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  grant- 
ing me  the  supplies  which  I  thus  demand  of 
you.r>  With  these  words,  he  left  the  assembly, 
and  the  council  soon  after  dissolved. 

On  the  following  morning,  St  Aldegonde  came 
into  Frederico's  apartment.  "  Sir  Knight,*1 
said  he,  "  the  truly  great  mind  should  soar  abo^e 
all  ordinary  passions.  You  seem  to  misunder- 
stand the  character  of  Cassilda,  whose  error  we 
must  in  our  hearts  excuse,  even  though  as  judges 
we  are  forced  to  condemn  her.  Would  you  not 
desire  to  see  her  ?  Ought  she  not  to  hear  from 
you,  even  a  few  words,  to  say  that  you  forgive 
her  ?"  "  No  V  answered  Frederico,  knitting  his 
brows,  u  she  now  belongs  to  you  ;  she  is  wholly 
in  your  power,  and  I  shall  not  interfere  with  your 
rights."    "  She  wished  to  speak  with  her  father,'1 

said  St  Aldegonde,  "  will  you  permit  this  P11 
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"  You  are  burgomeister,"  answered  our  hero, 
"  fulfil  your  own  duties,  and  forget  that  Cassilda 
is  the  wife  of  Frederico  Gianibelli.  As  for  my 
prisoner,  Fernando  Nunez,  I  grant  him  freely 
my  permission  to  meet  with  his  daughter.  Chance 
has  again  brought  them  within  the  same  town 
walls  ;  I  would  not  be  the  means  of  causing  their 
second  separation ;  and  they  may  share  the  fate 
which  hangs  over  them  together."  "  Gianibelli,"1' 
replied  St  Aldegonde,  in  a  very  grave  and  se- 
vere tone,  "  who  knows  how  soon  our  last  hour 
may  strike,  and  how  much  we  ourselves  may 
then  have  need  of  compassion  ?  Therefore,  I  beg 
once  more  that  you  will  forgive  your  Cassilda, 
and  that  you  will  dismiss  from  your  mind  that 
groundless  belief,  that  she  has  carried  on  any  se- 
cret intercourse  with  the  Duke.  Were  this  pos- 
sible, she  would  not  have  renounced  him  for 
your  sake,  nor  fled  from  his  protection  in  Spain. 
Moreover,  I  would  advise  that  you  should  set 
her  father  at  liberty,-- -for  whom  the  Duke  has  of- 
fered a  most  important  ransom.  By  giving  him 
up,  we  shall  receive  back  the  brave  Teligny, — 
and  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  would  bless  you  for 
adopting  a  resolution  so  noble." 
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"  As  to  the  ransom  adequate  for  the  Spanish 
captive,  Fernando  Nunez,"  said  Frederico,  "  it 
is  my  part  to  determine  what  it  ought  to  be. — So 
long  as  I  live  he  shall  remain  in  prison ;  such  is 
my  pleasure,  and  it  is  a  resolution  which  I  shall 
not  forego  to  gratify  the  Duke's  humour.  Com- 
mand me  to  devote  my  heart's  blood,  my  life, — I 
am  prepared  to  make  any  such  sacrifice  for  your 
sake,  and  that  of  your  commonwealth, — but  as  to 
the  prisoner, — no  ! — he  is  mine,  and  I  shall  hold 
him  fast !" — "  But  if  the  senate  command  his 
being  set  at  liberty  said  St  Aldegonde,  "  if  the 
people  insisted  that  it  must  be  so, — would  you  as- 
sert your  own  will  against  theirs  — "  Nay,"  an- 
swered Frederico,  "  I  would  do  more ; — in  my 
disdain  of  your  unjust  conduct,  I  should  leave 
Antwerp  to  her  fate,  you  should  never  behold  me 
again.  I  thought  you  had  known  Gianibelli 
better  than  to  suppose  that  aught  could  be  gain- 
ed from  him  by  threats  and  defiance  1"  For  the 
first  time  St  Aldegonde,  in  a  mood  of  gloom  and 
discontent,  parted  from  his  friend,  whose  mind 
was  now  torn  by  conflicting  emotions.  He,  in- 
deed, loved  Cassilda  as  sincerely  as  ever,  and  his 
pride  had  been  more  wounded  than  his  affection. 
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When  St  Aldegonde  had  taken  his  leave,  he 
walked  gloomily  towards  the  window,  and  was  sta- 
tioned there,  lost  in  thought,  when  Catharina  van 
der  Weert  rushed  breathless  and  agitated  into 
the  room.  "  If  you  have  not  lost  all  the  feelings 
of  a  man,"  she  exclaimed,  "  by  the  love  you  once 
bore  to  Cassilda,  and  the  happiness  you  enjoyed  in 
her  presence,  I  implore  you  to  have  compassion  on 
the  poor  orphan,  whose  father  died  on  the  scaffold, 
and  whose  lover  now  pines  a  hopeless  prisoner  un- 
der the  power  of  our  enemies.  Grant  the  Spa- 
nish captain  his  liberty  in  return  for  that  of  Te- 
ligny, — your  faithful  and  once  cherished  friend. 
Sacrifice  but  this  much  of  your  imperious  will  at 
the  shrine  of  love,  of  friendship,  and  filial  affec- 
tion." 

Frederico  fixed  his  eyes  gloomily  on  the  ground, 
but  made  no  answer.  "  You  are  silent,"  said 
Catharina;  "  your  heart  has  become  steeled 
against  every  emotion,  and  you  will  not  utter  one 
word  of  consolation  for  my  distresses  ?" — "  Nay,' 
said  Frederico,  interrupting  her,  "  you  deter- 
mined, of  your  own  free  will,  that  you  would 
never  again  behold  Teligny  within  the  walls  of 
Antwerp.    By  your  own  sentence,  he  was  driven 
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out  in  his  despair  to  meet  the  fate  which  has 
overwhelmed  him.  "  Aye,  too  truly  have  you 
spoken.  I  did  so,"  answered  Catharina  ;  "  but 
since  my  betrothed  lover  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  I  have  bitterly  atoned  for  the  in- 
justice of  which  I  was  then  guilty.  Even  for 
that  very  cause  I  betake  myself  to  you,  in  hum- 
ble supplication,  that  you  will  grant  me  Teligny's 
ransom.  To  you  alone  I  look  for  the  recovery 
of  my  soul's  peace — on  your  answer  depend  all 
the  hopes  that  are  left  to  me  in  this  world  !"  She 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  but  he  raised  her  coldly 
and  formally.  "  You  have  said  but  the  truth," 
he  exclaimed ;  "  my  heart  is  steeled  against 
every  emotion  such  as  you  labour  to  excite.  He 
who  has  possessed  and  lost  Heaven  as  I  have 
done,  thenceforth  becomes  the  denizen,  nay,  the 
slave  of  hell !"  At  these  wild  words,  she  seized 
his  arm  once  more,  and  looked  at  him  imploring- 
ly— suddenly,  however,  as  if  struck  by  some  se- 
cret recollection,  she  recoiled,  and  exclaimed, 
"  What  could  I  expect  from  the  man  who  casts 
off  his  affectionate  faithful  wife — allowing  her  to 
pine  away  in  a  solitary  dungeon,  and  who  che- 
rishes no  other  passion  but  that  of  wild  insatiable 
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ambition  ?  Farewell,  Gianibelli !  Catharina  van 
der  Weert  came  hither  in  her  humility  and  af- 
fliction, with  a  poor  entreaty,  which  you  have  re- 
jected with  disdain.  But  know,  Signor,  that  the 
forsaken  orphan  will  yet  find  other  means  of  ob- 
taining that  justice  which  you  have  denied  to  her 
prayers  !" 

"  Contemptible  woman  !"  exclaimed  Frederi- 
co,  as  she  left  his  apartment, — and  he  became 
absorbed  again  in  his  own  dreams  ;  but,  alas  !  of 
all  sufferings  to  a  manly  generous  spirit,  this 
must  be  the  severest,  to  feel  that  he  struggles 
under  contending  impulses — that  he  is  acting  at 
variance  with  his  own  heart.  Gianibelli's  love  to 
Cassilda  was  unconquerable  and  fervent ; — often- 
times her  well-known  form  rose  on  his  imagina- 
tion,— more  beautiful,  more  attractive  than  ever, 
but  then, — the  detested  visage  of  his  rival,  the 
prosperous  high-born  Duke  came  betwixt  them, 
grinning  in  scornful  triumph,  and  every  after 
emotion  yielded  to  jealousy  and  hatred.  At 
those  moments,  too,  when  his  love  had  gained  a 
transient  ascendancy, — when  he  almost  determin- 
ed to  beg  of  the  senate  that  she  should  be  set  at  li- 
berty, on  the  plea  that  she  had  but  acted,  for  a 
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moment,  the  part  of  an  affectionate  daughter, — 
and  that  the  Duke's  rescue  was  the  result  of  mere 
chance, — the  question  forced  itself  on  his  mind, — 
if  Cassilda  were  freed,  would  she  not  also  entreat 
him  to  take  the  ransom  offered  for  her  father,  and 
could  he  ever  permit  the  Duke  to  gain  such  a 
triumph  ? 

For  several  days  he  continued  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  conflict,  but  at  last  ambition  prevail- 
ed. He  determined  to  exert  himself  with  more 
energy  than  ever,  in  hopes,  by  that  means,  to  dis- 
tract his  attention,  and  allay  the  pain  of  self-re- 
proach, but  in  vain.  Meanwhile,  Cassilda  re- 
mained uncomplaining  and  perfectly  resigned  in 
her  prison,  where  she  had  a  cell  less  gloomy  and 
repulsive  than  that  of  an  ordinary  captive,  though 
the  doors  and  windows  were  firmly  secured  with 
iron  bars.  One  day  it  happened,  that  St  Alde- 
gonde  and  other  senators  came  and  questioned 
her  more  minutely  than  before,  regarding  the  bil- 
let which  they  had  discovered.  She  confessed, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  reserve,  the 
circumstances  by  which  she  had  been  induced  to 
write  the  lines, — adding,  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly repent  of  having  thus  once  fulfilled  her 
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duty  to  a  father ; — as  to  the  Duke  of  Parma's  life 
being  saved,  it  had  been  the  will  of  providence  to 
make  her  the  means  of  that  result,  but  without 
any  intention  of  her  own.  St  Aldegonde  now 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her  feelings  for  the  present 
moment,  and  her  apprehensions  for  the  future. 
"  I  require  no  consolation,"  she  answered ;  "  an 
inward  voice  has  oftentimes  warned  me,  that  with 
you — with  Antwerp,  my  fate,  whether  good  or 
evil,  will  be  united  ; — on  this  account,  I  am  tran- 
quil, and  prepared  in  mind  for  all  that  can  en- 
sue ; — only  I  wish  that  my  husband  were  con- 
vinced of  my  innocence,  and  that  I  have  never 
been  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  unfaithful  to 
him.  His  displeasure  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
pain  which  I  now  endure.  Tell  Frederico  this, 
and  reserve  your  consolations  for  him,  to  whom  I 
well  know  that  jealousy  must  prove  a  cruel  tor-i 
mem." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  she  was 
sitting,  as  usual,  alone,  and  lost  in  thought,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  her  father,  Fernando  Nunez, 
appeared  before  her.  "  Is  it  thus,  Cassilda,  that 
we  meet  again  ?"  said  he  in  a  stern  rough  tone. 
kC  My  father  !"  she  exclaimed,  and  would  have 
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fallen  into  his  arms,  but  he  repulsed  her,  though 
not  harshly.  4<  I  should  despise  and  curse  thee,1'' 
he  resumed,  "  did  I  not  know  that  it  is  for  my 
sake  that  thou  art  now  doomed  to  pine  in  this 
miserable  prison, — that  because  thou  did'st  not 
hate  me,  thou  hast  encountered  hatred.  Oh  !  too 
well  do  I  know  all  this  !  During  the  few  days 
that  I  have  lived  here  a  prisoner,  I  have  heard, 
from  the  lips  of  numberless  witnesses,  how  base- 
ly thou  hast  been  deceived.  The  traitor  who, 
with  one  word,  could  restore  thee  to  liberty,  loves 
thee  no  longer, — the  beautiful  rose  is  withered  ; 
he  has  sated  himself  with  its  fragrance,  and  casts 
t  away  to  be  trodden  into  the  dust."  44  No — 
10,  my  father  !"  exclaimed  Cassilda,  "  that  he 
still  loves  me  is  a  truth  felt  in  my  inmost  heart ; 
:hough  his  affection  now  seems  to  sleep  under 
he  influence  of  jealousy  and  wounded  pride,  it 
rill  awake  and  beam  forth  more  ardently  than 
jver  ere  it  dies." — "  And  when  we  think  of  the 
generous  noble-minded  Duke,"  said  Nunez  ;  "  he 
riiose  love  is  unchangeable,  who  would  himself 
lave  sacrificed  all  the  pride  of  rank,  and  have  led 
hee  to  the  altar — "  "  Speak  not  of  him,  I  con- 
are  you,"  said  Cassilda,  in  a  tone  of  anger  and 
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dignity ;  "  those  words  become  not  a  father  to 
utter,  which  his  daughter  cannot  hear  without 
shame  and  aversion.  Rather  be  to  me  a  messen- 
ger of  peace  !  I  have  had  already  my  share  of 
grief,  and  might  I  not  be  indulged,  for  a  short 
space,  the  happiness  of  believing,  even  were  it  but 
a  dream,  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a  parent 
whom  I  can  love  and  honour  ?"  The  rough  sol- 
dier, from  whose  mind  all  softer  emotions  had 
long  been  estranged,  could  not  withstand  this  ap- 
peal. He  pressed  Cassilda  tenderly  to  his  heart, 
and  never  spoke  to  her  again  of  the  Prince. 
Thus  he  was  allowed  to  visit  her  every  day  for 
some  weeks  afterwards.  Cassilda  did  not  ev< 
receive  any  message  from  Gianibelli ;  and  tho? 
interviews  with  her  father,  were  the  only  variet 
afforded  in  her  wearisome  confinement. 


There  is  no  grief  if  it  is  unblended  with  sell 
reproach,  to  which  music  may  not  sometim< 
supply  a  congenial  mode  of  utterance  ;  and  on 
evening  Cassilda,  with  her  lute  on  her  arm,  wa 
stationed  at  the  window  by  moonlight.  The 
night  had  closed  in  with  weather  stormy  anc 
variable  ;  dark  clouds  came  ever  and  anon,  driver 
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across  the  moon,  that  still  broke  out  again  with 
effulgence,  rendered  brighter  by  contrast.  "  An 
emblem  of  my  life  !"  said  she,  while  the  tears 
shone  trembling  in  her  eyes.  "  It  has  been  spent 
amid  clouds  and  tempests ;  only  brief  intervals 
of  unspeakable  happiness  broke  through  them, 
to  illumine  my  toilsome  pilgrimage.  She  raised 
her  head,  with  its  beautiful  dishevelled  tresses, 
and  looked  up  to  the  starry  heavens, — to  the  il- 
limitable realms  of  the  Almighty  Father,  who 
chastises  where  he  loves,  and  guides  all  his  faith- 
ful servants,  through  the  rough  paths  of  this  life, 
to  their  home  of  everlasting  rest.  She  struck  some 
mournful  chords  on  her  lute ;  old  remembrances 
crowded  on  her  mind,  and,  in  a  low  plaintive 
voice,  she  began  to  sing  a  Spanish  ballad,  de- 
scribing the  calm  that  follows  a  storm  at  sea, — 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  a  cautious  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  She  started  up,  when  a  man, 
wearing  a  mask,  rushed  in  ;  he  made  her  a  sig- 
nal to  be  silent,  and  to  follow  him.  Cassilda  was 
now  terrified ;  for  she  could  not  recognise  in  his 
figure  any  one  that  she  had  ever  seen  before.  In 
his  gestures  he  expressed  the  utmost  haste  and 
impatience — laying  his  hand  on  his  lips,  in  token 
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that  he  dared  not  answer,  when  she  demanded, 
"  Who  art  thou  ?"  At  last  he  took  her  gently 
by  the  arm  to  lead  her  away,  and,  without  far- 
ther reflection,  she  followed  him.  They  proceed- 
ed through  long  vaulted  passages,  where  their 
footsteps  echoed  strangely  amid  the  reign  of  so- 
litude and  darkness,  till,  on  arriving  at  a  low 
Gothic  door,  studded  with  iron,  it  was  opened, 
and  they  stepped  out  into  the  cold  air  of  that 
stormy  night. 

"You  are  free,  my  beloved  Cassilda,"  said  a  voice 
meeting  her  from  without,  and  immediately  she 
was  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  some  one  whom,  in 
her  confusion,  she  yet  scarcely  recognised.  "  Have 
you  forgotten  the  voice  of  your  own  faithful  Catha- 
rina?"  said  her  friend — "  And  look, — here,  too, 
is  your  father,  who  is  now  at  liberty.  Thank 
Heaven,  my  plans  for  you,  as  well  as  for  him,  have 
succeeded.  But  hasten,  I  conjure  you,  from  this 
place — fly  ere  it  is  possible  that  you  can  be  mis- 
sed." Catharina  seized  her  by  one  arm  ;  her  fa- 
ther supported  her  on  the  other  side,  and  thus 
she  was  forced,  for  a  considerable  distance,  to  go 
with  them.  Suddenly  she  arrested  their  hurried 
progress.  "  Yonder — yonder  is  my  home,'1  cried 
she,  pointing  to  the  harbour,  and  to  the  house  of 
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Gianibelli, — "  lead  me  thither,  or  leave  me  alone, 
and  fly  before  the  avenging  arm  of  justice  over- 
takes you  V — "  And  thou  wilt  forsake  me  yet 
another  time  ?"  said  Fernando,  gnashing  his  teeth 
with  rage.  "  Here — here  alone  is  my  happiness," 
cried  Cassilda,  "  and  you  would  force  me  hence 
to  misery  and  guilt.    Here  is  safety, — elsewhere 
destruction  !"      "  Ungrateful  traitress,"  cried 
Nunez,  exasperated  to  frenzy,  and  drawing  his 
dagger, — "  either  shalt  thou  follow  me  to  the 
Spanish  camp,  or  this  hour  shall  be  thy  last  V 
"  Shrink  not  I11  answered  Cassilda — strike  bold- 
ly ;  I  shall  then  fulfil  my  vow  to  Frederico — 
love  even  unto  death  !"    Catharina  had  almost 
wrested  the  dagger  from  the  madman's  grasp. 
;<  Away,  away  V  cried  she, — "  if  you  would  not 
sacrifice  both  your  own  life  and  mine.  Cassilda, 
I  shall  remain  with  you.    Go,  go — I  beseech 
you — this  man  will  be  your  convoy     added  she, 
pointing  to  the  person  who  had  brought  her 
friend  out  of  prison — "  hasten,  for  if  you  remain 
for  another  hour  within  sight  of  Antwerp's  walls, 
we  are  lost.11    Still  growling  out  threats  and  im- 
orecations  against  his  daughter,  the  detestable 
Vunez  at  length  retired. 
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"  That  you  would  not  return  with  him  to  the 
Spanish  army,"  said  Catharina  to  her  friend  when 
they  were  left  alone,  "  I  was  thoroughly  convin- 
ced. My  Cassilda's  heart  is  like  a  flower  that 
will  expand  its  leaves  but  to  the  chaste  sunlight 
of  a  husbands  love, — and  I,  too, — rejoice  with 
me, — I  have  freed  my  betrothed  lover,  Teiigny : 
I  have  broken  his  chains,  along  with  those  of 
Fernando  Nunez.  As  for  your  captivity,  how 
easy  was  the  task  for  a  sincere  friend  to  find 
means  of  opening  your  prison  gates  ! — The  bles- 
sed religion  of  our  ancestors  gives  us  the  cour- 
age, the  strength,  and  ingenuity  to  fulfil  every 
good  and  beneficent  purpose." 

They  had,  meanwhile,  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Gianibelli,  when  Catharina  retired,  and  Cassilda 
stood  thoughtfully  at  the  well-known  threshold  of 
her  own  home.  Still  a  feeble  light  was  visible  from 
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the  window  of  her  husband's  apartment,  and  at  in- 
tervals she  caught  some  melancholy  dying  tones 
of  his  guitar.  She  shuddered  at  these  sounds, — 
"  Heaven  only  knows  in  what  state  I  shall  now 
find  him !"  said  she  to  herself,  as  with  fear  and 
trembling  she  passed  up  stairs,  and  knocked 
gently  at  the  door.  Frederico  was  seated  be- 
side a  lamp,  now  almost  expiring,  though  the 
flame  rose  fitfully  at  intervals,  like  the  last 
struggles  of  a  parting  spirit,  and  illumed  his  pale 
grief-worn  countenance.  The  bustle  of  his  daily 
occupations  served,  in  some  measure,  to  distract 
his  mind  from  gloomy  reflections,  that,  in  the 
still  hours  of  night,  gained  double  strength,  and 
the  mournful  notes  of  his  guitar  rather  deep- 
ened the  impression  of  his  utter  loneliness. 
Watching  the  lamp's  faint  glimmer,  he  remem- 
bered how  uncertain  is  human  life,  when  the 
sources  of  joy  are  decayed  by  which  alone  ex- 
istence is  upheld ; — the  thought  rose  on  his  mind, 
and  vibrated  with  a  cold  shuddering  through 
every  nerve,  that  Cassilda's  long  imprisonment 
might  cause  her  premature  death, — when  the 
door  opened  very  slowly,  and  she  herself  entered. 
Pale,  trembling,  and  anxious,  as  Cassilda  now 
vol.  11.  p 
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appeared,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
train  of  his  apprehensions  should  at  first  be  strength- 
ened, rather  than  dispelled.  "  Merciful  Heaven  F] 
he  exclaimed,  starting  up— 4 'it  is  her  ghost  P  But, 
in  the  next  moment,  the  warm  heaving  bosom 
that  was  pressed  against  his — the  long  protracted 
ardent  kiss  that  was  imprinted  on  his  lips — that 
embrace,  and  that  kiss,  so  truly  the  same  as  in 
former  years,  convinced  him  that  it  was  no  phan- 
tom, but  his  own  loving  and  beautiful  wife,  whom 
he  now  clasped  in  his  arms. 

"  And  you  refused,  then,-  to  go  with  your  fa- 
ther ?"  said  he,  when  she  had  briefly  narrated 
the  adventures  of  the  night,  though  without 
mentioning  Catharina.  "  You  did  not  leave  me 
for  the  sake  of  that  renowned  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  still  loves  you,  but  hastened  to  the  melan- 
choly home  of  your  husband,  who  had  allowed 
you  to  remain  in  prison,  and  refused  to  send  even 
one  message  of  encouragement  and  consolation. 
Oh  !  my  Cassilda !  you,  who  are  in  spirit  so  far 
exalted  above  me, — whose  affection,  like  a  divine 
flame,  burns  unchanged,  and  equally  in  joy  and 
in  sorrow, — when  rewarded  or  oppressed,  always 
faithful  and  ardent — forgive — if  it  be  possible, 
1 
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forgive  me  !  Nothing  shall  ever  more  effect  our 
separation. — Love  even  unto  death  !* — "  And 
fidelity  for  ever  !"  answered  Cassilda,  blushing 
deeply  ;  and,  with  these  words,  she  sunk  unresist- 
ing into  his  arms. 

Among  the  Antwerp  senators,  who  learned 
next   morning  the  escape  of  both  prisoners, 
there  arose  an  extraordinary  alarm  and  com- 
motion.   The  people  had  been  excessively  en- 
raged against  Gianibelli — looking  on  him  as  the 
sole  cause  that  their  favourite  Teligny  had  not 
returned  to  Antwerp.    The  assembled  senators 
considered  the  flight  of  Cassilda  very  important 
and  hazardous,  and  were  not  a  little  astonished 
when  Gianibelli  made  his  appearance  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  informed  them  that  his 
wife  had  been  taken  out  of  prison  against  her 
own  will, — that  she  had  escaped  from  her  father, 
and  returned  to  his  house,  thus  affording  the 
surest  proof,  that  she  never  could  have  cherished 
any  design  against  the  commonweal  of  Antwerp, 
or  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, — but  had  been 
led  to  write  that  unfortunate  billet  by  a  transient 
impulse  of  filial  duty.    He  begged  of  the  senate, 
therefore,  that  they  would  ratify  her  liberty, 
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which  was  agreed  to  without  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition ;  and  they  were  the  more  disposed  to  this 
measure,  as  they  now  received  a  dispatch  from 
the  Spanish  camp,  with  news  that  Teligny  had 
been  freed.  He  had  been  obliged,  however,  to  grant 
his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  not  bear  arms 
for  the  freedom  of  Antwerp.  The  same  ambas- 
sador who  brought  the  Duke  of  Parma's  letter 
to  the  senate,  had  also  one  of  Teligny  to  Catha- 
rina,  of  which  the  contents  were  : — 

"  You  have  sworn  that  you  will  never  meet 
me  again  within  the  walls  of  our  native  town  ; — 
for  this  reason,  though  with  an  almost  broken 
heart,  I  have  entered  into  conditions  not  to  de- 
fend the  citizens  of  Antwerp,  by  whom  Adrian 
van  der  Weert  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  But 
there  are  other  stations  where  my  sword  may  yet 
be  wielded  for  my  native  land,  and  to  one 
other  of  these  I  shall  now  hasten.  Farewell.1' 


The  Spanish  Prince  had  now  restored  h 
floating  bridge,  with  its  railing  of  masts,  in 
as  formidable  a  condition  as  before.    He  h 
strengthened  his  outer-works  also,  in  order 
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ward  off  any  future  attacks  of  Gianibelirs  fire- 
vessels.  The  latter  was,  meanwhile,  restless  and 
indefatigable  in  his  preparations  for  a  new  assault; 
— the  senators  were  also  better  disposed  to  listen 
to  his  schemes  than  before  ; — so  that,  in  a  short 
time,  other  ships  were  sacrificed,  in  order  to  be 
filled  with  powder, — and,  accompanied  by  a  flot- 
tilla  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  were  sent  down  the 
Scheldt ; — consequently,  the  bridge  was  demo- 
lished a  second  time,  or,  at  least,  injured  more 
than  on  the  former  occasion ;  but,  on  account  of 
adverse  winds,  the  Zealand  fleet  was  prevented 
from  making  its  appearance  : — so  this  adventure 
proved  ineffectual.  A  third  attack  was  now 
made ;  which  last  proved  altogether  abortive,  for 
the  Spaniards  were  too  much  on  their  guard  ; 
and  Gianibelli  himself  was  obliged  to  inform  the 
senate,  that  he  knew  not  what  to  recommend, 
and  that  they  should  themselves  devise  some 
new  mode  of  defence. 

Only  beneath  his  own  roof,  in  the  arms  of  his 
beloved  Cassilda,  who  had  now  become  dearer  to 
him  than  ever,  could  he  find  any  solace  or  miti- 
gation of  his  distress  at  these  many  failures.  He 
was,  indeed,  driven  almost  to  despair,  and  ex- 
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posed  himself  to  every  danger, — sometimes  with 
pike  in  hand,  joining  with  the  brave  Scotsmen^ 
and  within  the  next  hour  taking  his  place  as  a 
private  dragoon  with  the  Netherlander.  On  the 
slightest  intimation  of  a  skirmish,  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  being  resolved  that,  whatever  were  the 
result,  his  own  exertions  should  not  be  spared. 
From  all  those  engagements,  he  returned  home 
to  Cassilda,  without  even  the  slightest  bodily- 
wound,  though  with  a  mind  harassed  and  torn 
by  the  most  violent  emotions.  Her  composure, 
however,  was  unconquerable.  "  My  beloved 
Frederico,"  said  she,  "  let  us  enjoy  the  last  drops 
that  the  cup  of  life  affords  us,  with  hearts  un- 
changed, cheerful,  and  innocent.  The  death- 
bell  of  Antwerp  and  her  liberty  will  sound,  per- 
haps, ere  long,  and,  in  the  same  hour,  we  shall 
have  finished  our  allotted  task,  and  have  done 
with  this  world." 

The  Spanish  Prince,  who  had  been  informed  by 
Fernando  Nunez  of  Cassilda's  unabated  constan- 
cy and  resolution,  was  afraid  that  this  heroic  wo- 
man would  not  survive  her  husband's  death.  In 
order,  at  all  events,  to  save  her  life,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Gianibelli,  offering,  that  if,  in  the  pre » 
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sent  state  of  Antwerp,  he  wished  to  leave  the 
town,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so ; — that  he 
might  go  to  England,  Germany,  or  whithersoever 
he  was  most  inclined, — adding,  that  money  should 
be  supplied  for  his  expences,  and  that  the  Prince 
would  guarantee  his  safety  in  accepting  this  pro- 
posal. Our  hero  answered  as  follows : — "  Giani- 
belli  will  never  turn  coward,  and  fly  from  his  des- 
tiny. Either  shall  he  sing  a  '  Te  Deum1  on  the 
walls  of  this  town,  freed  from  its  invaders,  or  bury 
himself  under  its  ruins.  So  also  would  Alexan- 
der of  Parma  act,  if  he  were  in  the  place  of  Gi- 
anibelli,  who  thinks  himself  not  less  honourable, 
m  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  than  the  Prince  who 
has  thought  proper  to  insult  him  by  the  message 
just  received." 

While  he  traced  these  lines,  Cassilda  stood  by 
the  table,  and  fixed  on  him  a  penetrating  gaze. 
"  The  high-born  and  the  great,"  said  she,  "  are, 
methinks,  both  vain  and  foolish  ! — They  believe, 
forsooth,  that  they  alone  are  heroes, — and  that, 
for  the  sake  of  rescuing  our  own  transitory  lives, 
we,  the  humbler  denizens  of  this  world,  must  be 
content  to  make  any  sacrifice.  Mark  you,  Fre- 
derico, — with  every  hour  that  now  passes, — with 
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every  cannon  shot  which  is  fired  to  no  purpose, 
— I  count  the  moments  of  my  life, — and  make  up 
gradually  my  reckoning  with  fate.  Seek  not,  I 
pray  you,  for  death,  in  those  paltry  engagements, 
where  your  existence  would  be  offered  up  in  vain> 
Save  it  rather,  as  long  as  you  can  still  be  of  ser- 
vice,— and  when,  at  length,  the  Spaniards  shall 
force  their  way  over  the  ruined  ramparts  of  this 
town,  let  us  join  hand  in  hand  ; — I  shall  go  with 
you  to  the  breach,  and  we  shall  die  together  in 
its  defence." 


The  plans  of  destroying  the  bridge,  and  gain- 
ing a  free  passage  through  the  Scheldt,  had  now 
been  completely  abandoned.    On  the  suggestion 
of  Gianibelli,  it  was  resolved  to  bore  through  the 
dam  at  Covenstein,  so  that  the  whole  country 
might  be  thrown  under  water ;  and,  after  this,  to 
venture  a  last  attack  on  the  Spanish  station- 
Count  Hohenlohe,  Admiral  of  the  Zealand  fleet, 
approved  of  this  scheme,  and  promised  his  as- 
sistance.   From  the  sharp  experienced  eyes  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  however,  the  importance  of 
this  point  had  not  been  concealed.    Even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  he  had  guarded  Co- 
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venstein,  in  such  manner,  with  ramparts  and  bat- 
teries, that  any  attack  in  this  quarter  must  re- 
quire both  powerful  forces,  and  the  most  heroic 
resolution  in  their  commander. 

All  the  smaller  dams  had  been  cut  through  ; — 
already  the  Zealand  ships  advanced  on  their  new 
sea-room  towards  the  bulwark  at  Covenstein 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  attack  was  to 
be  made.  A  frightful  silence  now  reigned  through 
the  desolate  streets  of  Antwerp.  On  that  even- 
ing, every  citizen  remained  at  his  own  house,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  believing  that  these  might 
be  the  last  moments  which  he  could  enjoy  in  their 
society.  It  is  a  strange  and  fearful  emotion  which 
prevails  resistlessly  in  the  minds  of  men,  wKen,  in 
the  decisive  hour,  their  long  cherished  hopes  are 
passing  away.  If  the  next  hour  has  only  struck, 
then  there  is  no  longer  any  suspense, — no  choice 
between  good  or  evil  fortune, — nothing  more  left 
to  hope  or  to  fear ; — the  die  has  fallen,  and  their 
fates  are  decided  immoveably  and  changeless  for 
ever ! — On  this  evening,  too,  Gianibelli  sat  at 
home  with  his  wife ;  and,  in  silence,  they  gazed 
together  on  the  setting  sun.  "  When  to-morrow 
that  orb  again  descends,11  said  he,  "  deep, — blood- 
r  2 
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red  even  as  now,  then  the  lot  of  Antwerp  and 
ours,  too,  will  be  decided.  This  undertaking  is 
our  last  resource."  "  The  last  !"  repeated  his 
wife  in  a  faint  voice.  4 '  Aye,1'  said  he,  "  my 
dearest  Cassilda, — assuredly  the  last.  If  victo- 
ry be  not  ours  to-morrow,  then  we  may  crawl 
back  like  reptiles  into  our  narrow  cells,  but  we 
dare  speak  no  more  of  conquest,  nor  of  liber- 
ty. Yet,  a  few  days  or  hours  perchance,  we  may 
contrive  to  live,  but  this  is  all.  The  proud  Duke 
will  advance, — one  rampart  will  give  way  after 
another, — and,  meanwhile,  famine  will  deprive 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  spirit,  even  to  fall 
nobly.  By  to-morrow's  dawn, — by  the  next  blood- 
red  sun  gleams,  Cassilda,  the  strife  begins  ;  before 
evening  it  is  over,  and,  perhaps,  all  is  lost !" 


The  morning  had  not  yet  broke, — the  stars 
were  still  gleaming  in  Heaven,  when  four  illumina- 
tion vessels  were  dispatched  from  Fort  Lillo  to- 
wards the  dam  at  Covenstein.  The  large  ships 
of  the  Zealand  fleet  were  also  drawn  out  in  line 
opposite  to  the  fortifications.  Between  the  bridge, 
and  the  rampart  of  St  George,  an  ascent  was 
made  on  the  dike,  and,  with  wonderful  alacrity,  a 
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breast-work  prepared,  in  order  to  disunite  the  two 
hostile  batteries.  Under  this  protection,  the 
pioneers  now  laboured  to  cut  through  the  dike, 
and  every  soldier,  being  aware  how  important  was 
the  undertaking,  worked  with  redoubled  strength. 
The  Antwerp  fleet  also  began  from  the  other  side 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  infantry  from 
town  supported  the  brave  Zealanders,  who  stood 
nobly  by  their  breast-work, repulsing  every  attempt 
made  against  them. 

Intoxicated  with  their  first  success,  the  com- 
manders thought  that  their  victory  was  already 
certain.  They  began  even  to  empty  provisions 
and  merchandise  from  the  Zealand  ships,  and  load 
with  them  their  small  Antwerp  vessels,  thus  los- 
ing and  frittering  away  the  precious  time.  The 
task  of  the  pioneers  on  the  dam  was  no  longer 
carried  on  with  the  former  rapidity  and  persever- 
ance. The  energy  of  the  workmen  became,  indeed, 
quite  lamed,  when  Count  Hohenlohe  and  St  Al- 
degonde  went  into  a  small  merchantman,  which 
they  had  loaded,  and  exactly  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, put  about  to  Antwerp  to  celebrate  there 
the  triumph  which,  in  their  foolish  vanity,  they 
believed  that  they  had  won.    Amid  the  ringing 
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of  bells,  and  thunder  of  cannon,  they  entered  the 
harbour,  where  Gianibelli  stood  with  a  band  of 
his  brave  Scotsmen,  impatiently  waiting  for  intel- 
ligence from  the  bridge.  They  told  him  briefly 
what  had  occurred.  "  These  should  be  no  peals 
of  rejoicing  that  are  now  rung,"  he  answered. 
"  These  are  passing-bells  that  receive  you  here,— 
and  your  cannon-shots  are  no  better  than  the  last 
groans  of  expiring  Antwerp.  Herr  burgomeister, 
and  my  lord  admiral,  your  presence  here  is  use- 
less, and  your  absence  from  the  scene  of  action 
may  have  consequences  the  most  disastrous.  On, 
then,  my  faithful  comrades  !"  added  he,  addres- 
singhimself  to  the  men  that  he  had  collected  round 
him.  "  Away  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  by  land  or 
sea,  for  in  this  hour  our  friends  have  need  of  us." 

The  Duke  of  Parma  stood,  meanwhile,  with  the 
true  composure  of  a  hero  on  the  bridge,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders  to  guard  against  the  fire- 
ships,  which  were  now  incessantly  sent  against 
him.  He  had  adopted  the  precaution,  that,  when 
these  floating  mines  were  pressing  on  the  barrier, 
it  might  be  opened  in  several  places,  so  as  to  let 
them  pass  and  injure  the  Zealand  fleet,  rather 
than  himself.    By  dint  of  almost  supernatural 
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exertions,  and  a  thousand  times  risking  his  own 
life,  the  heroic  Prince  had  the  satisfaction  at  last 
of  perceiving  that  this  attack  would  be  ineffectual 
against  him.  Being  satisfied  that  his  favourite 
bulwark  was  out  of  danger,  he  hastened  with  se- 
veral hundred  Spanish  pikemen  to  defend  Coven- 
stein,  and  arrived  there  when  all  was  nearly  lost. 
The  stake  bastion  having  suffered  by  the  in- 
cessant fire  of  the  fleet,  had  almost  given  way, — 
the  brave  Gamboa,  its  defender,  lay  severely 
wounded, — most  of  his  soldiers  were  killed;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  the  Netherland- 
ers  increased  every  hour  in  number.  The  Duke 
then  collected  about  him  almost  all  the  troops 
that  he  could  find  in  the  trenches  or  elsewhere, — 
placed  himself  in  the  van,  and  advanced  in  order, 
by  his  presence,  to  restore  the  sinking  hopes  of 
his  party. 

Under  shelter  of  the  temporary  breastwork, 
between  the  stake  bastion  and  that  of  St  George, 
now  fought  rhe  best — the  very  kernel  and  mar- 
row of  the  Flemish  troops.  Here,  on  this  deci- 
sive point,  they  knew  that  the  liberty  of  their 
native  land  was  to  be  decided, — and  they  were 
determined  in  this  place  to  conquer  or  die.  At 
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length  Gianibelli  arrived  with  his  little  band,  and 
landed  at  the  very  same  moment  when  the  Duke 
of  Parma  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  confus- 
ed Spaniards  into  order,  and  was  leading  them 
onwards  for  a  new  attack.  Fate  had  thus  once 
more  brought  the  two  heroes  together.  They 
fought  closely,  man  to  man,  shield  clashing  on 
shield.  u  Cassilda"  was  the  battle-cry  of  Giani- 
belli, and,  shouting  her  name  aloud,  he  inflicted 
a  frightful  blow  on  the  Duke's  helmet ;  but,  in 
the  next  instant,  the  pike  of  a  Spanish  soldier 
struck  him  to  the  ground.  The  Netherlanders 
and  Scotsmen  fought  nobly  round  their  leader ; — 
they  covered  him  with  their  shields, — rescued  him, 
and  he  was  carried  back  on  board  ship  ; — but  when 
Gianibelli  thus  fell  wounded,  the  last  courage  and 
spirit  of  his  men  were  effectually  crushed.  The 
Italians  and  Spaniards  now  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  being  the  first  at  the  breast- 
work. It  was  mounted  and  won  accordingly.  Ant- 
werp's final  hopes  died  with  the  few  faithful  pi 
neers  who  were  slain  in  defending  it.  The  day  dre 
near  to  that  fatal  and  blood-red  sunset  that  Giani 
belli  had  anticipated  with  such  gloomy  foreboding 
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For  several  days  our  hero  was  confined  to  his 
couch,  languishing  under  severe  wounds.  His 
faithful  Cassilda  sat  by  him  unwearied,  holding 
his  burning  hand  within  hers,  and  all  the  while 
she  was  tranquil  and  resolute.  At  length,  St 
Aldegonde  came  one  morning  into  his  room  with 
a  letter.  "  Were  it  possible,  my  dear  friend," 
said  he,  "  to  bring  you  any  message  of  consola- 
tion in  a  time  like  this,  perhaps  I  might  do  so 
now.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  who  has  come  close 
to  our  gates,  and  commanded  us  to  surrender, 
has  sent  this  open  letter  addressed  to  you.  Here- 
in, he  gives  you  express  permission  (as  you  are 
now  wounded,  and  can  no  longer  be  of  service  in 
defence  of  Antwerp,)  to  depart  from  hence  to 
some  quiet  abode,  where  your  health  may  be 
fully  restored.  You  may  go  where  you  will, 
along  with  your  wife.  The  Duke  pledges  his 
word  of  honour  that  no  measure  shall  be  taken 
to  effect  your  separation,  or  in  any  way  to  dis- 
tress you.  Besides,  he  offers  to  give  hostages 
for  your  security,  and  it  is,  therefore,  my  counsel 
that  you  should  accept  of  his  proposal ;  the  ene- 
my are  close  upon  us, — and  we  are  no  longer  safe 
from  their  cannon-shot  and  grenades.    You  re- 
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quire  rest,  and  here,  least  of  all,  can  you  obtain 
a  fair  chance  of  recovery  ;  you  must  directly  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  who  now  leaves 
you  at  perfect  liberty  to  depart."  The  wounded 
hero  was  not  unmoved  by  this  offer.  "  Though 
in  courage  I  am  thine  equal,"  said  he,  "  yet, 
Alexander  of  Parma,  I  must  allow,  thou  surpas- 
sest  me  in  generosity,  as  well  as  in  good  for- 
tune. Let  the  Duke  know,"  added  he,  in  a 
feebler  tone — "  that  I  am  not  ungrateful ;  but 
that  Gianibelli,  and  his  wife  Cassilda  Nunez, 
will  survive  or  perish  with  the  liberty  of  Ant- 
werp,— and  if  the  city  fall,  will  enter  gladly 
through  the  dark  gates  of  the  tomb,  to  the 
realms  of  everlasting  liberty  and  rest."  Having 
thus  spoken,  he  sank  back  exhausted  on  his  couch. 
"  And  you,  noble  lady,"  said  St  Aldegonde,  turn- 
ing to  Cassilda,  "can  you  approve  of  this  resolve?" 
"  I  shall  share  the  lot  of  my  husband,"  said  she, 
"  whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow, — sun-light  or  dark- 
ness, I  shall  live  or  die  with  him  !"  "  Generous, 
noble-minded  victims  !"  said  the  venerable  St 
Aldegonde,  may  Heaven  yet  protect  you,  and 
have  compassion  on  our  unfortunate  city." 
But,  in  a  short  time,  famine  began  to  show  her 
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direful  power  over  the  devoted  inhabitants  of  Ant- 
werp, while  the  enemy  closed  the  circle  always 
more  narrowly  around  them.  Every  one,  even 
the  bravest,  now  despaired  of  rescue  ; — the  peo- 
ple murmured  at  their  fate,  for  hunger  was  yet 
more  formidable  than  the  swords  of  their  assail- 
ants. Under  these  circumstances,  the  assembled 
senate  debated,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  give  up  the  town,  after  having  made  some  to- 
lerable conditions,  than  to  wait  till  the  worst  had 
befallen  them.  While  they  were  deliberating  on 
this  question,  the  great  doors  of  the  hall  were 
opened,  and  Frederico  Gianibelli  was  brought  in 
on  his  couch,  borne  by  his  faithful  Scotsmen. 

"  Once  more,"  said  he,  in  a  faint  voice — "  I 
have  come  hither  ; — the  dying  man  appears  be- 
fore you,  that  he  may  warn  you  for  the  last  time  ! 
— Often,  indeed,  you  have  refused  his  counsels, 
as  if  they  had  been  mere  visions  ;  but  follow  his 
advice,  at  least  for  this  once. — Do  not,  I  admo- 
nish, I  conjure  you — do  not  open  Antwerp's 
gates  to  the  Spaniards ;  defend  your  town  to  the 
last — from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to 
house ; — think  on  Alba,  and  his  pillory  formed 
out  of  your  melted  cannon  ; — think  of  the  scaf- 
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fold,  on  which  the  noblest  of  your  people  fell  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.    King  Philip  still 
lives,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  is  but  his  slavish 
implement,  as  the  Duke  of  Alba  proved  before. 
Far  better  were  it  to  perish  as  heroes — to  bury 
yourselves  in  the  ruins  of  your  fortress,  than  to 
die,  like  degraded  criminals,  on  the  block.  Fare- 
well— this  is  the  last  appearance  I  can  ever  make 
in  your  senate-house,  which  I  have  so  often^ntered, 
when  I  was  yet  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  health 
— with  those  hopes  fresh  and  vigorous  in  my  heart 
— which  are  now  withered  for  ever."    Here  he 
paused  abruptly,  and  made  a  sign  that  his  at- 
tendants should  remove  him,  which  was  done; 
and  after  his  retreat,  the  councillors  sat  for  a 
long  time  in  gloomy  silence,  with  their  eyes  fixec 
on  the  ground.    "  Aye,  truly,1'  said  Aldegonde 
at  last,  "  Gianibelli  is  in  the  right.  We  ought  to 
feel  in  our  hearts  the  courage  and  resolution  to 
die  for  our  native  land.   Death  is  far  better  than 
the  yoke  of  Spanish  tyrants.     Friends — coun 
trymen,  if  you  think  as  I  do,  let  us  join  in  on 
last  effort."    Yet  the  voices  of  a  multitude,  wh 
now  forced  their  way  into  the  hall,  interrup 
ted  his  heroic  exhortations.    They  demanded. 
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outrageously,  that  the  town  should  be  surrender- 
ed ;  famine  had  driven  them  to  utter  despair, — 
and  St  Aldegonde  found  that  he  must  give  way 
to  their  violence. 


From  the  silence  of  the  cannonade,  and  the 
deathlike  stillness  of  the  streets,  Gianibelli,  at  his 
own  house,  apprehended  what  had  taken  place. 
"  The  cowards  have  yielded,''  said  he  to  Cassilda, 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.    "  Do  not  weep, 
dear  child,"  added  he  to  Catharina  von  der  Weert, 
who  could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears  ;  "all  will 
soon  be  over.  Ere  the  next  day  dawns,  the  dream 
of  life  will  have  ended."  Cassilda  kissed  his  pale 
lips,  and,  with  a  cheerfulness  like  that  of  a  sainted 
martyr,  nodded  her  approval  of  what  he  said; 
while  Catharina,  who,  since  Gianibelli  was  wound- 
ed, had  not  left  her  friend,  now  went  out  in  search 
of  intelligence. 

Our  hero's  suspicion  was  confirmed.  Antwerp  had 
surrendered;  and  to-morrow's  rising  sun  would 
no  more  shine  on  the  free  city,  but  on  miserable 
slaves.  The  contest  was  past ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  refreshing  sleep,  that  Gianibelli  awoke 
on  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day.   He  heard  the 
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drums  beating,  and  the  music  of  a  Spanish  march. 
"  They  are  drawing  near,"  said  he  ;  "  I  recognise 
the  well-known  sounds  that  have  so  often  accom- 
panied me  to  the  battle-field.  Yet,  Alexander  of 
Parma," added  he,  "proud  and  prosperous  as  thou 
art,  think  not  that  my  presence  shall  heighten  and 
adorn  thy  triumph  !  Gianibelli  shall  not  fall  liv- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  conqueror."  With  these 
words,  he  violently  tore  the  bandage  from  his 
wounds.  Cassilda  was  aware  of  his  design,  and 
did  not  hinder  him  ;  but  Catharina  shuddered 
with  horror,  and  averted  her  eyes. 

"  Love  even  unto  death i"  said  he,  now  ex- 
piring ;  "  this  vow,  my  beloved  Cassilda,  you 
have  faithfully  preserved  inviolate — fidelity  after 
death  and  for  ever  !"  These  were  his  last  words ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  after  he  expired. 

Fernando  Nunez  accompanied  the  Prince  of 
Parma  to  Gianibelli's  house.  "  My  resolution  is 
fixed,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  must  once  more  see 
my  brave  enemy,  much  as  he  has  done  to  offend 
and  injure  me.  I  shall  forgive  him,  and  ask  his 
forgiveness — we  shall  be  reconciled  together  ; — • 
nor  need  Cassilda  fear  my  presence.    No; — if 
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death  indeed  has  already  called  him  hence,  she 
may  retire  into  a  convent,  and  there  fulfil  her 
vow  of  changeless  fidelity."  The  house  of  mourn- 
ing and  death  was  silent ;  they  opened  the  door  for 
themselves,  and  found  Cassilda  kneeling  in  prayer 
over  the  pale  remains  of  her  idolized  Frederico. 
"  Come  not  nearer!"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  has  escap- 
ed from  your  triumph.  His  fortune  sank, — his 
hopes  were  withered — you  have  now  nothing  to 
fear  from  that  hero  who  alone  could  have  opposed 
your  career  of  victory.  But  in  death  as  in  life,1** 
added  she,  as  the  Duke  advanced  towards  her, 
"  he  comes  betwixt  us.  Love  has  travelled  with 
me  to  his  grave ; — fidelity  shall  now  be  my  guide 
to  find  him  in  a  better  world  !"  She  had  Giani- 
belli's  dagger  in  her  girdle  ; — she  now  plunged  it 
into  her  heart,  and  fell  silent  and  motionless  on 
the  body  of  her  husband.  "  When  my  last  hour 
shall  arrive,"  said  the  Duke,  "  would  that  it  might 
be  my  lot  to  appear  with  such  an  angelic  guide 
before  the  judgment-throne  of  Heaven  !  And, 
without  daring  to  approach  the  sacred  remains  of 
Cassilda  and  her  lover,  he  left  the  house.  Fer- 
nando Nunez  now  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
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the  grief  of  a  bereft  parent's  heart  is  of  all  suffer- 
ings the  deepest  and  most  overpowering. 

Catharina  von  der  Weert  was  still  present  to 
perform  the  last  sad  duties  for  her  friend,  who 
was  laid  with  her  husband  in  one  coffin,  and 
Catharina  strewed  them  with  flowers.  "  Love 
even  unto  death — Fidelity  for  ever  !"  was  the  in- 
scription which  Alexander  of  Parma  placed  over 
their  grave,  where  he  many  times  shed  tears  of 
repentance  and  retribution.  Time  has  now  de- 
stroyed this  monument  of  true  love  ;  but  not  long 
since,  a  cross  was  still  visible  on  the  spot  where 
Gianibelli  received  his  death  wound  at  Coven- 
stein. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  happened  on  a  very  beautiful  evening  of  the 
year  163-,  that  a  young  lover  and  his  mistress, 
by  name  Rudolf  and  Alice,  were  seated  together 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Constance  in  Switzer- 
land. The  sun  had  long  since  vanished  behind 
the  mountains,  only  the  rugged  pinnacles  of  the 
opposite  shore  on  the  south  still  shone  with  a 
roseate  splendour.  Twilight  shades  had  settled 
dimly  in  the  vallies,  where  wreaths  of  white  va- 
pour collected,  and  were  slowly  mounting  towards 
the  pine-tree  forests  above.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
delightful  to  see  how  the  stars,  shining  out  one 
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by  one,  and  the  red  light  from  these  lofty  cliffs, 
were  mirrored  in  the  water  ;  and,  as  it  happened 
to  be  Sunday  evening,  no  rounds  of  rural  labour 
interrupted  the  quiet  mood  of  contemplation.  On- 
ly the  light  beating  of  the  lake  waves  on  the  shore, 
the  voice  of  a  blackbird,  or  the  call  of  a  lone 
shepherdess  from  the  Alps,  broke  the  solemn  still- 
ness. 

Rudolf  and  Alice  were  faithfully  and  ardently 
attached  to  each  other.  Many  a  severe  trial  had 
they  already  undergone ; — they  were  long  sepa* 
rated,  and  had  encountered  painful  scenes  of  con- 
tention among  relations, — but  those  evils  were  now 
past ;  their  hearts  heaved  with  mutual  affection, 
and  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  for, 
on  this  Sunday,  they  had  been  regularly  betroth- 
ed in  the  chapel  of  the  Benedictin  convent 
and  their  wedding  was  appointed  to  take  plac 
early  in  the  following  month. 

Rudolf's  father  had  been  a  rich  scythe-smith 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Master  Christoph 
whose  comfortable  abode,  with  its  workshop,  foun- 
dry, and  farm-buildings,  lay  in  the  neighbouring 
forest,  where  the  machinery  required  for  his  art 
was  driven  by  the  rapid  and  thundering  currents 
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of  the  Giessbacb.  Rudolf  was  an  only  son,  and 
his  father  earnestly  wished  that  he  should  be  a 
clergyman,  in  which  case,  he  might,  in  due  time, 
become  a  person  of  no  little  consequence  in  Swit- 
zerland, where,  in  those  days,  the  presumptuous  con- 
duct of  the  freemen,  as  they  called  themselves,  ren- 
dered the  counsel  of  pious  well-educated  monks  very 
desirable  in  promoting  general  tranquillity.  Thus, 
in  imagination,  Master  Christoph  already  beheld 
his  son  invested  with  gold  chain  and  cross  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Austrian  representatives,  or  even 
at  the  Emperors  court;  delighting  himself  so  much 
with  these  anticipated  honours,  that,  on  this  ac- 
count, he  willingly  renounced  the  hopes  he  should 
otherwise  have  entertained  of  seeing  his  old  age 
cheered  by  a  circle  of  blooming  grandchildren,  for 
whom  his  property  would  have  supplied  ample 
means  of  support.  Rudolf,  however,  had  unob- 
served, and  in  silence,  formed  plans  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  his  father.  Even  from  earliest 
youth  his  inmost  heart  had  beat  with  indescribable 
emotions,  when  bands  of  soldiers  happened  to 
stop  on  their  march,  and  obtain  refreshment  at 
the  farm-house.  Then,  if  they  perchance  talked  of 
their  services  under  the  banners  of  the  great  Wal- 
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lenstein,  and  of  the  ferocious  depredations  of  the 
Swedish  marauders,  his  eyes  gleamed,and  hisblood 
circulated  with  new  fervour  through  every  vein.  He 
watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety  every  expres- 
sion on  the  lips  of  the  speaker, — and  afterwards, 
in  his  play  hours,  the  battles,  of  which  he  had 
thus  caught  the  description,  were  represented  with 
the  aid  of  his  young  comrades,  over  whom  he  had 
unawares  gained  a  kind  of  supremacy.  Of  this 
disposition,  so  obviously  betrayed,  his  father  was 
determined  not  to  take  any  notice.  Rudolf  was 
established  for  his  education  at  the  Benedictin 
convent,  though,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  there,  he  only  looked  on  it 
as  a  very  miserable  prison.  But  time  brings  chan- 
ges ;  and  when,  after  these  boyish  impressions,  he 
stept  into  the  years  of  adolescence,  his  feelings 
were  more  fully  developed,  and  it  was  proved  how 
utterly  unsuited  he  was  to  the  life  and  duties  of  a 
priest.  It  happened  that  he  was  chosen  to  play 
a  principal  part  at  a  very  grand  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi-day.  He  was  the  handsomest  and 
among  the  oldest  of  the  scholars,  so  that  he  was 
chosen  to  carry  the  largest  banner,  and  stand  at 
the  rustic  altar,  reared,  according  to  Swiss  fashion. 
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on  the  banks  of  the  lake.    After  the  priest  had 
read  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  there  stepped  forward 
from  the  procession  six  maidens  clothed  in  white, 
with  garlands  in  their  hair,  and  baskets  of  flowers 
in  their  hands.   They  sang  a  choral  hymn  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  then  strewed  their  variegated 
wreaths  on  the  altar.    One  of  these  girls,  by  far 
the  handsomest  of  the  party,  happened  to  steal  a 
glance  at  Rudolf  from  her  innocent  blue  eyes,  that 
shone  under  her  coronet  of  narcissus  flowers,  when, 
as  if  struck  by  a  magician's  wand,  he  became  lost 
to  all  besides  that  passed  around  him,  and  almost 
let  the  banner  drop  out  of  his  arms.    She  also 
seemed  equally  confused,  and  after  stretching  out 
her  hand,  drew  it  back,  and  remained  motionless 
like  a  statue,  blushing  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  till,  on  a  signal  from  one  of  her  compa- 
nions, she  hastily  threw  her  gifts  before  the  altar, 
and  retired  to  gain  her  former  place  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

From  that  moment,  never  did  the  cherished 
image  of  this  beautiful  stranger  fade  from  Rudolf's 
remembrance  ;  and  in  spite  of  school-tasks  and 
discipline,  he  contrived,  in  a  few  days,  to  find  out 
her  name  and  place  of  residence  ;  nay,  more,  he 
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determined  that  he  would  see  her  and  speak  with 
her,  though  this  could  happen  but  seldom,  and 
not  without  risk  of  discovery.  Her  father  was 
very  poor,  and  lived  at  a  remote  cottage  of  the 
mountains, — where  he  contrived  to  maintain  his 
household  by  his  own  hard  labour,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  a  small  field.  By  circuitous  and  unfre- 
quented paths  through  the  forest,  where  he  was 
sure  that  no  one  would  meet  him,  he  contrived  to 
make  his  way  thither,  and  it  was  easy  to  read  in 
Alice's  looks,  when  he  first  surprised  her  by  com- 
ing, at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  down  the  rocks  be- 
hind her  father's  cottage,  that  she  had  not  for- 
gotten the  tall  graceful  standard-bearer  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  procession. 

From  that  day  onwards,  the  two  young  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  as  often  as  their  mu- 
tual plans  of  secresy  would  permit,  and  if  the 
slightest  inclination  towards  a  monastic  life  had 
ever  existed  in  Rudolf's  mind,  of  course  it  must 
uqw  have  been  completely  overcome.  Accord- 
ingly, he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  declaring 
to  his  father  that  he  never  would  become  a 
priest,  though,  of  course,  he  was  on  his  guard  not 
to  mention  the  greatest  obstacle  that  stood  in  his 
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Tray;  but  watchful  suspicion,  aided  by  chance, 
had  already  discovered  what  the  young  man  ima- 
gined to  be  securely  veiled  from  all  the  world. 
His  father  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  threaten- 
ed him  with  lasting  resentment,  even  with  his 
malediction,  if  he  dared  to  cherish  a  single 
thought  in  favour  of  the  contemptible  goatherd's 
daughter,  or  offered  another  word  against  the 
cherished  plans  which  had  been  laid  for  his  future 
life.  Not  only  should  he  now  attend  the  school 
as  before,  but,  according  to  an  agreement  that 
Master  Christoph  had  already  made  with  the  Ab- 
bot, Rudolf  should  be  received  as  a  novice  into 
the  monastery  ;  he  should  live  there  night  and 
day,  and  be  treated  altogether  like  a  younger 
member  of  the  fraternity. 

As  it  might  have  been  expected  by  any  one 
who  was  not,  like  Master  Christoph,  led  astray 
by  his  own  imperious  temper,  the  consequence  of 
all  this  was,  that  Rudolf  disappeared  that  same 
evening  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
scythe-maker,  indeed,  tried  to  comfort  himself  by 
insisting  that  his  son  could  not  have  travelled  to 
any  great  distance,  and  that  he  would  soon  return 
again,  when  he  found  himself  in  want  of  money ; 
a  2 
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but  although  inquiries  were  made  at  every  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  not  a  single  trace  of  the 
runaway  could  be  obtained.  After  some  time  it 
was  proved,  however,  that,  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  there  had  been  a  recruiting  party,  who  had, 
by  large  bribes,  endeavoured  to  gain  soldiers  for 
the  army  of  the  Arch-duke  Leopold  Wilhelm,  as 
the  danger  from  the  inroad  of  the  Swedes  into 
the  heart  of  Austria  grew  every  day  more  urgent, 
and  their  generals,  Banner  and  Torstensohn, 
were  marching  through  and  ravaging  Bohemia. 
At  this  intelligence,  the  recollection  of  Rudolf's 
love  of  a  military  life  fell,  like  an  insupportable 
weight,  on  his  father's  heart.  Indeed,  about 
three  weeks  later,  all  doubts  and  surmises  were  at 
an  end,  for  Master  Christoph  spoke  at  the  mar- 
ket town  with  a  travelling  artisan,  who  gave  a 
frightful  account  of  the  cruelties  committed  by 
the  Swedes,  bringing,  at  the  same  time,  Rudolf's 
last  greeting  to  his  friends,  and  entreaties  for  his 
father's  forgiveness  and  benediction.  This  man 
had  already  seen  the  lost  youth,  mounted  on  a 
fine  horse,  among  the  Pappenheim  Cuirassiers,  in 
the  square  at  Linz,  where  the  general  mustered 
his  troops,  and  dwelt  with  particular  satisfaction 
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on  the  appearance  of  his  young  and  promising 
recruits. 

Now,  then,  Master  Christoph's  fine  schemes  and 
cherished  hopes  were  completely  dispersed.  Hi- 
therto, the  notion  that  his  son  had  only  conceal- 
ed himself  for  a  time,  in  order  that,  by  this  arti- 
fice, he  might  forward  his  own  views,  had  kept  up 
the  old  man's  courage  and  usual  severity  ;  but  the 
misfortune  which  he  had  long  dreaded  had  fall- 
en upon  him,  and  not  only  was  it  fruitless  to 
talk  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ec- 
clesiastical dignity,  but  he  could  not  even  calcu- 
late on  his  son's  life,  who  might  fall  in  the  very 
first  engagement.  Most  willingly  would  he  now 
have  resigned  every  ambitious  hope,  if  he  could 
have  once  more  possessed  his  son  ;  but  in  vain  did 
he  send  letters  through  the  Benedictin  Abbot  to 
the  general ;  for  the  regiment  had  already  march- 
ed away  to  Bohemia,  and  in  such  disastrous  times, 
there  would  be  no  chance  that  any  man  would 
obtain  leave  of  absence. 

Three  years  had,  in  this  manner,  passed  away. 
Travelling  artisans  and  merchants  who  attended 
the  annual  fairs,  sometimes  brought  intelligence 
and  letters  from  the  now  distant  army.  Notwith- 
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standing  Rudolf's  dislike  to  the  Benedictin  con- 
vent, he  had  not  altogether  failed  to  profit  by  the 
instructions  afforded  in  the  school  there  ;  and 
being  a  ready  penman,  he  sent  many  written  to- 
kens to  Alice  and  his  father,  both  that  he  con- 
tinued in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  that  his 
affectionate  remembrance  of  them  was  unchange- 
able. Painful,  indeed,  as  the  separation  had  been 
to  Alice,  she  would  rather  that  her  beloved  Ru- 
dolf should  be  stationed  among  the  Pappenheim 
cuirassiers  than  with  the  Capuchin  monks,  for, 
of  his  fidelity  she  never  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt,  but  was  convinced  that,  if  only  his  life  were 
preserved,  he  would  return  to  her  as  constant  as 
ever.  At  length  news  came  that  the  youth  had 
in  such  manner  distinguished  himself,  as  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  cavalry  sergeant,  and  Mas- 
ter Christoph  began  to  be  comforted  with  the  re- 
flection, that,  in  those  days,  soldiers  even  of  the 
humblest  origin  might  rise  at  last  even  to  fame 
and  fortune,  so  that  his  anger  quite  subsided.  Fi- 
nally it  happened,  that,  after  the  contracts  of  peace 
were  signed  and  sealed  at  Osnabrugh,  the  old 
man  fell  dangerously  ill ;  and  consequently  a  let-  1 
ter  was  written  to  his  son,  who  could  now  easily  ob- 
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tain  furlough,  or,  if  he  wished  for  it,  his  final  dis- 
mission. Rudolf  hastened  directly  to  attend  the 
sick-bed  of  his  once  more  loving  and  reconciled 
father,  who  lived  only  so  long  that  there  was  time 
for  mutual  explanations,  leaving  to  the  young 
soldier,  with  his  parental  blessing,  the  whole  of 
a  property,  which  in  Switzerland  was  looked  up- 
on as  very  considerable. 

Henceforward  Rudolf  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
returning  to  his  military  companions  ;  for  he  had 
already  seen  enough  of  the  world,  and  could  re- 
tire from  it  with  honour.  Nor  had  Alice  been 
deceived  in  her  confident  anticipations  ;  for  he 
had  no  wish  but  that  of  leading  her  directly  to 
the  altar,  and  of  sharing  with  her  the  fortune 
which  had  thus  devolved  on  him.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  return  of  the  young  soldier,  who 
was  at  once  handsome,  rich,  and  distinguished 
for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  wars,  excited  great 
attention  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  when  he  stood  at  the  fountain  in  the 
market-place,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
church  doors,  and  dressed  in  his  gay  hussar  uni- 
form, with  his  red  sash,  honorary  medal,  large 
boots,  and  above  all,  the  stately  helmet  with  red 
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feathers  waving  over  his  shoulders,  the  eyes  of 
every  woman,  whether  old  or  young,  were  of 
course  turned  towards  this  dazzling  visitor.  All 
of  them  remarked  how  well  his  military  attire  be- 
came his  elegant  form,  which,  indeed,  was  such 
as  a  statuary  might  have  chosen  for  a  model ; 
while  those  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him 
before,  observed  how  much  he  had  improved  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  though,  in  despite  of  his  war- 
like appearance,  his  fine  eyes  beamed  with  as 
much  kindness  and  affability,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  absent  from  among  them.  There  were  not 
wanting  also  wise  people,  who  calculated  how 
much  ready  money  his  father  had  amassed,  and 
estimated  the  worth  of  his  farm  and  iron-foundry 
so  that,  from  that  moment  Rudolf  became  an  ob- 
ject of  the  most  flattering  attentions  from  every 
family  where  there  were  unmarried  daughters, — 
but  all  this  passed  over  without  leaving  a  singl 
trace  on  his  faithful  heart. 

Nor  would  such  wise  plans  and  speculations 
have  led  to  any  consequences ;  but  there  was  one 
young  damsel  named  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the 
Baron's  land- steward,  on  whom,  unfortunately, 
his  appearance  that  Sunday  morning  had  left  -an 
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impression  far  too  deep  to  be  effaced  ;  nor  did  it 
seem  reasonable  to  doubt  that  she,  who  was  be- 
yond comparison  the  richest  and  genteelest  girl  in 
the  village,  would  succeed  in  winning  the  affec- 
tions of  this  distinguished  youth.    Of  course  her 
father  joined  in  these  anticipations,  and  no  me- 
thod was  neglected  that  seemed  likely  to  promote 
such  a  result.    Rudolf  was  frequently  invited  to 
the  steward's  house ;  the  most  brilliant  prospects 
were  held  out  to  him  for  his  future  life,  which, 
with  the  help  of  such  a  father-in-law,  who  was  a 
person  of  no  small  consequence  in  the  country, 
might  doubtless  have  been  realized.    At  last  a 
more  direct  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted ;  an 
absolute  proposal  of  marriage  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  girl's  friends;  and,  not  without  the 
most  violent  displeasure,  she  found  out  that  the 
heart  which  had  appeared  so  cold  and  insensible, 
had  long  since  cherished  an  ardent  and  unalter- 
able affection  for  the  poor  and  almost  unknown 
daughter  of  a  cottager  on  the  mountains.  Thus 
enraged,  but  not  utterly  discouraged,  they  made 
every  possible  attempt  by  stratagem,  especially  by 
spreading  abroad  the  blackest  calumnies,  to  alien- 
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ate  his  affections,  so  that  Alice  was  tormented  be- 
yond measure. 

Henceforward  Rudolf  heard  from  all  quarters 
the  most  wicked  insinuations  against  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  his  intended  bride;  and  her  fa- 
ther was  intimidated  by  downright  threats  and 
defiance.  The  youth,  however,  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way ;  he  was  vexed  only  because 
Alice  had  been  thus  disquieted ;  and  at  last  hav- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  steward's  menaces,  received  her 
father's  consent,  he  saw  himself  at  the  very  goal 
and  summit  of  his  wishes. 


Now,  then,  they  were  met,  as  we  have  already 
said,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  they  sat  under  a 
thicket  of  elder  trees  newly  covered  with  the  rich 
verdure  of  spring ;  and  their  attention  was  quite 
absorbed  in  one  of  those  delightful  dialogues  of 
which  the  charm  is  only  known  to  true  and  affec- 
tionate lovers.  Twilight,  meanwhile,  gave  place 
to  the  fast  gathering  night — the  glow-worms  be- 
gan to  twinkle  amid  the  darkness,  and  over  a  high 
cliff,  covered  with  fir-trees,  that  rises  out  of  the 
lake,  gleamed  the  slender  solitary  crescent  of  the 
new  moon.  The  time  had  passed  away  unobserv- 
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ed ;  but  now  the  owls  began  to  shriek,  and  the 
night-hawks  burst,  flapping  their  wings,  from  the 
covert.  Alice  started  often  at  these  noises ;  even 
the  rustling  of  a  green  frog  or  lizard  among  the 
grass  made  her  tremble,  and  she  clung  closer  and 
more  ardently  to  her  bridegroom  for  protection. 
He  laughed  at  her  childish  fears,  and  tried  to  en- 
courage her,  but  in  vain,  for  she  became  every 
moment  more  timid.  A  hundred  stories  that  she 
had  heard  of  supernatural  beings  who,  at  certain 
hours,  acquire  unconditional  supremacy,  crowded 
at  once  on  her  mind.,  and,  even  under  the  quiet- 
ing influence  of  Rudolf's  presence,  she  was  quite 
unable  to  conquer  her  inward  agitation.  Even  the 
young  man's  attention  was  at  last  raised;  for, 
while  Alice  was  in  this  paroxysm  of  terror,  he  ac- 
tually heard  light  steps  through  the  darkness  as 
of  some  one  approaching  them.  He  lifted  the  al- 
most fainting  girl  in  his  arms,  and  walked  for- 
ward to  meet  this  intruder.  "  Who  is  there," 
cried  he,  "  who  wanders  here  at  such  an  hour  ?" 
The  moonlight,  though  very  faint,  was  yet  such 
that  he  could  well  distinguish  a  female  form 
wrapped  in  a  mantle,  that  came  along  the  steep 
path  leading  from  the  mountain,  and  now,  in- 
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stead  of  answering  him,  only  uttered  a  strange 
hollow  cry,  passed  by  the  lovers,  and  went  on 
rapidly,  taking  the  road  towards  the  village. 

Alice  was  so  frightened  that,  for  a  long  time, 
she  was  unable  to  speak;  for,  according  to  her 
creed,  the  mysterious  figure  could  have  been  no 
other  than  that  of  a  witch,  who  was  returning 
from  some  of  her  abominable  orgies  on  the  hill- 
top, where  there  stands  a  circle  of  large  stones, 
and  the  ground  is  blighted  by  the  unhallowed 
feet  that  dance  at  midnight,  so  that  the  grass  can- 
not grow  there.    She  believed,  too,  that  Rudolf, 
by  his  question,  must  have  disturbed  the  sorceress 
in  her  incantations,  by  which  means  he  had  stirred 
up  implacable  malice  against  himself,  and  must 
suffer,  consequently,  for  all  his  life  to  come.  In 
vain  did  the  youth  try  to  argue  her  out  of  these 
notions,  and  insisted  that,  by  the  moonlight,  he 
had  indisputably  recognised  the  rich  steward's 
daughter, — that  it  was  his  acquaintance  Gertrude 
who  had  passed  by  them.     "  Nay,  nay,*1  said 
Alice  ;  44  what  would  induce  a  girl  of  her  habits, 
—so  proud,  forsooth,  and  always  so  finely  dressed, 
— to  be  wandering  here  at  such  an  hour  ?  How 
could  she  trust  herself  all  alone  in  these  woods  ? 
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You  forget  that  the  witches — God  protect  us  from 
them — have  power  to  assume  any  form  they  please; 
and  though  you  had  recognised  the  features  of 
the  steward's  daughter,  this  affords  no  proof  what- 
ever that  we  are  in  safety." 

During  this  discourse,  Rudolf  had,  without  mo- 
lestation, brought  his  trembling  bride  home  to  her 
father's  cottage ;  and,  for  his  part,  resolved  to 
think  no  more  of  that  evening's  adventures.  On 
Alice,  however,  it  had  made  an  impression  far  too 
deep  to  be  forgotten ;  but  to  her  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  this — to  Gertrude  the  steward's 
daughter, — the  consequences  were  still  more  fear- 
ful and  insupportable.  Rudolf  had,  indeed,  been 
perfectly  in  the  right,  when  he  thought  that  he 
recognised  her  ;  nor  was  this  the  first  time  that, 
at  the  rising  of  the  crescent  moon,  she  had  come 
forth  in  disguise,  and  chosen  the  lonely  road  to- 
wards the  mountains.  In  this  unhappy  girl  was 
indeed  realized  the  poet's  image  of  the  wounded 
hart,  that  flies  restless  through  the  fields  and 
woods,  trying  in  vain  to  escape  from  the  torment 
which  the  hunter's  barbed  arrow  had  inflicted. 
After  their  first  meeting,  a  long  interval  had 
elapsed  before  she  was  aware  of  the  difficulties 
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she  had  to  encounter  in  her  plan  of  gaining  his 
affections  ;  and  when  the  truth  was  at  last  disco- 
vered, her  attachment  had  already  acquired  too 
great  an  ascendancy  to  admit  of  its  being  success- 
fully resisted.  Besides,  had  this  been  possible, 
the  will,  alas  !  was  wanting,  even  as  much  as  the 
power  to  effect  so  laudable  a  purpose.  Gertrude 
was  neither  pious  nor  resigned,  and,  with  her  fa- 
ther's encouragement,  she  made  every  possible 
attempt  to  break  the  bonds  of  affection  between 
Rudolf  and  Alice,  till,  finding  that  calumny  and 
threats  were  in  vain,  she  determined  to  avail  her- 
self of  other  methods.  It  was  very  certain  that 
many  extraordinary  events  and  changes  had  hap- 
pened in  their  neighbourhood,  which  could  not 
be  referred  to  natural  causes  ;  and  it  was  also  well 
known  to  her  that  there  were  individuals,  especi- 
ally five  or  six  old  women,  against  whom,  indeed, 
no  legal  proofs  had  hitherto  been  brought ;  yet, 
every  one  was  firmly  convinced  that  these  persons 
had  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  the  fortunes  of  all 
whom  they  regarded  with  dislike.  At  such  a 
time,  it  was  precisely  a  character  of  this  description 
to  whom  Alice  wished  to  have  recourse,  nor  had 
she  failed  to  discover  one  who  was  ready  to  be- 
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come  her  confidante,  and  aid  her  detestable 
schemes.  Accordingly,  they  had  already  been  at 
work  together,  and,  but  that  the  lovers  were  always 
guarded  by  the  blessed  cross  and  rosary  round 
their  necks,  and  were  in  heart  so  pious  and  in- 
nocent, the  complete  wreck  of  Alice's  worldly 
hopes  might  very  soon  have  been  accomplished. 
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Fruitless  as  all  such  endeavours  for  sometime 
proved,  Gertrude's  unhappy  passion  remained  un- 
conquerable ;  and  at  length  when  it  occurred  one 
day  at  church,  that  the  betrothing  of  our  hero 
and  heroine  was  proclaimed,  and  their  names  read 
aloud,  the  full  conviction  of  her  misfortune  in  all 
its  terrors  came  upon  her,  so  that,  after  an  inef- 
fectual struggle  with  her  emotions,  she  fainted 
and  was  carried  out  by  her  friends.  This, 
course,  excited  attention.  When  the  service  was 
over,  and  the  community  lingered  as  usual  in  the 
market-place,  there  were  many  persons  eager  tu 
tell  what  they  had  heard  of  Gertrude's  disappoint- 
ed hopes, — the  violent  conduct  of  her  father, — 
and  the  despair  by  which  she  would,  of  course,  be 
overcome,  now  that  Alice's  marriage  was  irrevo- 
cably fixed.  Female  neighbours  were,  of  course, 
not  wanting,  who  repeated  all  this  at  the  steward1' 
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house ;  and  Gertrude,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
feel  that  all  her  fond  expectations  were  for  ever 
baffled  and  dispersed,  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  she  was  made  a  subject  of  raillery,  or.  affected 
commiseration  through  the  whole  village. 

Through  that  fatal  Sunday,  in  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  grief  and  disappointment,  she  waited 
impatiently  for  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  and  then 
hastened  forth,  in  this  direful  emergency,  to  take 
counsel  from  her  wicked  confidante.  Wrapt  in 
her  mantle,  she  had  stolen  out  in  the  twilight 
from  her  father's  house  ;  had  unobserved  reach- 
ed the  witch's  cottage,  which  was  situated  in  a 
rocky  ravine  of  the  mountains,  and,  with  great 
vehemence,  demanded  that  the  long  promised  aid 
should  instantly  be  granted  her,  if  all  were  not 
to  be  given  up  and  lost.  Grinning  with  an  abo- 
minable aspect  of  confidence  and  composure,  the 
old  woman  recommended  her  to  have  patience, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  then  em- 
ployed on  certain  incantations,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, would  enable  her  to  meet  all  the  wishes 
:>f  her  young  friend,  as  the  stars  had  of  late  been 
musually  propitious.  The  utmost  that  she  re- 
quired at  this  moment,  in  order  to  succeed,  was 
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to  be  allowed  to  pluck  seven  hairs  from  Gertrude's 
beautiful  tresses.  With  these  words  she  stretch- 
ed out  her  long  bony  arms  like  the  talons  of  a 
fiend,  and  forced  her  guest  down  on  a  low  root  of 
a  tree  that  served  in  place  of  a  chair.  But  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  old  hag  Gertrude  started  up  and 
screamed  aloud,  so  that  it  was  not  without  vio- 
lence that  the  sorceress,  laughing  scornfully  at 
the  poor  girl's  pain,  effected  her  purpose.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  seven  hairs,  she  instantly  led  Ger- 
trude (who  was  now  stunned  and  speechless)  to 
the  door,  thrust  her  out  with  resistless  force,  and 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  called  aloud,  that  she 
might  come  again  when  the  now  crescent  moon 
was  at  full,  but  not  sooner. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  interval  that 
Gertrude  was  able  to  move  from  the  door  of  this 
unhallowed  abode.  Her  head  felt  violently  pain- 
ful, and  a  nameless  horror,  such  as  she  had  never 
before  experienced,  had  quite  overpowered  her. 
In  the  cottage,  all  was  now  silent ;  the  twilight 
had  already  faded  away,  and  in  her  gloomy  deso- 
lation she  stared  at  the  black  Alpine  cliffs,  that 
rose  like  gigantic  spectres  between  her  and  the 
dusky  heaven.    A  mysterious  murmuring  per- 
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vaded  the  wood  ; — even  the  breaking  of  the  light 
lake  waves  on  the  shore,  seemed  to  her  disturbed 
imagination  fraught  with  some  terrible  meaning. 
At  length  she  hastened  down  along  the  path  lead- 
ing through  the  ravine  ;  but  after  she  had  turn- 
ed the  corner  of  the  cliff,  and  the  slant  moon- 
beams fell  on  her  way,  every  moment  she  seem- 
ed to  behold  some  horrid  apparition  ;  the  bats 
shrieked  and  whirled  in  circles  round  her  head, — 
even  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  made  her  tremble. 
Then,  too,  on  approaching  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  through  the  thicket  of  elder  trees,  she 
actually  heard  whispering  voices,  and  saw  the 
outlines  of  a  human  form.  She  went  on, — she 
recognised  the  tall  commanding  figure, — -the  well- 
known  accents  of  Rudolf, — of  the  youth  whom  she 
yet  so  fervently  loved,  and  had  lost  perhaps  for 
ever.  It  was  he,  the  dazzling  hero  for  whose 
sake  alone  she  wished  to  live,  and  Alice  was  in 
his  arms  !  At  that  moment  she  uttered  the  hol- 
low cry  that  was  heard  by  them  with  so  much 
terror,  and  then  rushed  homewards  to  the  village. 

Thereafter,  with  what  impatience  did  the  mi- 
serable girl  count  every  day  and  every  hour,  till 
the  coming  of  the  full  moon,  that  only  promised 
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her  new  anxieties  and  desperate  encounters,  while, 
with  the  dawn  of  each  revolving  day,  the  betroth- 
ed lovers  met  in  their  calm  happiness  and  delight, 
looking  forward,  no  less,  with  rapture  to  the  even- 
ing, as  it  would  bring  them  one  day  nearer  to 
their  appointed  marriage.  At  last  the  full  moon 
rose  in  her  glory  over  the  mountains,  and  Ger- 
trude, having  wrapt  herself  in  her  mantle  so  that 
no  one  could  recognise  her,  hastened  out,  taking 
the  loneliest  path  up  the  hills,  when,  on  arriving 
at  the  cottage,  the  door  was  open  as  if  prepared 
for  her  reception.  In  the  witch's  apartment, 
there  was  no  light  but  that  of  the  moon, — now 
flickering  and  uncertain,  for  clouds,  driven  rapid- 
ly by  the  wind,  often  came  across  her  splendour. 
Behind,  in  the  rock  against  which  the  cottage 
leaned  for  support,  there  was  a  small  narrow  gate- 
way, forming  the  entrance  to  that  mysterious  ca- 
vern where  the  old  woman  carried  on  her  incan- 
tations, while  the  front  room  wore  the  appearance 
of  extreme  poverty,  and  the  negligent  simplicity 
of  a  Swiss  paysanne.  Gertrude  now  looked  at 
her  hostess,  and  was  once  more  seized  with  a  fit 
of  extreme  horror  and  apprehension  ;  for  every 
feature  in  that  visage,  always  forbidding,  seemed 
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to-night  supernaturally  distorted,  and  fraught 
with  unutterable  meaning.  The  hag,  perhaps, 
was  aware  of  that  effect  which  she  had  produced, 
for  she  grinned  as  if  in  scorn  and  mockery,  at  the 
same  time  advancing  to  the  inner  door-way,  which 
she  opened,  and  Gertrude,  without  venturing  a 
word,  watched  for  the  result.  In  the  interior  of 
the  cave  a  fire  was  visible,  on  which  stood  a  boil- 
ing kettle.  The  sorceress  brought  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, with  poker  and  tongs  to  rouse  the  flames, 
in  which  task  Gertrude  advanced  to  assist  her, 
but  was  instantly  repulsed.  "  Fool,"  cried  the 
old  woman,  "  if  thou  should'st  now  dare  to  cross 
this  threshold,  thy  life  would  be  the  forfeit.  Re- 
main where  thou  art  unless  I  summon  thee !" 

Gertrude  then  stood  trembling  at  the  entrance ; 
— the  kettle  boiled  more  fiercely,  and  a  thick 
stupifying  vapour  mounted  in  wreathes  to  the 
ceiling,  while  the  visage  of  the  old  woman,  shown 
by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  faggots,  became  so  re- 
pulsive and  intolerable,  that  Gertrude  was  oblig- 
ed to  desist  from  gazing  at  her.  At  length  the 
words  "  Now — now  !  Look  yonder  !"  roused  her 
attention,  and  through  the  dark  wreathes  of 
smoke  which  had  collected  in  a  distant  corner  of 
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the  cave,  she  beheld  a  luminous  spot  that  always 
increased  in  size  and  brightness,  till  it  assumed 
the  form  of  a  large  mirror.  Therein,  after  some 
time,  she'  distinguished  the  well-furnished  interior 
of  a  room,  where  a  man  was  sitting  at  a  table, 
busily  employed  in  cleaning  a  musket  and  other 
military  accoutrements.  This  man  was  Rudolf, 
— not  his  mere  picture, — but  himself, — as  vivid- 
ly and  unquestionably  before  her,  as  she  had  seen 
him  but  a  few  days  ago.  Two  children  were  al- 
so visible  ;  one  of  whom  played  on  the  floor,  the 
other  slept  in  a  cradle  near  the  fire-place.  At 
last,  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened ;  the 
figure  of  a  woman  entered,  in  whom,  at  the  first 
glance,  Gertrude  recognised  herself  even  as  if 
she  had  seen  her  own  reflection  in  an  ordinary 
mirror.  This  figure  went  directly  up  to  Rudolf, 
(who  saluted  her  with  every  sign  of  confidence 
and  affection,)  then  took  her  place  by  the  fire, 
lifted  the  younger  child  from  the  cradle,  and  laid 
it  on  her  bosom,  while  the  father  looked  round 
on  them  with  an  expression  of  delighted  emotion. 

At  this  scene,  Gertrude's  heart  beat  high,  and 
her  eyes  gleamed.  She  it  was — the  wife  of  Ru- 
dolf~and  her  children  were  his.  A  cry  of  joy  and 
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exultation  escaped  from  her  lips  ;  but,  at  that 
moment,  with  a  frightful  crash,  the  whole  illu- 
sion vanished  from  her  sight.  The  old  woman 
seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  forced  her  from  the 
gateway,  which  was  violently  closed.  She  then 
broke  forth  into  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cry  which  the  poor  girl  had  uttered 
at  a  time  when  she  should  have  been  silent  as 
the  grave.  Gertrude,  however,  allowed  the  old 
hag  to  scold  on,  without  making  any  remon- 
strance, only  asking  now  and  then — "  will  it 
ever  be  so — shall  I  ever  be  his  wife  ?"  "  Thou 
hast  already  seen  it,"  answered  the  witch :  "  for 
the  present,  let  this  suffice,  and  trouble  me  with 
no  farther  questions."  With  these  words,  she 
forced  the  girl,  as  before,  out  of  her  cottage,  add- 
ing, that,  as  she  had  behaved  that  night  with 
such  inexcusable  folly,  she  should  never  come 
thither  again  unless  she  were  sent  for.  This  in- 
terdiction was,  indeed,  of  little  consequence,  for 
had  not  Gertrude  already  beheld  the  veil  lifted 
from  futurity,  and  herself  established  as  the  wife 
of  Rudolf !  What  could  she  wish  for  more  in 
this  world  ?  She  now  walked  home  as  if  treading 
in  air,  and  quite  absorbed  in  her  own  dreams, 
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though  in  what  manner  such  happiness  was  ever 
to  be  realized,  she  could  not  even  conjecture,  for 
his  marriage  with  Alice  was  now  near  at  hand, 
and  no  stratagem  or  hindrance  occurred  by 
which  she  could  obtain  a  farther  delay.  Yet. 
notwithstanding  all  this,  she  continued  to  rely  on 
the  witch's  divinations,  sometimes  also  reflecting 
with  complacency  on  her  own  pre-eminent  wealth 
and  beauty,  and  on  Rudolfs  good  sense,  which 
might  enable  him  before  the  marriage  had  taken 
place,  to  see  the  rash  folly  of  his  choice.  All 
the  interval,  however,  she  watched  with  misera- 
ble and  wasting  anxiety  for  every  word  of  news 
that  could  be  gathered  from  the  neighbours,  still 
clinging  to  the  hope,  that,  sooner  or  later,  some 
occurrence  must  take  place  by  which  her  utter 
misery  might  be  averted. 

Such  was  her  impatience,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  old  woman's  injunctions,  she  had  al- 
ready been  twice  at  the  cottage  on  the  mountain, 
but  whether  its  owner  were  really  absent,  or  only 
in  bad  humour,  remained  unexplained.  The 
door  was  always  firmly  closed  against  her,  nor, 
when  she  called  aloud,  could  she  obtain  any  an- 
swer.   At  length  only  two  days  remained  of  the 
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interval  that  must  elapse  before  Rudolf's  mar- 
riage ;  and,  moreover,  Gertrude  had  been  inform- 
ed that  the  witch's  hovel  had  been  found  with 
the  door  open,  empty  and  deserted,  so  that  she 
had  certainly  left  her  habitation  without  any  in- 
tention to  return.  With  bitter  self-abasement 
and  regret,  Gertrude  now  felt  convinced,  that,  in 
addition  to  her  other  misfortunes,  she  had  been 
basely  deceived ;  that  the  hag  had  only  mocked 
at  her  vain  credulity,  and,  in  her  malice,  would 
rejoice  at  the  pangs  thus  inflicted.  It  is  not 
then  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  under  circumstances 
such  as  these,  the  unhappy  girl  eagerly  embraced 
an  offer  made  by  a  female  friend,  who  wished  for 
her  as  a  travelling  companion  to  a  town  at  consi- 
derable distance,  in  which  there  resided  a  sister 
of  Gertrude's  mother.  If  thus  stationed  at  her 
aunt's  house,  she  would  at  least  be  freed  from 
the  influences  of  a  scene,  where  every  object  re- 
minded her  of  her  once  cherished  hopes,  and, 
above  all,  she  would  be  spared  the  torture  and 
humiliation  of  being  present  at  Alice's  wedding 
festival. 

Next  morning,  then,  she  found  herself  with 
her  friend,  moving  along  in  their  small  caleche, 
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and  once  more,  when  they  had  arrived  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  she  looked,  through 
tears  of  bitter  envy  and  regret,  on  the  well-known 
wooded  mountains,  where  she  could  distinguish 
the  smoke  rising  from  Rudolfs  dwelling — that 
flourishing  little  farm,  where,  after  another  day, 
her  hated  rival  would  be  established  in  all  that 
happiness  which  the  affection  of  the  handsomest 
and  best  husband  in  the  whole  canton  could  be- 
stow— once  more  she  renounced,  and  cursed  in 
her  heart  the  witch  who  had  so  wickedly  deceiv- 
ed her  with  false  hopes,  and  in  a  state  of  the 
deepest  melancholy  and  despondence,  she  arriv- 
ed at  the  dwelling  of  her  aunt. 

In  due  time,  she  was  tormented  there  by  a  de- 
scription of  Rudolf's  marriage  festival, — how  daz- 
zling and  handsome  the  bridegroom  had  appear- 
ed in  his  hussar  dress  at  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictin  Convent,  and  how  meekly  and  modestly 
the  bride  had  conducted  herself  in  her  grand  at- 
tire of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  pearls  !  Then 
there  was  an  account  of  the  grand  banquet  which 
followed  the  wedding,  and,  above  all,  an  enco- 
mium on  the  generosity  of  Rudolf,  who  had  given 
next  day  an  entertainment  to  a  large  number  of 
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the  poorer  class,  and  bestowed  on  each  individual 
a  present  of  some  article  of  dress,  with  a  small 
sum  of  money.  In  short,  it  seemed  that,  where- 
ever  Gertrude  took  refuge,  she  could  not  escape 
the  poisoned  arrows  that  were  aimed  against  her. 
Her  pride  was  more  than  ever  wounded ;  her 
heart  was  crushed  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  her  unhappy  passion  remained  unabated 
and  unconquerable. 

Meanwhile,  however,  circumstances  occurred, 
which  tended  in  some  degree  to  abstract  her  at- 
tention, and  afford  her  the  means  of  pastime.  A 
very  wealthy  ironsmith,  (or  hammermeister,  in 
the  language  of  the  Swiss  frontier,)  who  had 
given  up  business,  and  now  lived  as  a  man  of  in- 
dependent fortune,  often  came  to  the  house  in 
which  Gertrude  was  stationed;  and  though  she 
had  now  rather  lost  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and 
assumed  a  haughty  capricious  demeanour,  yet  he 
did  not  like  her  the  less  for  these  characteristics. 
Indeed,  as  to  her  temper,  which  repelled  all 
other  suitors,  the  idea  was  rather  nattering  to 
him,  (for  he  was  exceedingly  vain,)  that  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  the  favourable  ear  of  one  whom 
others  looked  on  even  with  a  kind  of  awe,  not 
b  2 
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very  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  true  love 
Besides,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baron's  land- 
steward,  and  would  have  a  large  dowry,  which, 
in  his  estimation,  formed  no  slight  inducement 
to  continue  his  addresses ;  and,  finally,  he  made 
a  formal  proposal,  intreating  that  her  aunt  would 
speak  in  his  behalf.  Gertrude  took  the  affair 
into  consideration; — the  man  was  advanced  in 
years; — his  person  was  neither  promising  nor 
agreeable ; — moreover,  his  abode  was  on  the  Alps, 
at  a  remote  distance  from  her  native  village. 
These  were  formidable  objections — but  then  his 
wealth — the  idea  that  she,  too,  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  secured  a  husband — and  the  lurking 
wish  to  prove  to  the  world,  above  all,  to  the 
proud  youth  who  had  deserted  her  for  a  goat- 
herd's daughter,  that  she  could  form  a  more  im- 
portant connection,  determined  her  to  accept 
the  offer  now  made.  Only  her  triumph  must  be 
complete,  and  she  therefore  proposed  it  to  her 
suitor  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that  he  must 
give  up  his  farm  on  the  mountains,  and  come  to 
reside  at  her  birth-place.  The  wish  to  be  near 
her  parents  and  other  friends  served  as  a  pretext 
for  this  arrangement,  and  as  to  her  own  views, 
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she  scarcely  even  dared  to  confess  them  to  her- 
self. In  truth,  she  only  wished,  by  means  of  her 
husband's  fortune  and  her  own  dowry,  to  hum- 
ble the  man  by  whom  she  had  been  rejected,  and 
to  cast  her  hated  rival  completely  into  the  shade. 

Of  course,  then,  the  villagers  were  all  taken  by 
surprise,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the 
steward's  daughter  returned  as  the  wife  of  the  far- 
famed  hammermeister,  who  was  well  known  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  freemen  in  the  canton.  Imme- 
diately she  took  possession  of  the  handsomest 
house  that  could  be  obtained  for  a  high  rent,  and 
provided  herself  with  the  most  costly  furniture 
and  extravagant  dresses.  Every  one  talked  of  this 
great  news,  sometimes  laughing  at  the  rapid 
change  in  her  affections,  and  sometimes  admiring 
her  extraordinary  good  fortune.  Only  the  two  in- 
dividuals aimed  at,  on  whom  all  this  was  designed 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression,  were  perfectly 
indifferent,  indeed  totally  ignorant,  as  to  what 
was  going  forward.  Rudolf  and  Alice  were  too 
happy  within  their  own  domestic  sphere  to  think 
of  their  neighbours,  and  had  lately  been  occupied 
with  plans  for  a  new  farming  establishment ;  so 
that  it  was  not  till  a  whole  fortnight  had  passed 
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by,  and  people  had  almost  given  over  the  subject, 
that  Alice  heard  on  a  Sunday  at  church  of  Ger- 
trude's marriage.  At  this  she  would  have  sin- 
cerely rejoiced,  had  she  not  been  informed  that 
the  bridegroom  was  old  and  ugly  ;  but,  on  her  re- 
turn home,  she  communicated  the  news  to  her 
husband,  who  scarcely  made  any  reply.  After- 
wards, as  they  were  sitting  hand  in  hand  before 
their  house-door,  watching  the  glories  of  the  even- 
ing sun  as  he  sank  behind  the  Alps,  and  the  lake 
reflected  his  golden  radiance,  their  hearts  expand- 
ed in  rapture  and  in  silent  gratitude  to  Heaven ; — 
Gertrude  and  her  wealthy  husband  were  by  them 
utterly  forgotten. 

It  fared  very  differently,  however,  with  the  wife 
of  the  hammermeister,  for  she  could  never  forget 
Rudolf.  According  to  all  outward  appearan- 
ces her  circumstances  were  brilliant  and  prosper- 
ous. Their  house,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  village  ; — their  domestic 
economy  was  richly  provided ;  and  from  every  fair 
her  husband  brought  her  home  new  furniture, 
costly  jewels,  and  embroidered  gown-stuffs.  How- 
ever, the  worm  of  envy  and  concealed  love  still 
gnawed  at  her  heart.    As  often  as  she  saw  Ku- 
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dolf  by  accident  at  church,  or  at  any  holiday  fes- 
tival, she  was  dreadfully  agitated;  and  at  such  mo- 
ments felt  always  a  burning  pain  in  her  head, 
where  the  old  hag  had,  now  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  plucked  the  seven  hairs,  when  she  visited  at 
the  cottage.  In  health  and  temper  she  became 
gradually  changed,  so  that  her  discontent  was  vi- 
sible to  every  one  ;  and  when  at  last  the  birth  of 
a  fine  boy  seemed  to  complete  the  happiness  of 
Rudolf  and  his  wife,  her  torments  increased  so  as 
to  be  quite  insupportable.  Just  at  this  time,  it 
was  said  that  the  old  witch  had  again  been  seen 
at  the  cottage.  Huntsmen  and  foresters,  who  were 
always  the  first  to  bring  intelligence  of  any  such 
occurrence,  declared  that  they  had  found  traces 
of  her  wonted  nightly  orgies  within  the  Druid's 
circle  on  the  hill-top.  Gertrude  treasured  up  all 
these  intimations,  and  there  arose  in  her  heart  a 
violent  longing  to  visit  the  frightful  old  hag,  if  it 
were  only  to  put  her  to  the  question,  and  re- 
proach her  for  the  vile  delusions  and  false  prophe- 
cies of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  For  a  while 
this  wish  was  combated  in  her  mind  by  better 
impulses,  or  by  the  conviction  that  she  would  but 
incur  new  disappointments ;  till  at  last  the  wish 
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prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  Gertrude 
went  to  the  abode  of  the  old  woman,  where  the 
door  was  no  longer  closed  against  her.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  invited  to  visit  there  as  often  as 
her  domestic  duties  would  permit ;  and  her  whole 
situation  seemed  in  a  short  time  to  have  assumed 
a  new  and  promising  aspect. 
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Gertrude's  endless  caprices  and  uncertain 
temper,  which  had  often  rendered  her  presence  in- 
tolerable to  her  husband,  and  to  every  one  else 
in  the  household,  now  quite  disappeared.  At  holi- 
day meetings,  too,  she  seemed  always  tranquillized 
by  a  kind  of  inward  confidence;  she  entered  cheer- 
fully into  the  amusements  of  her  friends,  and 
looked  with  an  expression  of  unaffected  kindness 
on  Alice,  whom  she  often  invited  to  share  her  seat 
in  the  church.  Of  course,  our  heroine  was  inca- 
pable of  answering  coldly  or  rudely,  if  the  hammer- 
meister's  wife  afterwards  wished  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, nor  could  she  dwell  on  former  injuries, 
if  she  saw  any  token  of  repentance,  and  a  desire  to 
atone  for  the  past.  At  last,  this  intercourse  was 
carried  so  far,  that  one  fine  Sunday,  Gertrude,  who 
had  frequently  praised  the  beautiful  situation  of 
Rudolfs  farm,  accompanied  his  wife  on  her  walk 
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all  the  way  home.  This  first  visit  was  short ; 
it  was  followed  by  others  that  were  longer.  Alice 
thought  herself  obliged  to  return  these  visits  ;  but 
went  as  seldom  as  possible, — for,  to  leave  Ru- 
dolf and  her  child,  even  but  for  an  hour,  was  to 
her  like  giving  up  all  the  world.  Besides,  he  had, 
from  the  beginning,  warned  her  against  making 
too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  one  who  had 
betrayed  such  evil  intentions ;  and  this  alone 
would  have  deterred  Alice  from  making  any  near- 
er advances, — for  Rudolfs  wishes  were  to  her 
powerful  as  any  law.     But  then  her  husband 
was  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  his  suspicions  ;  the 
hammermeister's  wife  seemed  so  polite  and  kind, 
without  any  effort  or  exaggeration,  from  which  he 
could  have  guessed  that  she  had  selfish  views.  It 
was  said  that  her  worldly  circumstances  were  now 
even  better  than  at  the  time  of  her  marriage ;  and 
he  was  so  willing  to  believe  that  even  the  most 
wicked  and  perverted  heart  might  become  changed, 
and  seek  to  compensate  for  past  errors,  that  his 
dislike  had  been  gradually  conquered,  and  he  did 
not  offer  any  objections  when  he  saw  the  two 
friends  together. 

Only  one  circumstance  sometimes  disquieted 
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him,  and  almost  roused  his  former  suspicions.  This 
was,  the  rumour  that  occasionally  came  to  his 
ears  of  Gertrude's  having  been  discovered  in  a 
renewed  intercourse  with  the  old  hag  that  lived 
in  the  cottage  above  his  farm,  and  every  one  be- 
lieved that  this  woman  was  a  notable  sorceress. 
Yet  these  rumours  were  so  little  confirmed  by 
evidence,  Gertrude's  conduct  was  so  specious  and 
plausible,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  draw  any 
fixed  conclusion.  Besides,  she  always  contrived 
to  make  her  visits  to  Alice  when  he  was  not  at 
home,  so  that  he  seldom  thought  of  the  matter. 
Of  course,  too,  this  caution  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  least  approach  of  jealousy,  which 
might  otherwise  have  completely  dissolved  the 
friendship  of  the  two  young  women. 

Towards  the  return  of  spring,  Rudolf  was 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  to 
make  a  journey  of  considerable  length,  and  Alice 
thought  with  great  pain  on  the  separation  that 
iwaited  her.  On  this  change  Gertrude  built 
ler  cherished  hopes  and  plans  more  firmly  than 
;ver;  but,  of  course,  her  outward  conduct  con- 
inued  guarded  and  circumspect.  The  day  came 
t  last,  when  Rudolf  was  obliged  to  depart ;  and, 
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as  his  return  could  not  be  expected  before  the 
month  of  May,  many  a  long  hour  of  widowed 
solitude  hung  over  Alice,  so  that  Gertrude  made 
her  visits  as  frequent  as  possible,  in  order,  as  she 
said,  to  divert  her  friend's  attention.    The  la- 
bours of  the  spinning-wheels  at  night  had  now 
ceased ;  both  men  and  women  servants  were  al 
most  always  in  the  fields ;  and  now  it  was  thai 
Gertrude,  in  these  lonely  evenings,  began  t< 
acquire  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  unsus 
pecting  Alice,  who  was  best  amused  by  the  rela 
tion  of  long  wonderful  stories,  of  which  the  for 
mer,  as  it  soon  appeared,  had  a  store  quite  inex 
haustible.    Above  all,  they  spoke  of  extraordi 
nary  dreams,  forebodings,  and  apparition*,,  i 
which  Alice  was  a  firm  believer ;  but  when  sue 
legends  had  been  discussed,  the  hammermeister 
wife  went  on  to  speak  of  other  mysteries,  whicl 
for  her  auditor,  seemed  almost  to  open  a  ne 
world.     She  insisted  that  there  were  certai 
mortals  who  could  make  themselves  invisible,  < 
appear  in  different  places  at  the  same  time,- 
that  they  were  able  to  pass  over  a  vast  extent 
country  in  a  single  moment, — even  to  call  up  tl 
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dead  from  the  grave,  and  force  them  to  reveal 
all  secrets,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Pretending  great  caution,  and  under  promise 
of  secrecy,  she  made  Alice  acquainted  with  some 
adventures  that  had  happened  to  her  during  the 
preceding  year,  when  she  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
aunt,  who,  according  to  the  hints  that  she  gave, 
significantly  enough,  was  one  of  the  initiated  in 
these  occult  sciences.  At  this  disclosure,  Alice 
could  not  help  betraying  that  her  curiosity  was 
roused,  and  though  she  shuddered  almost  at 
every  word  which  her  companion  now  uttered, 
she  still  asked  one  question  after  another,  till  at 
length  Gertrude  ventured  to  inform  her,  that  it  was 
very  possible  to  become  an  eye-witness  of  all  these 
wonders,  without  any  participation  in  the  guilt 
(if  there  were  guilt)  by  which  they  were  attend- 
ed. "  But,"  said  Alice  in  an  anxious  tone, 
"  how  can  this  be  proved  ?  Could  any  mortal  be 
a  looker  on,  without  incurring  all  the  risk  of 
these  mysteries  ?" — "  Why  not  ?"  answered  Ger- 
trude. 6<  Certainly  there  are  precautions  to 
which  a  spectator  might  have  recourse,  and  there 
are  limits  which  even  the  supernatural  powers 
thus  invoked  dare  not  infringe.    Prudence  and 
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care  are  no  doubt  absolutely  required.  We  must 
not  rashly  step  over  the  prescribed  circle,  nor 
led  astray,  either  by  our  curiosity  or  terror 
Above  all,  it  is  indispensable  to  avoid  speakin 
aloud.  Only  let  such  rules  be  observed,  an 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  danger.  For  ex- 
ample, you  see  that  I  am  here,  as  well  anc 
cheerful,  moreover  as  sincere  a  Christian  as  you 
are,  yet  I  have  more  than  once  been  a  witness 
of  such  incantations,  and  were  I  to  describe  what 
I  have  seen,  it  might,  indeed,  appear  to  most 
people  a  mere  dream  of  a  disordered  brain." 

Now,  it  should  be  understood,  that  Alice,  like 
most  mountaineers,  had  been  from  her  earliest 
youth  fond  of  such  marvellous  stories.  Ever} 
word  that  Gertrude  uttered  was  only  adding  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  her  own  heated  imagination.  All 
those  wonders  of  which  she  had  formerly  dream- 
ed, seemed  about  to  be  realized,  and  though  she 
dared  not  say  at  once  that  she  would  be  glad  tc 
have  ocular  proofs,  yet  many  little  artifices,  by 
which  she  always  led  Gertrude  back  to  the  same 
subject,  whenever  they  were  left  alone,  plainly  be 
trayed  how  deep  was  the  impression  that  had  thus 
been  made  on  her  mind.    At  length,  her  deceit 
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fill  friend  ventured  to  advance  one  step  farther, 
giving  her  to  understand,  at  first,  by  slight  hints 
and  afterwards  in  direct  terms,  that  she  had  been 
occasionally  more  than  an  idle  spectatrix  at  these 
ceremonies  ;  moreover,  that  she  herself  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  spells  and  precepts  by  which 
natural  means  might  be  used  for  supernatural  ef- 
fects and  though,  at  this  intimation,  Alice  evi- 
lently  drew  back  and  shuddered,  yet,  still  she 
)ecame  tranquillized,  when  she  reflected  that  Ger- 
rude's  behaviour,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  quite 
rreproachable ;  her  husband's  farming  establish- 
nent  was  so  successful,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  bles- 
ing  rested  on  their  house ,  and,  whatever  had  been 
ler  design  on  Rudolf  twelve  months  ago,  yet  no 
me  could  deny  that  she  was  a  regular  attendant 
t  church,  and  appeared  there  always  as  a  devout 
Christian.  After  this  conversation,  therefore,  she 
ot  only  kept  up  her  intercourse  with  Gertrude, 
ut  was  always  more  and  more  deeply  drawn  into 
lie  snare. 

Now,  the  latter  end  of  March  and  most  of 
V-pril  had  past  away  ;  Rudolf  was  expected 
ome,  within,  at  farthest,  about  ten  or  twelve 
ays ;  and  Alice's  heart  heaved  with  delight  to 
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think  that  she  would  so  soon  behold  her  husband 
and  the  father  of  her  darling  child.  Gertrude 
too  was  on  the  alert,  full  of  confident  anticipations 
that  her  vile  plans  were  at  the  point  of  being  ful- 
filled, and  reminding  herself  at  the  same  time, 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  no  method 
left  untried  to  complete  her  purposes.    So  it  hap. 
pened,  that,  on  a  mild  pleasant  evening  in  the  end 
of  April,  the  two  friends  were  sitting  together  at 
the  door  of  the  farm  house,  and  for  some  time  Ru- 
dolf's return,  and  the  preparations  that  Alice  had 
made  to  welcome  him,  formed  the  only  subject  of 
their  conversation.    Now,  however,  the  colours 
began  to  fade  on  the  landscape,  and  distant  ob- 
jects were  lost  in  confused  masses,  till  at  length 
the  stars  had,  one  by  one,  shone  out  and  were  re- 
flected in  the  Giessbach,  which,  after  thundering 
like  a  cataract  over  the  mill-wheels,  passed  befon 
them  in  its  quieter  course  to  join  the  waters  of  th( 
lake.    In  the  dense  thickets  on  the  shore,  and  or 
the  slope  of  the  mountain,  it  was  already  darl 
night,  and  fire-beetles  hovered  round  them  witl 
their  silent  green  light, — Gertrude  all  the  whil< 
seeming  to  watch  these  winged  lamps  with  grea 
earnestness,  so  that  now  and  then  an  exclamatio 
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>f  surprise  or  anxiety  betrayed  how  much  her  at- 
ention  was  excited.  Alice  was  much  struck  when 
;he  observed  this,  and  her  thoughts  involuntarily 
eturned  to  her  old  subjects — of  supernatural  in- 
cantations,— till  suddenly  a  clear  ball  of  fire  rose 
rom  the  elder-tree  thickets  on  the  hill-side,  came 
owards  Gertrude,  hovered  for  some  time  right  be- 
fore her,  then  moved  rapidly  away  and  fell  into  the 
trill  race,  where  it  was  extinguished  with  a  hissing 
loise  in  the  water.  44  Aye,  indeed,,,  said  Gertrude, 
;<  I  expected  no  less  !  I  shall  not  fail  to  come." 

At  these  words,  Alice  started  up  affrighted,  and 
itared  at  her  companion.  44  What  means  all  this  ?" 
said  she,  crossing  herself,  and  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance ; — "  Foolish  girl,"  said  the  other,  44  why 
should  you  be  alarmed  ;  it  means  only,  that  I  am 
invited  to  the  grand  festival  of  the  first  of  May  ?"? 
— 44  On  Wallpurgis"'  night,"  said  Alice  with  in- 
creasing fear,  44  and  you  would  venture  to  go 
then  ?"  44  I  cannot  well  act  otherwise,"  said  Ger- 
trude, 44  for  to  neglect  such  an  invitation,  if  it  has 
been  received,  would  be  very  seriously  resented ; 
to  accept  it  may  be  attended  with  much  entertain- 
ment."— 44  Good  Heaven,  you  Gertrude,"  an- 
swered Alice,  44  you  would  go  to  the  Blocksberg 
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mountain,  where  the  devil  holds  his  court,— 
where  all  the  demons " — "  Hush,  hush  !"  said 
Gertrude  shaking  her  head,  "  what  foolish  repre- 
sentations are  these  ?  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
you  repeat  only  what  you  have  heard,  and  that 
your  information  has  been  derived  from  people 
who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  this  matter.  There 
is  nothing  so  frightful  or  dangerous  as  you  sup- 
pose— of  this  I  can  positively  assure  you.  "  Were 
you  then  already  there  ?"  said  Alice  :  "  Once," 
replied  Gertrude,  "  a  year  ago  ;  my  aunt  took 
me  with  her."  "  Your  aunt,"  said  Alice,  "  was 
she  here  then  ?  I  must  have  heard  of  her  com- 
ing." "  You  force  me  to  laugh  at  you,"  answer- 
ed Gertrude,  66  she  certainly  was  here,  but  only 
for  a  moment ;  nor  did  she  arrive  in  her  caleche 
with  post-horses  as  you  perhaps  expect.  She  I 
took  me  away  in  the  night  in  a  very  different  car-  j 
riage,  that  goes  fast  and  sure  enough ;  nor  were 
we  seen  by  any  mortal."  "  You  rode  on  the  fire- 
shovel  perhaps,"  said  Alice,  "  or  the  hearth- 
broom."  "  Alice,"  said  Gertrude,  "  don't  speak 
so  foolishly  I  beg  of  you — -just  like  the  ignorant 
common  people  ;  yet  why  should  I  vex  myself,  or 

wish  to  explain  the  matter  to  you  ?  Such  things, 
l 
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in  short,  are  what  they  are,  and  to  you  cannot  be 
of  any  consequence ;  for  that  you  will  not  travel 
with  me  I  am  very  certain." — "  Of  that,  indeed, 
you  may  rest  assured,"  replied  Alice,  "  but,  after 
all,  I  should  like  to  see  how  you  set  out  on  your 
journey." — "Nothing  can  be  more  easy,"  rejoined 
the  other  ;  "  but  it  is  better  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject.  You  are  by  nature  far  too  timid,  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  such  adventures  are  safe  only 
for  those  who  are  stout-hearted  and  resolute." 

With  these  words,  she  paused  abruptly ,  seeming 
to  wish  that  the  conversation  should  end  there.  For 
some  time,  Alice  remained  silent ;  but  what  she 
had  seen  and  heard  to-night  was  far  too  wonderful 
to  be  forgotten.  She  could  not  retrain  from  asking 
more  questions,  and  at  last  gained  so  much  confi- 
dence, that  she  wished  to  hear  some  description 
of  what  really  happened  at  the  grand  meetings  on 
the  Blocksberg  mountain,— whereupon  Gertrude 
gave  such  a  magnificent  account  of  a  fairy  ban- 
quet, at  which  all  the  guests  appeared  in  glittering 
dresses,  and  were  enlivened  by  the  most  ravishing 
music,  that  the  picture  thus  drawn  could  not  fail 
to  remain  impressed  in  the  most  glowing  colours 
on  Alice's  recollection.    Some  days  had  yet  to 
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pass  away  before  Wallpurgis'  Night,  and  Ger- 
trude's visits  were  not  so  frequent,  being  inter- 
rupted, as  she  said,  by  preparations  for  her  jour- 
ney. But,  meanwhile,  whatever  she  said  at  their 
short  meetings  was  artfully  contrived  to  heighten 
her  friend's  curiosity,  especially  as  she  insisted 
that  the  grand  assembly  might  be  seen  by  an  un- 
concerned spectator  without  the  slightest  danger 
— especially  without  any  risk  of  becoming  a  less 
devout  Christian  than  before — of  which,  indeed, 
Alice  always  had  her  friend  as  a  living  proof  be- 
fore her. 

All  this,  however,  deeply  and  slyly  as  it  had 
been  planned  by  Gertrude,  failed  to  obtain  the 
wished-for  object ;  for  Alice  was  far  too  pious  to 
engage  in  any  such  enterprise,  and,  above  all, 
would  never  have  undertaken  such  a  formidable 
voyage,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  her 
husband.  Only  this  much  she  thought  that  she 
might  safely  allow  herself — to  behold  her  friend 
set  out  in  her  nondescript  vehicle ;  or,  if  neither 
traveller  nor  carriage  were  to  be  seen,  it  would  be 
a  strange  thing  to  hold  conversation  with  one  who 
remained  all  the  while  invisible.  So  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  Gertrude,  on  her  journey, 
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should  knock  at  Alice's  window,  when  her  friend 
would  look  out  for  a  moment,  and  convince  her- 
self that  the  account  she  had  received  was  not  a 
mere  fable. 

The  night  of  the  first  of  May  had  at  length  ar- 
rived, and  the  full  moon  was  in  the  sky,  illumin- 
ing all  the  silent  country  with  her  enchanting 
radiance.  Alice  had  retired  as  usual,  but  lay 
sleepless  on  her  lonely  bed,  while  alternate 
thoughts  of  her  absent  husband,  and  of  Gertrude's 
wonderful  stories,  conflicted  in  her  mind.  Then 
a  small  clock  which  stood  in  her  room  struck 
slowly  eleven.  Alice  felt  an  ice-cold  shudder- 
ing, as  from  some  undefined  danger,  pervade  every 
limb,  and  just  as  the  clock  ceased  to  strike,  she 
heard  a  slight  knocking  at  the  window.  "  That 
must  be  Gertrude,"  said  she  ;  "  but  now  it  seemed 
also  as  if  she  heard  an  audible  voice,  the  tones, 
perhaps,  of  some  guardian  spirit,  that  said  to  her, 
H  Hush — hush  ! — make  no  answer  !"  But  the 
knocking  was  repeated,  and  the  clear  moonlight 
threw  into  the  room  the  shadow  of  some  one  that 
stood  at  the  window.  "  She  is  not  invisible,  at 
all  events,"  said  Alice,  "  and  it  would  be  rather 
unkind,  after  she  has  taken  all  this  trouble,  not 
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to  answer  her  signal."  She  rose,  therefore,  put 
on  hastily  most  of  her  usual  attire,  and  opened 
the  lattice,  at  which  Gertrude  stood  magnificent- 
ly dressed,  but  in  glaring  unusual  c6lours.  "  You 
see  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  said  she,  with  a 
strange  unnatural  smile.  "  I  am  here,  and  my 
carriage  too  is  in  waiting." — "  Nay,  I  see  no 
carriage,"  answered  Alice  ;  "  you  are  on  foot." — 
"  What  nonsense  !"  said  the  other  ;  "  of  course, 
I  have  alighted ;  but  if  you  will  come  to  the 
threshold  of  the  front  door,  you  will  see  our  equi- 
page standing  yonder  at  the  corner  of  your  field." 
"  You  promise  me,  then,  that  there  is  no  danger?" 
said  Alice. — "  What  a  needless  question  !"  an- 
swered Gertrude.  "  How  can  it  make  any  dif- 
ference to  you  whether  you  stand  at  the  door  or 
the  window  ?"  Again  Alice  heard  the  same  voice 
of  admonishment — "  Do  not — do  not  go  !"  She 
went,  however  ;  but,  determining  not  to  cross  the 
threshold,  stretched  out  her  neck  at  the  half-open 
door,  and  actually  descried  some  dim  object  sta- 
tioned as  her  friend  described  ;  but  to  which  she 
could  not  attribute  any  distinct  form.  She  saw, 
however,  that,  instead  of  horses,  there  were  two 
enormous  monsters,  shaped  like  bats,  that  waved 
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their  black  leathern  wings,  as  if  with  impatience, 
in  the  chill  night  air.  Gertrude,  meanwhile,  had 
put  her  arm  round  Alice's  waist,  as  if  to  bring  her 
into  the  proper  position  to  see  this  detestable  equi- 
page, when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  poor  girl  felt  her- 
self seized,  as  by  the  grasp  of  an  irresistible  giant 
or  demon.  In  vain  did  she  shriek  aloud,  and  im- 
plore her  friend  to  have  compassion ;  she  was 
forced  out  of  her  house  towards  the  field.  The 
carriage  advanced  to  meet  them ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant she  found  herself  seated  in  it  by  Gertrude's 
side,  when  they  directly  mounted  up  into  the 
air.  Louder  and  louder  she  now  screamed  for 
mercy  ;  but  in  vain.  Her  senses  forsook  her  for 
a  space,  and,  when  she  revived,  she  could  only 
descry  the  moonlight  gleaming  on  the  lakes  of  her 
native  land,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  beneath. 
Now  she  began  to  feel  for  the  cross  and  rosary, 
which  she  had  unfortunately  left  on  her  bed,  and 
would  have  implored  every  saint  in  the  calendar 
for  aid  ;  but  Gertrude,  aware  of  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind,  laid  her  hand  anxiously  on  her  lips, 
"  Remember — remember  your  lessons,"  said  she ; 
;<  not  a  word — not  a  name  must  be  pronounced 
here  that  would  bring  us  into  danger.  Be  silent, 
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for  you  are  in  my  power  ;  and  every  attempt  of 
yours  to  escape  will  only  end  in  your  destruction.17 
Alice  obeyed  ;  for  she  was  but  too  well  convinced 
of  the  horrible  truth  which  she  had  now  heard. 
As  she  looked  downwards  on  the  awful  realm  of 
space,  and  beheld  from  afar,  towns,  seas,  and 
mountains,  as  in  a  map, — or  lost  them  all  in  one 
indefinite  even  surface, — every  nerve  of  her  frame 
vibrated  with  terror,  so  that  she  could  not  have 
spoken.  With  bitter  self-reproach  and  repentance, 
she  thought  of  her  husband's  repeated  warnings 
against  forming  such  a  connection,  which  might 
have  saved  her  from  falling  into  the  power  of 
this  accursed  sorceress.  She  reflected,  too,  what 
dreadful  agitation  he  must  encounter,-~what  de- 
spair awaited  him  if  he  returned  home  and  did 
not  find  her  there ; — above  all,  when  she  remem- 
bered her  forsaken  helpless  child,  her  inmost  heart 
was  agonized,  so  that  she  had  not  strength  even  to 
moan  or  weep. 

How  long  they  had  travelled  Alice  knew  not; 
but,  suddenly,  she  was  aware  of  a  detestable  noise 
in  the  atmosphere — a  whizzing  of  wings,  and 
screaming  of  many  voices.  It  seemed  at  once  as  if 
the  before  empty  space  were  filled  with  monstrous 
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owls  and  bats  with  human  faces,  besides  a  thou- 
sand nameless  forms,  all  so  hideous  that  she  was 
glad  to  shut  her  eyes  for  protection, — in  silence 
committing  her  spirit  to  Heaven  and  the  glorified 
saints  ;  for,  as  to  sublunary  life,  she  believed  that 
it  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.    "  Now,  then,  we  are 
at  our  journey^s  end,'1  cried  Gertrude ;  and,  at 
these  words,  our  heroine  felt  that  the  violent  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage  decreased,  and  they  sank  gra- 
dually downwards.    Alice  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
by  a  red  glaring  light,  like  that  from  the  hot  em- 
bers of  a  furnace,  she  beheld  the  summit  of  a 
woody  mountain,  which  seemed  to  be  in  flames, 
and  yet  nothing  was  consumed  ;  the  tall  fir  trees 
stood  unscathed  amid  the  lurid  radiance, — not  a 
leaf  nor  blade  of  grass  seemed  to  be  injured. — 
Meanwhile,  on  a  fiery  platform,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  moss-grown  stones,  were  visible  a  multi- 
tude of  hideous  shapes,  whirling  vehemently  in 
the  dance  ;  others  were  floating  and  chasing  each 
other  in  waltzes  through  the  air,  accompanied,  in- 
stead of  music,  by  a  noise  of  hissing,  howling,  and 
whistling,  so  intolerable,  that  Alice  lost  both  sight 
and  hearing.    Forgetting,  too,  all  the  directions 
that  had  been  forced  on  her,  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
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loud  voice,  "  Jesus — Maria  P1  At  that  instant, 
with  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  the  whole  spec- 
tacle vanished  away.  She  was  enveloped  in  thick 
darkness,  and  felt  herself  again  falling,  sinking 
through  the  air.  She  thought  that  death  was  now 
inevitable, — recommended  herself  to  the  mercy  of 
Heaven, — and  lost  all  self-possession. 
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The  morning  had  arisen  in  all  its  gentlest 
beauty  and  luxuriance,  for  it  was  on  the  2d  of 
May,  the  month  of  sweet  songs,  flowers,  and 
blossoms.  The  sun  mounted  up  over  the  fir-tree 
woods,  with  his  beams  chasing  away  the  last 
vapours  of  the  night  that  had  lingered  in  the 
meadows,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice. 
Then,  behold !  under  the  shelter  of  a  green 
hedge,  there  lay  a  hapless  female  wanderer,  our 
poor  deluded  Alice,  who  also  was  awoke  by  the 
mild  genial  influence  of  spring,  and  lifted  up  her 
heavy  eyes,  to  look  over  a  wide  level  country, 
with  houses,  towns,  and  church-spires  indeed, 
but  where  all  was  strange,  and  she  could  not  dis- 
tinguish a  single  object  that  she  had  ever  seen 
till  now.  She  wondered  even  at  her  own  ex- 
istence, could  not  carry  on  any  connected  train  of 
thought,  nor  could  have  explained  how  or  from 
whence  she  had  come  hither. 

.. 
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It  required  a  long  time  before  she  was  suffi 
ciently  collected  to  make  remarks  on  the  new 
country  in  which  she  was  thus  placed ;  but,  at 
last,  she  observed  that  there  was  a  smooth  high 
road  running  through  fertile  meadows  and  fields, 
and  leading  to  a  town  of  considerable  size,  with 
more  than  one  church  tower  ;  but  this  place  was 
far  distant,  and  even  among  the  houses  and  ham- 
lets, there  was  not  one  which  seemed  nearer  than 
half  a  German  mile.  Then  she  was  so  exhaust- 
ed, that  she  scarcely  knew  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  any  of  those  dwellings,  and  still 
less  what  story  she  could  tell  to  account  for  her 
present  distress,  or  to  protect  herself  from  being 
seized,  and  perhaps  imprisoned  as  a  mischievous 
vagrant.  Some  resolution,  however,  must  be 
taken.  She  rose  up  with  great  difficulty,  and 
tottered  for  a  while  along  a  narrow  foot-path. 
Here  it  chanced  that  a  good-humoured  peasant- 
lad  came  to  meet  her,  driving  a  flock  of  geese 
across  the  fields,  and  Alice  summoned  up  cou- 
rage to  address  him,  begging  to  know  the  name 
of  the  nearest  hamlet,  and  of  the  large  town  at  a 
distance  ?  His  answer,  though  he  spoke  in  Ger- 
man, was  in  an  accent  to  her  so  strange  and  un- 
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usual,  that  she  could  hardly  understand  him. 
She  next  inquired  to  what  sovereign  the  country 
belonged,  and,  on  his  answering,  remembered  that 
she  had  heard  it  sometimes  from  her  husband  at 
the  time  of  his  campaign  against  the  Swedes,  and 
that  she  had  always  supposed  the  distance  to 
this  prince's  domains  to  be  very  great. 

The  lad  meanwhile  had  past  bye  with  his  flock 
of  geese,  and  Alice  was  left  there  quite  con- 
founded, and  as  irresolute  as  before  ;  but  she 
tried  once  more  to  rouse  her  spirits,  and  walked 
on  towards  the  village.  It  was  vain,  however,  to 
liope  that  she  could  reach  it,  and  once  more,  in 
her  desolation  and  feebleness,  she  threw  herself 
down  on  the  grass,  and  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

Soon  after,  the  sound  of  approaching  steps 
excited  her  attention,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
dignified  calm  countenance,  who,  on  coming  op- 
posite to  her,  stood  still,  as  if  from  a  benevolent 
wish  to  assist  the  distressed  She  begged  him  to 
tell  her  how  far  she  had  yet  to  go  in  order  to 
reach  the  hamlet  of  which  the  boy  had  told  her 
the  name, — then  ventured  to  ask  how  far  it  was 
from  hence  to  her  native  town  ?    But  the  man 
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could  give  her  no  information.  44  Or,  how  far. 
then,"  said  she,  44  to  Linz  on  the  Danube  ?" 
"Oh  !  my  child,"  said  he,  u  that  must  be  two  hun- 
dred long  leagues whereupon  Alice  became 
deadly  pale,  and  a  moan  of  despair  broke  from  her, 
inmost  heart.  The  stranger  seemed  much  inte- 
rested. "  Whence  com'st  thou  my  dear  child  ?v 
rejoined  he  ;  44  and  what  brought  thee  into  our 
country,  where  thou  art  an  absolute  stranger  ?" 
But  what  account  could  the  poor  girl  have  given, 
that  would  not  have  seemed  a  mere  groundless 
fable,  and,  therefore,  have  excited  suspicions 
against  her  ?  The  whole  weight  of  her  misfor- 
tune seemed  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  to  fall  on 
her  mind.  Again  she  threw  herself  on  the  grass, 
and  wept  more  bitterly  than  ever.  The  old 
man,  however,  would  not  leave  her,  and  repeated 
his  questions.  "  I  am  schoolmaster  of  this  pa- 
rish," said  he  ;  44 1  know  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  if  I  were  but  sure  who,  and  what  you  are,  I 
might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  obtain  you  relief.1' 
Alice  felt  the  necessity  of  preparing  some  story 
to  which  he  would  listen,  but  was  afraid  to  speak 
without  more  reflection.  44  Have  but  a  little  pa- 
tience," said  she,  44  and  I  shall  tell  you  all ;  but 
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just  now  I  cannot  speak.  I  shall  soon  be  bet- 
ter."— "  Well,  daughter,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sor- 
ry that  I  may  not  stay  with  you  now,  for  my 
duties  call  me  hence,  but,  in  half  an  hour,  I  shall 
pass  this  way  again,  and  if  I  should  overtake 
you  on  the  road,  we  shall  speak  farther." 

During  this  interval,  Alice,  with  that  love  of 
truth  which  was  inherent  in  her  nature,  felt  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  contrive  any 
narrative  that  would  be  listened  to.    Most  ar- 
dently did  she  wish  to  tell  all  that  had  really 
happened  to  her ;  but  then,  the  dread  that  she 
would  incur  both  hatred  and  suspicion, — that, 
in  consequence,  she  would  never  more  behold  her 
husband  and  child,  overcame  her  scruples,  and 
when  the  schoolmaster  returned,  she  informed 
him,  that  she  had  been  engaged  as  a  servant  by 
an  English  family  at  Linz,  who  intended  to 
make  a  long  but  rapid  journey  through  Vienna, 
Braunschweig,  and  other  towns,  then  across  the 
north  of  Germany  towards  the  sea-coast ; — that, 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
she  had  fallen  sick,  and  they  would  not  wait  till 
she  recovered,  but  had  unkindly  deserted  her. 
She  was  now  better  in  health,  and  wished  to 
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make  her  way  homewards,  but  without  money, 
and  distrusted  by  every  one,  found  this  impos- 
sible.   It  was  more,  perhaps,  by  means  of  her 
innocent  looks,  and  even  by  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  than  by  this  story,  that  she  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  old  schoolmaster.    "  My  decai 
child,"  said  he,  66  I  should  indeed  be  glad  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  enable  you  to  reach  home ; 
but  the  distance  is  too  great — even  if  I  wished 
myself  to  go  thither  I  have  not  enough  of  money. 
But  where  are  the  people  now,  that  left  you  so 
cruelly  ?"  Alice  had  luckily  remembered,  that  the 
prince  whose  name  she  had  heard  from  the  boy 
driving  the  flock  of  geese,  possessed  a  large  town 
named  Braunschweig,  and  answered,  that  all  she 
knew  of  them  was,  that  they  intended  to  go  thi- 
ther; but  she  could  not  hope  that  they  would 
remain  there  for  any  length  of  time,  or  that  it 
would  benefit  her  to  inquire  after  them.    "  But,v 
added  she,  "  if  it  were  possible  to  find  any  one 
who  would  employ  me  as  a  Servant,  I  might  at 
least  earn  enough  to  support  my  life.    I  am  but 
a  poor  farmer's  daughter,  well  accustomed  to  la- 
bour, and  not  afraid  of  any  task  that  could  be 
imposed  on  me.11 — "  In  truth,"  said  the  old  man, 
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after  having  looked  at  her  for  a  while  with  still 
greater  attention,  it  seems  as  if  Providence  had 
sent  you  hither  at  this  time  with  some  especial 
purpose.  I  am  schoolmaster  in  the  village,  as 
you  have  heard  already.  My  house  is  that  one 
with  the  lime-trees  before  it,  which  you  can  see 
even  from  this  distance.  Now,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  we  lost  a  woman-servant,  who  had  at- 
tended us  faithfully  for  seventeen  years,  and  my 
wife  has  herself  become  so  frail  and  old,  that 
such  an  event  made  her  quite  inconsolable.  This 
morning,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  another,  the  best,  as  I  think,  that 
we  could  have  found  in  the  world — so,  in  God's 
name,  let  us  make  a  trial  together,  and  if  there 
should  be  faults  on  either  side,  I  trust,  after  all, 
we  shall  not  quarrel." 

To  Alice,  these  words  sounded,  indeed,  like  a 
direct  interposition  of  Providence,  for  now  she 
could  not  say  that  she  was  utterly  forsaken  ;  she 
had  at  least  found  one  individual  who  received 
her  with  friendly  kindness  and  sympathy.  So 
she  rose  up,  and,  as  fast  as  her  extreme  weari- 
ness would  allow,  followed  the  old  man  to  his 
house.    His  wife,  indeed,  on  their  arrival,  made 
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some  objections  as  to  the  youth  and  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  girl,  but  the  schoolmaster  contrived 
to  evade  all  those  scruples,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  Alice  proved,  by  her  conduct,  that  their 
benevolence  was  not  thrown  away  on  one  unwor- 
thy of  protection.  Never,  before,  had  they  known 
any  servant  so  patient,  so  industrious,  and  so 
faithful.  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  she  took 
from  the  old  woman  all  the  cares  of  the  house- 
hold, read  every  wish  even  by  the  expression  of 
her  eyes,  and  by  her  punctual  obedience  and 
scrupulous  good  order,  became  almost  like  a 
guardian  angel  in  the  house  that  had  so  hos- 
pitably received  her.  In  a  few  months,  there- 
fore, her  situation  was  completely  altered.  In- 
stead of  being  looked  on  as  a  servant,  she  was 
rather  treated  like  a  beloved  daughter,  and  she, 
on  her  part,  began  to  respect  the  good  old  cou- 
ple, as  if  they  had  been  her  own  father  and  mo- 
ther. 

Fortunate  as  her  situation  proved  with  these 
worthy  people,  she  was  yet  wholly  unable  to  con- 
quer her  own  deep  sorrow,  and  that  longing 
which  she  always  felt  after  the  objects  of  her 
affection  that  were  so  far  remote.     In  the  si- 
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lence  and  solitude  of  night  she  wept  unobserved ; 
and  prayed  unceasingly,  that  God,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  would  compassionate  her  sufferings,  and 
point  out  some  way  by  which  she  might  retrace 
her  steps  to  Switzerland.  Evermore  the  thoughts 
irresistibly  recurred  of  Rudolf's  terror  and  afflic- 
tion, of  the  suspicions  that  he  and  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  canton  would  entertain  on  account 
of  her  disappearance — of  the  black  designs  that 
Gertrude,  perhaps  even  now,  continued  to  che- 
rish, and  the  cruel  fate  that  might  hang  over 
her  forsaken  child.  Those  tormenting  reflec- 
tions were  all  sharpened  by  her  own  self-re- 
proaches, and  only  the  omnipotent  arm  of  Pro- 
vidence upheld  the  poor  trembling  exile,  enabling 
her  still  to  place  her  confidence  in  that  power 
who  chastises  where  he  loves,  and  who  will  not 
suffer  the  already  bruised  reed  to  be  crushed. 

Thus  passed  over  two  long  melancholy  years, 
and  all  the  inquiries  she  had  set  on  foot,  or  let- 
ters that  she  had  dispatched,  remained  unanswer- 
ed and  in  vain.  No  way  seemed  left  to  her  of 
Detaining  news  from  Switzerland,  and  still  less 
was  there  any  possibility,  without  money  or  cre- 
lit,  of  returning  thither.    But  at  the  end  of  this 
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time,  after  severe  illness,  Alice's  old  mistres- 
died,  and  was  followed  soon  by  the  disconsolate 
widower,  who  was  not  able  to  remain  in  the 
world  without  that  faithful  companion,  to  whose 
presence  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  Alice 
had  continued  to  serve  them  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  their  last  moments,  and  had  closed 
their  eyes  in  death,  so  that  she  now  found  they 
had  left  her  enough,  besides  her  stipulated  wages, 
to  enable  her  to  make  the  long  wished-for  jour- 
ney to  her  native  land.  Hope,  to  which  she  had 
been  so  long  a  stranger,  once  more  dawned  in 
her  mind  ;  and  the  mere  possibility  of  again  be- 
holding Rudolf,  was  an  impression  so  delightful, 
that  she  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  did  not 
lose  a  day  in  putting  her  plans  into  execution. 
She  obtained  proper  information  as  to  the  route 
that  she  must  pursue,  and,  in  short,  after  some 
laborious  weeks  travelling,  sometimes  with  the 
mail-waggon,  sometimes  on  foot  in  company  with 
good  people  to  whom  she  had  been  recommend- 
ed, she  at  length  beheld  the  snow  clad  tops  of 
the  Alps  once  more  rise  at  a  far  distance  on  her 
view ;  and  the  thought,  "  Yonder  lives  thy  hus- 
band and  child,  and  thou  wilt  soon  behold  them 
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again,"  was  so  overpowering,  that  she  burst  into 
tears  and  almost  fainted,  so  that  her  travelling 
associate,  an  old  citizen's  wife,  had  much  trouble 
in  again  restoring  her  to  any  degree  of  compo- 
sure. 

She  had  determined  to  make  out  the  remainder 
of  the  way,  from  this  last  station  to  her  birth- 
place, quite  alone,  and  on  foot.  For,  in  truth, 
she  knew  not  what  changes  might  have  taken 
place,  or  what  people  would  now  think  of  her, 
and  she  would  gladly,  at  first,  have  remained  un- 
known as  a  stranger.  These  doubts  and  fears  in- 
creased as  she  drew  near  her  journey's  end,  so 
that  she  could  not  move  along  with  her  wonted 
rapidity.  Now,  at  last,  she  had  past  through  a 
rocky  narrow  ravine,  which  alone  lay  between  her 
and  the  sight  of  the  wide  gleaming  lake,  and  her 
former  beloved  habitation.  With  every  step, 
her  agitation  increased,  till  behold  ! — the  beauti- 
ful expanse  of  waters — the  well  known  landscape 
-—the  wooded  cliffs,  and  smiling  village  were  un- 
rolled, as  if  by  magic,  before  her  ! — As  yet,  she 
could  not,  on  account  of  the  sheltering  woods, 
discern  her  own  house,  but  the  smoke  of  the  chim- 
rdes  was  rising  over  the  trees,  marking  the  place 
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where  Rudolf  and  her  child  now  lived,  if  indeed 
they  yet  survived.  Once  more,  quite  overpower- 
ed, she  threw  herself  weeping  on  the  ground,  and 
prayed  long  and  fervently  for  support  in  the  trials 
that  perhaps  awaited  her.  Feeling  her  strength 
quite  exhausted,  she  determined  to  make  inquiries, 
and  to  beg  some  refreshment  at  the  nearest  house 
that  had  a  promising  appearance,  and  luckily 
observed  one,  where  there  was  seated,  with  her 
spinning-wheel  at  the  door,  a  good-humoured 
old  woman,  surrounded  by  a  little  party  of 
children,  who  looked  kindly  at  the  handsome 
stranger,  remarking,  no  doubt,  both  her  unusual 
dress,  and  the  traces  of  care  and  anxiety  which 
were  so  visible  on  her  countenance.  A  jar  of 
milk  and  some  brown  bread  were  immediately 
brought  out,  and  Alice  was  requested  to  sit  down 
on  the  stone  bench  with  her  hostess,  where  the 
varied  objects  in  the  beautiful  landscape  soon  af- 
forded a  commencement  for  their  conversation. 
On  inquiring  who  lived  at  the  farm,  whence  the 
smoke  was  rising  over  the  woods,  and  hearing 
Rudolf's  name,  Alice  ventured  to  ask  many 
questions  regarding  him,  pretending  that  she  had 
known  that  handsome  young  Swiss,  when  he  was 
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a  cavalry  soldier  in  the  Pappenheim  cuirassiers. 
She,  herself,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Prague,  and  now  came  in  search  of  some  friends 
of  her  late  husband's  who  lived  at  St  Gilgen. 
The  old  woman  kindly  answered  all  her  queries, 
and  especially  as  to  Rudolf  said,  that  he  was 
living  in  his  usual  way,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

"  His  wife,"  exclaimed  Alice,  turning  deadly 
pale,  "  He  has  then  married  again  ?"  "  Not  that 
I  know  of,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  unless  he  had 
a  wife  before  when  he  was  abroad  in  the  wars. 
Soldiers  indeed  are  not  very  scrupulous  about 
such  matters  ?"  "  And  to  whom  then  is  he  now 
married  ?"  said  Alice.  "  She  was  a  girl  of  this 
neighbourhood,"  answered  the  woman — "  and 
they  have  now  been  man  and  wife  several  years." 
"  Two  years  perhaps  ?"  faltered  Alice.  "  Oh 
longer  than  that,"  replied  the  other — "  their 
youngest  child  runs  about  and  speaks  by  this 
time."  Alice  was  petrified  with  astonishment. 
She  knew  not  what  to  conclude  from  such  asser- 
tions ;  and  her  hostess,  thinking  that  perhaps  Ru- 
dolf had  formed  some  connection  with  this  hand- 
some young  girl  when  he  was  in  foreign  states,  look- 
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ed  with  increasing  interest  on  the  poor  sufferer.— 
She,  therefore,  in  her  turn,  proposed  many  ques- 
tions, of  which  Alice,  in  her  confusion,  scarcely  ob- 
served the  proper  drift ;  but  when  she  had  in  some 
degree  recovered,  begged  to  know  whether  Ru- 
dolf now  lived  happily  with  his  wife  ?  "  On  the 
contrary,"  answered  the  old  woman,  "  people  talk 
of  them  all  over  the  country, — she  is  said  to  bo 
so  ill-natured  and  whimsical,  that  the  good  young 
man's  life  will  end  in  absolute  martyrdom.""  A 
strange  feeling  of  blending  triumph  and  compas- 
sion gave  Alice  new  strength  ;  but  through  the 
rest  of  the  conversation,  all  that  she  heard  only 
served  to  perplex  her  the  more,  though  she  had, 
alas  !  learned  enough  to  crush  every  lingering 
hope  that  might  have  remained  of  future  happi- 
ness. Before  taking  leave,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  she  ought  to  ask  some  questions  about  Ger- 
trude, the  wife,  as  she  said,  of  a  very  rich  ham 
mermeister.  "  How  is  this  ?"  said  the  old  wo 
man,  "  you  seem  to  be  well  acquainted  in  oui 
country  ?* — "  My  husband  was  often  in  Switzer 
land  with  his  relations,"  answered  Alice,  "  aru 
from  him  I  used  to  hear  of  the  inhabitants  ii 

your  neighbourhood.    Tell  me  then,  how  is  th 
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rich  flaunting  wife  of  the  wealthy  ironsmith  ?" 
"  Lack-a-day,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  must  have 
been  a  great  while  since  you  heard  of  her,  for  she 
has  been  long  since  dead." 

"  Dead  ?"  exclaimed  Alice  with  horror,  "  how 
or  where  did  she  die?" — "  As  to  this  Gertrude 
of  whom  you  speak,"  answered  her  hostess,  "  she 
was  always  a  very  strange  young  woman, — and 
people  said,  that  she  was  devoted  to  those  terri- 
ble arts  for  which  we  faithful  Christians  know  not 
even  a  name.  But  you  understand  me, — one 
would  not  speak  willingly  of  such  matters,  and 
besides,  nothing  was  ever  proved  against  her,  so 
that  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  decide  absolutely 
against  one's  neighbour.  It  is  enough  to  tell  you, 
that,  for  several  years,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing into  the  lake  to  bathe.  It  was  said  that  she 
did  this  to  preserve  her  beauty,  and  that  the  wa- 
ter was  before-hand  enchanted  by  the  many  spells 
and  exorcisms  that  she  pronounced  over  it.  So 
it  happened  about  two  years  ago,  as  people  said, 
that  she  went  out  before  sunrise,  as  was  her 
wont,  and  the  servant  maid  was  to  wait  for  her 
at  some  distance  in  the  woods.  But  then  we 
are  told  that  she  never  appeared  again, — the  ser- 
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vant  became  alarmed  and  ran  to  look  for  her  mis- 
tress, but  she  was  absolutely  gone, — her  clothes 
were  lying  on  the  shore,  but  she  herself  could  no- 
where be  discovered.  Whether  she  was  naturally 
drowned  in  the  lake,  or  the  evil  one,  God  pro- 
tect us  !  had  overpowered  her  in  the  midst  of 
these  incantations,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  !  The 
hammermeister  made  every  possible  search  for  her 
body,  but  in  vain  ?  It  is  not  unlikely, — for  the 
lake  has  deep  unexpected  places, — that  the  un- 
happy woman  had  fallen  into  one  of  these,  and 
been  drawn  down  by  a  whirlpool.  Other  conjec- 
tures have  also  their  foundation — but,  in  short, 
she  has  never  since  that  day  been  seen  among  us." 

Alice  shuddered  in  silence.  She  thought  that, 
in  this  dreadful  fate  of  Gertrude,  she  could  read 
the  just  interposition  of  avenging  Providence;  and 
when  she  had  recovered  some  appearance  of  com- 
posure, and  thanked  the  old  woman  for  her  cour- 
tesy, she  proceeded  on  her  last  painful  stage  to 
that  home,  at  which  she  had  hoped  to  find  perfect 
happiness,  but  where  she  must  now  appear  in  dis- 
guise, and  perhaps  could  remain  but  a  few  mo- 
ments before  leaving  it  for  ever.  Still,  however, 
she  must  once  more  behold  her  husband  and  hei 
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child,  though  it  were  for  the  last  time  in  this 
world.  The  way  was  yet  long,  her  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  she  walked  slowly  and  laboriously. 
At  length,  she  saw  her  own  beloved  dwelling- 
place  ;  she  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  thicket — 
the  rivulet  on  whose  banks  she  had  so  often  sat 
with  Rudolf  saluted  her  with  its  accustomed 
murmur, — the  farm-yard,  the  garden  and  trees 
were  all  as  she  had  left  them  ;  and  on  drawing 
near  to  the  door,  she  heard  from  within  the  plain- 
tive accents  of  a  child^  voice, — perhaps  her  own 
child  !  On  entering  the  court,  she  observed  there 
a  female  figure  employed  on  some  household-work 
at  the  fountain,  but  she  was  bending  down  over 
her  labour,  and  Alice  could  not  see  her  fea- 
tures ;  so  she  glided  onwards  to  the  half  open 
door,  looked  in,  and,  good  Heaven,  there  sat  Ru- 
dolf, her  own  dear  husband, — but,  leaning  his 
head  thoughtfully  on  his  hand,  looking  very  pale 
and  disconsolate.  All  reflection  and  caution  for- 
sook her  at  this  sight,  and,  with  a  loud  exclama- 
tion of  blended  sorrow  and  delight,  she  flew  into 
his  arms.  But  Rudolf  angrily  forced  himself  from 
her  embrace.  "  What  means  all  this  ?"  said  he  ; 
"  why  these  foolish  pretences  ?  and  why  have  you 
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drest  yourself  out  so  absurdly  Alice  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt.  This  re- 
ception, at  once  so  cold,  and  yet  so  natural,  as  if 
he  perfectly  well  knew  to  whom  he  was  addressing 
himself,  confounded  her  more  than  aught  that  she 
had  yet  encountered,  so  that  she  could  do  nothing 
but  wring  her  hands,  and  look  up  to  him  implor- 
ingly. Her  husband,  however,  took  no  other  no- 
tice of  her  than  by  exclaiming  "  Pshaw  !  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this  mummery  I11 — and  turned 
away  in  wrath  towards  the  window.  "  Alas  ! 
Rudolf,'1  said  she,  "  have  you  no  better  words  for 
me  than  these,  after  two  long  years  of  such  un- 
happy separation  ?*  "  Two  years  of  separation, 
forsooth  !"  answered  he,  "half  an  hour  ago,  you 
went  out  to  the  fountain  in  the  court,  and  now 
you  come  back  in  a  strange  dress  ?  To  say  the 
truth  Alice,  your  conduct  all  this  morning  has 
been  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  this  fine  scene, 
and,  in  short — but  I  shall  not  vex  myself  more 
about  the  matter.  Away  with  you  to  your  task, 
for  here  you  have  no  business  at  this  hour.r 
"  Oh,  Rudolf,  Rudolf !"  answered  Alice,  "what 
monstrous  deception  must  have  been  practised 
against  you.    It  is  now  two  long  years  and  three 
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months  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  ! 

Never  since  the  fatal  Wallpurgis'  night  V 

"  Darest  thou  yet  speak  of  that  time  ?"  replied 
he;  "  aye,  from  that  night,  as  thou  well  know\st, 
thou  hast  been  changed,  and  I  have  been  a  miser- 
able  injured  husband  !"  "  It  was  not  I — it  was 
not  I," — cried  Alice  with  increasing  animation 
and  courage.  "  No,  Rudolf,  I  have  never  done 
ought  to  vex  you,  and,  moreover,  I  was  far  far 
from  hence. — Alas  !  have  you  then  quite  forgot- 
ten your  once  dear  Alice  ?"  With  these  words 
she  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him.  The 
tears  that  now  flowed  from  her  eyes, — her  tone  of 
voice  and  whole  expression  of  countenance,  moved 
him  to  the  very  heart. — "  Good  God  !"  cried  he, 
"  it  seems  at  this  moment  as  if  old  times  were  in- 
deed revived, — Alice,  is  it  possible  ! — and  do  you 
indeed  still  love  me  P'1 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  behold 
her  second  self, — another  Alice,  in  person  the 
same,  only  different  in  dress,  stepped  into  the 
room.  "  The  saints  defend  us  V  cried  Rudolf, 
"  Have  I  then  two  wives  ?"  But  Alice,  who  had 
cherished  her  own  suspicions,  shrieked  aloud, — 
ran  to  a  large  tub  of  water  that  stood  in  the  door- 
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way,  and,  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
sprinkled  some  drops  on  the  mysterious  appari- 
tion ;  whereupon  the  latter,  who  had  seemed  mu- 
tually terrified,  started  aside — rushed  with  a  hor- 
rid scream  out  at  the  door,  and  in  her  flight,  both 
Rudolf  and  Alice  thought  they  recognised  the 
form  and  features  of  Gertrude. 

She  had  vanished.  The  husband  and  wife 
looked  at  each  other  trembling  and  astonished. 
Yet,  in  Alice's  heart,  that  had  been  so  long 
wounded  and  depressed,  tranquillity  was  soon  re- 
newed, and  Rudolf  too  began  to  understand  the 
vile  illusions  by  which  his  life  had  been  rendered 
so  wretched.  With  rapture  he  flew  to  embrace 
his  beloved  wife.  "  Can  it  then  be  true  ?"  said  he ; 
"  am  I  so  blest  as  once  more  to  fold  in  my  arms 
my  own  good,  faithful,  and  beautiful  Alice  ?* — 
She  was  now  weeping  for  joy,  so  that  she  could 
not  answer — and  Rudolf  too  was  quite  overpower- 
ed by  his  conflicting  emotions.  At  length  was 
revealed,  to  his  astonishment  and  horror,  the 
whole  story  of  Alice's  unfortunate  intercourse 
with  Gertrude, — her  violent  abduction  at  mid- 
night,— the  witches1  dance  on  the  Blocksberg, 
and  her  abode  in  the   schoolmaster's  house. 
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Every  word  that  she  uttered  served  more  and 
more  to  convince  him  that  there  never  had  been 
in  his  wife's  character  even  the  least  shade  of 
change,  and  that  the  passionate  wayward  being 
who  had  embittered  his  life  for  many  years,  had 
only  been  some  malicious  and  disguised  evil  spirit. 
Then,  too,  he  began  his  narrative ;  how,  two  years 
ago,  he  had  come  home  after  that  frightful  Wall- 
purgis'  night, — found  his  wife  engaged  in  her 
household  occupations,  and  his  house  in  the  best 
order, — so  that  no  suspicion  could  possibly  have 
arisen  in  his  mind.  Soon  after,  however,  the 
supposed  Alice's  character  seemed  completely 
changed.  In  place  of  her  wonted  mildness  and 
humility,  there  was  evident  a  haughty  impatience, 
which  would  not  bear  with  the  least  contradiction, 
nor  allow  to  any  one  in  the  house  the  slightest  in- 
dulgence. From  day -break  to  night-fall  the  scold- 
ing and  quarrelling  were  incessant.  Even  her  af- 
fection for  him,  though  more  vehement  than  ever, 
had  yet  assumed  a  new  character,  by  which  he 
was  exceedingly  disconcerted ;  nor  would  it  ever 
liave  been  in  his  power  to  clear  up  these  myste- 
ries, had  not  the  talkative  propensities  of  an  old 
woman-servant  led  her  to  disclose  that  her  mistress 
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had  gone  out  secretly  on  Wallpurgis1  night  with 
the  wife  of  the  rich  hammermeister,  and  that  she 
did  not  return  till  next  morning,  then  gliding  in 
at  the  back-door  of  the  garden,  and  stealing  quiet- 
ly into  her  chamber.  "  From  that  hour,"  added 
the  old  woman,  "  her  temper  has  been  so  much 
changed  that  I  have  never  been  able,  for  one  day, 
to  satisfy  her  by  my  services.1'  Rudolf  was  hor- 
ror-struck by  the  suspicions  which  now  crowded 
on  his  mind  ;  and  when  he  sat  gazing  on  those 
features,  that  reminded  him  of  happy  days,  now 
for  ever  past,  his  conflicts  were  almost  insupport- 
able. At  length  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  cal- 
ling her  to  account  regarding  her  excursion  on 
Wallpurgis''  night  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  answered  his  inquiries,  proved  but  too  plainly 
that  his  suspicions  had  been  well  founded.  After 
that  conversation,  all  appearance  of  love  and  at- 
tachment between  this  most  unhappy  couple  had 
quite  vanished.  Alice  seemed  to  live  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  torment  her  husband,  and  if  there 
were  any  sign  of  returning  affection,  it  was  ex- 
pressed only  by  the  most  furious  jealousy.  Her 
conduct  towards  the  children  was  equally  unac- 
countable and  capricious.    The  elder,  though 
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amiable  and  engaging,  she  always  hated  and  per- 
secuted ; — the  younger,  who  

"  You  have  another  child,  then,"  cried  Alice, 
when  Rudolf  came  to  this  part  of  his  narrative, 
g  Yes, — I  knew  iti"  A  feeling  of  strange  per- 
plexity came  over  her,  and  she  looked  wildly 
through  the  room.     "  Yonder  it  lies  in  the 
cradle,"  said  her  husband,  and  Alice  ran  to  it ; 
but  the  cradle  was  empty,  for  the  child  had  va- 
nished unnoticed  by  them  at  the  same  moment 
with  its  mother.    More  than  ever  astonished, 
they  gazed  silently  on  each  other,  but  now  the 
elder  boy,  holding  by  his  nurse's  hand,  came  in- 
to the  room.    Alice  rushed  forward,  and  clasped 
her  own  dear  child  in  her  arms  with  rapture,  and 
with  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  that  infinite  mercy 
which  had  thus  restored  to  her  all  she  held  dear 
in  this  world. 

For  the  future,  Rudolf's  worldly  fortune  be* 
came  more  prosperous  than  it  had  ever  been. 
The  sufferings  of  their  past  years  afforded  them 
an  inexhaustible  subject  for  conversation  and 
pious  reflections.  It  should  be  told  also,  that  a 
few  days  after  Alice  returned,  some  fishermen 
found  the  long-sought-for  remains  of  the  Ham- 
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mermeister's  wife  in  the  lake,  and  brought  them  to 
her  husband.  Report  said,  that  they  were  much 
astonished  to  perceive,  that  the  body,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  two  years,  seemed  as  fresh 
and  unchanged,  as  if  the  accident  of  her  death 
had  happened  only  yesterday.  The  widower, 
according  to  use  and  wont,  made  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  it  was  said,  that  he  was  rather  re- 
joiced to  find,  by  this  unquestionable  proof,  that 
she  was  really  dead,  and  could  never  return  to 
his  house  again. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  during  that  eventful  period  when  the 
murder  of  D'Enghien,  the  execution  of  Palm, 
and  many  other  violent  outrages  of  the  French 
tyrant  had  filled  all  Germany  with  terror  and 
apprehension,  that  the  young  Baron,  Ernest  von 
Sonnenberg,  returned  to  the  castle  of  his  ances- 
tors, which  he  had  left  when  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old,  and  from  whence  he  had  for  the  last  eleven 
years  been  an  exile. 

Indeed  he  still  looked  with  a  feeling  of  horror 
on  the  place  of  his  nativity,  from  the  recollection 
of  a  dreadful  event  that  had  happened  there ; 
for  one  night  his  father  had  been  found  murder- 
ed in  the  neighbouring  forest.    The  impression 
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of  that  terrific  incident  was  never  effaced  front 
the  young  Baron's  mind.  Still,  as  often  as  he 
thought  of  those  dark  woods  by  which  the  do- 
main was  environed,  he  beheld,  in  imagination, 
the  bleeding  spectral  form  of  his  beloved  parent, 
and  still  heard  the  piercing  shrieks  of  his  distract- 
ed mother,  who  afterwards  could  not  bear  to  re- 
main at  the  family  mansion,  but  left  it  along  with 
himself  and  another  son,  who  was  then  a  boy  two 
years  old.  The  Baroness  never  recovered  from 
that  terrible  shock,  but  died  within  a  short  pe- 
riod, and,  henceforth,  the  two  brothers  had  been 
educated  by  their  guardian  in  the  capital.  With- 
in the  last  two  months,  however,  the  town  had 
fallen  under  the  power  of  the  French,  and  in  a 
short  time  longer,  all  the  Baron's  countrymen 
saw  themselves  forced  into  an  alliance  with  Bona- 
parte. In  his  opinion,  the  people  ought  rather 
to  have  been  cut  to  pieces  than  submit  to  such 
a  yoke ;  but  his  vote  was  one  against  a  thousand, 
and  he  perceived,  that  if  he  remained  in  the 
capital,  he  was  now  at  an  age  when  he  could  not 
by  any  means  be  passed  over,  but  would  fall  un- 
der the  necessity  of  drawing  his  sword  in  the 
cause  of  those  whom  he  would  gladly  have  fought 
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against.  He,  therefore,  took  advantage  of  a 
slight  illness  by  which  he  was  opportunely  at- 
tacked, and  requested  permission  to  visit  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  where  he  hoped,  for  some  in- 
terval at  least,  to  live  retired  and  unmolested. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  when  he  arrived,  for  the 
first  time,  as  proprietor  on  the  baronial  estate, 
where  he  found  the  scenery  much  pleasanter  and 
more  picturesque  than  he  had  expected.  The 
romantic  mountains,  the  many-coloured  woods, 
and  harvest-fields  full  of  reapers,  were,  indeed, 
very  attractive ;  nor  was  the  castle  old  nor 
gloomy,  but  in  a  modern  style  of  architecture. 
He  soon  felt  quite  at  home  in  this  residence,  and 
amused  himself  every  day  in  making  excursions 
through  the  neighbouring  villages  and  hamlets 
on  his  extensive  lands,  which  had  hitherto,  from 
their  remote  situation,  escaped  the  devastations 
of  war.  Thus  he  lived  for  some  weeks  in  great 
tranquillity,  with  but  few  servants — without  lux- 
ury or  expence,  and  without  any  equipage, — as  he 
did  not  wish  to  attract  the  attention  of  neighbour- 
ing proprietors,  but  rather,  if  possible,  to  be  quite 
incognito. 

One  evening,  when  he  had  enjoyed  a  longer 
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ride  than  usual,  and  was  on  his  return,  darknes> 
overtook  him  in  the  forest,  when  he  was  yet  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  home.  It  was  a 
grim  stormy  night  in  October.  The  wind  blew 
vehemently  through  the  trees,  not  only  rending 
away  the  leaves,  but  even  breaking  the  withered 
branches  with  a  noise  that  often  made  him  start 
and  shudder.  Involuntarily,  though  he  wished 
always  to  avoid  such  gloomy  thoughts,  his  mind 
reverted  to  the  past,  and  more  vividly  than  ever 
he  seemed  to  behold  the  spectral  form  of  his  mur- 
dered father.  Every  moment  the  idea  forced 
itself  upon  him.  that  even  then  his  horse  trod  the 
blood-stained  ground  on  which  the  horrid  deed 
had  been  committed.  "  Well,'*  said  he,  not 
being  able  to  conquer  such  impressions,  44  it  were 
better,  doubtless,  if,  by  this  means,  some  dis- 
cover)- could  be  made  !r  for,  up  to  the  present 
day,  no  trace  had  been  found  of  the  murderers, 
and  every  endeavour  to  fix  even  on  the  slightest 
evidence  had  been  in  vain.  It  was  not  yet 
proved  whether  the  unfortunate  man  had  money 
along  with  him,  or  if  he  had  been  assassinated 
merely  for  the  sake  of  private  malice  and  re- 
venge. I 1 
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Several  years  afterwards,  some  articles  of  value, 
which  he  usually  carried  on  his  person,  were 
found  in  the  shops  of  a  certain  large  town  ;  but 
there  should  have  been  others  of  more  conse- 
quence that  had  never  come  to  light.  No  sus- 
picion could  be  attached  to  any  inhabitant  of  the 
forest,  and,  at  length,  the  whole  affair  seemed 
forgotten  and  obliterated,  except  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  young  Baron,  whose  painful  emotions 
were  now  more  than  ever  excited  by  the  gloomy 
scenes  around  him.  At  such  a  time,  too,  it  could 
not  be  interpreted  as  cowardice,  if  some  appre- 
hensions for  his  own  safety  mingled  with  his 
other  reflections. 

The  darkness  always  increased,  and  with  it 
the  noise  of  the  wind  among  the  trees.  He 
knew  not  any  longer  in  what  direction  he  was 
proceeding,  and,  at  last,  threw  the  rein  careless- 
ly on  his  horse's  neck,  and  let  the  animal  have 
his  own  way.  This  did  not  succeed,  however, 
for,  all  at  once,  the  horse  stood  still ;  the  path 
had  been  quite  lost,  and  around  him  was  nothing 
but  a  thick  covert  of  brush- wood.  The  Baron 
dismounted,  to  try  whether  he  could  find  any 
outlet,  but,  after  groping  about  for  some  time  in 
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vain,  suddenly  a  clear  flickering  light  shone  right 
before  him,  which,  of  course,  he  resolved  to  take 
for  his  guide.  In  a  little  while,  looking  over 
the  fence  of  brush-wood,  he  perceived  that  this 
light  came  from  a  torch  of  pine-tree,  and  the 
gleam  fell  on  the  broad  cart-road  that  he  had  so 
long  been  searching  for.  He  saw  also  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  door  of  a  building,  which 
seemed  more  like  a  ruinous  barn  than  a  dwelling- 
house.  At  length  a  miserable-looking  old  wo- 
man made  her  appearance ;  the  light  of  the 
torch  which  she  carried  gave  a  ghastly  expres- 
sion to  her  sharp  forbidding  features,  shaded  by 
her  black  bristly  hair,  which  protruded  from  a 
red  night- cap.  Altogether,  she  was  a  most  sus- 
picious-looking personage. 

This  old  woman  now  stept  slowly  across  the 
road  towards  a  dwelling-house  opposite,  of  which 
the  entrance  was  obstructed  by  heaps  of  sand 
and  fir-tree  branches.  She  was  followed  in  a 
few  moments  by  two  young  men,  of  whom  the 
foremost,  in  a  ragged  dress,  and  with  a  pale,  hag- 
gard, yet  fierce  visage,  presented  a  figure  that 
might  have  inspired  terror  in  any  beholder. 
These  two  were  carrying  the  body  of  a  man  in  a 
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blanket,  and  the  arms  hanging  down  stiff  and 
motionless,  proved  that  it  was  a  corpse.  The 
woman  held  up  the  light  to  show  them  the  way, 
and,  by  degrees,  they  all  three  disappeared  si- 
lently into  the  cottage,  closing  the  door,  and 
leaving  the  scene  tenfold  more  gloomy  and  fright- 
ful than  before ;  only  from  the  narrow  dust- 
covered  panes  of  the  window  came  a  feeble  glim- 
mer, sufficient  to  guide  the  Baron  in  his  progress 
out  of  the  thicket. 

He  made  his  horse  leap  over  the  hedge,  and 
arrived  on  the  road  ;  but  the  place  was  still  quite 
unknown  to  him,  nor  could  he  determine  whether 
he  should  go  forward  or  recede,  in  order  to 
reach  the  castle.  His  former  apprehensions  add- 
ed to  the  alarming  scene  which  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed, rendered  him  exceedingly  averse  to  ask 
my  questions  at  the  cottage,  yet  there  seemed 
10  other  way  of  obtaining  the  requisite  informa- 
:ion.  While  he  stood  thus  hesitating,  it  occur- 
*ed  to  him  that  he  was  not  without  the  means  of 
^elf-defence ;  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  fears ;  and 
recollecting  that  the  countenance  of  the  younger 
oeasant  had  been  very  melancholy,  but  was  by 
10  means  stern  or  repulsive,  he  thought,  after 
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all,  that  the  people  might  be  quite  blameless,  and, 
leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  he  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  door. 

Coming  close  up,  he  found  that  several  panes 
of  glass  had  been  broken  in  the  window,  and  their 
place  supplied  with  paper,  which  was  full  of  holes, 
and  through  one  of  these  he  could  observe  all 
that  passed  within.    In  the  middle  of  the  room, 
on  the  floor,  he  discerned  an  object,  seemingly  a 
dead  body,  about  which  the  three  persons  were 
employed  as  if  preparing  it  to  be  laid  in  the  cof- 
fin.   However,  he  had  no  time  for  accurate  inves- 
tigation, for  the  old  woman  looking  up,  caught 
sight  of  his  face  at  the  window,  and  was  so  terri- 
fied, that  she  uttered  a  long  shrilling  scream,  and 
fell  fainting  on  the  floor.    Both  the  men  seemed 
astonished  at  her  conduct,  and  hastened  to  raist 
her  up.    The  baron  was  also  shocked,  not  bein^ 
able  to  assign  any  sufficient  reason  for  such  affright 
and  withdrew  from  the  window  again,  hesitatinj 
what  he  should  do.    Some  minutes  afterwards  th« 
cottage  door  opened,  and  its  three  inhabitants  rush 
ed  out.    "  For  Heaven's  sake  mother,"  said  a  ti 
mid  voice,  "  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  woul< 
you  do  ?"  "  I  must  have  air — air  !"  screamed  th 
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woman.  "  No — here  is  nothing,"  added  she  look- 
ing round.  "  Have  you  not  seen  it  then  ? — Oh 
those  eyes — those  eyes  !" 

"  Ha — ha — ha  !  I  thought  so,1'  exclaimed  a 
rough  male  voice.  "  Can  you  never  accustom 
yourself  to  see  a  dead  man  with  his  eyes  open  ? 
Wherefore,  then,  did  you  not  press  his  eye- 
lids down  just  after  he  died  ?"  "  Aye — aye," 
muttered  the  old  woman  more  composedly — if 
that  had  been  all,  it  were  well.  Be  it  so,  then  ; 
— I  shall  say  no  more." — "  But  you  are  trem- 
bling in  every  limb  mother,"  said  the  voice,  "  hold 
by  me,  and  I  shall  lead  you  to  bed." — "Let  me 
alone,"  cried  she  angrily ;  "  I  shall  not  go  in  yet. 
Bring  a  fir-tree  brand,  Hans  George,  and  light 
me  over  to  the  barn.  There  is  a  drop  of  kum- 
mel  left  in  the  flask, — that  will  strengthen  me, 
and  Felix,  look,  here  are  two  copper  coins ;  press 
down  his  eyelids,  and  lay  these  upon  them — but 
don't  forget  to  take  them  off  again  before  he  is 
buried,  for  afterwards  they  bring  money  into 
empty  pockets.  Give  one  to  your  brother,  and 
keep  the  other  yourself." — "  How  ?"  answered 
the  youth,  "  you  would  leave  me  alone  with  the 
dead  body  ?" — "  You  are  afraid  then  ?"  said  the 
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old  woman  with  a  grin.  "  Kindle  a  good  piece 
of  fir  wood,  and  that  will  give  you  light  enough. 
When  he  was  ajive,  you  were  his  especial  favour- 
ite, and  it  were  well  if  he  would  now  speak  and 
entrust  you  with  the  secret  where  his  treasures 
are  deposited.  But  come  along  Hans  George.1' 
Leaning  on  the  ragged  youth  with  the  forbid- 
ding features,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand  the 
fir  torch  which  he  had  brought  out,  the  woman 
again  stepped  across  the  road.  The  younger  lad 
stood  gazing  wistfully  after  them,  and  when  they 
had  both  vanished  into  the  ruinous  building,  the 
Baron,  who  had  meanwhile  mounted  his  horse, 
rode  rapidly  forward,  with  the  words  "  Hollah  ! 
good  friend,  I  have  lost  my  way — which  is  the 
nearest  road  to  the  Baron's  castle  ?"  The  youth 
seemed  at  first  rather  startled,  but,  by  the  faint 
light  that  came  through  the  window,  recognising 
the  Baron,  he  took  off  his  cap  respectfully,  and 
said,  "  My  Lord,  the  old  bridge  is  distant  about 
a  hundred  yards,  directly  forwards  ;  then  you 
turn  to  the  left  hand  up  hill,  and  the  high-road 
is  plain  before  you."  "  Thank  you  friend,""  said 
our  hero,  "  good  night and  without  waiting 
for  farther  discourse  he  rode  rapidly  onwards. 
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After  a  few  minutes,  he  found  himself  at  the 
bridge,  which  was  already  well  known  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  help  wondering  how  he  had 
lost  his  way  so  completely  on  his  own  estate,  as 
he  must  have  passed  these  cottages  more  than 
wee  by  daylight,  though  they  never  particularly 
ittracted  his  attention.     In  due  time  he  arrived 
it  home,  and,  laughing  at  his  own  groundless  ap- 
prehensions, described  the  whole  adventure  to  the 
teward  at  supper,  though,  notwithstanding  the 
dr  of  levity  which  he  assumed,  he  could  not  help 
eeling  a  certain  degree  of  inquietude,  even  at  the 
iicture  which  he  himself  drew  of  the  scenes  at  the 
ottage. 

"  I  would  lay  any  bet,"  said  the  steward, 
that  it  is  the  silent  Felix  with  whom  your 
.ordship  has  spoken  this  evening.  I  have  heard 
lat  his  father  is  dead,  and  is  to  be  buried  to- 
orrow."  "  Who  is  the  silent  Felix  ?"  said  the 
aron.  "  He  is  a  very  strange  lad,"  answered 
le  steward,  "  better  educated,  and  in  many  re- 
acts better  behaved  than  could  have  been  ex- 
acted, considering  his  humble  station  ;  yet  his 
tbits  are  so  eccentric,  that  sometimes  he  will 
arcely  speak  for  weeks  together,  or  the  few 
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words  that  he  utters  are  so  wild  and  incompre- 
hensible, that  one  is  tempted  almost  to  hold  him 
for  a  madman."    "  Is  this  all  ?"  said  the  Baron. 
"  Nay,"  answered  the  steward,  "  he  is  remark- 
able for  being  the  handsomest  youth  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood.    All  the  girls  are  in  love*  with 
him,  and  yet  he  will  not  notice  one  of  them.1 
"  So  he  is  not  disposed  to  fall  in  love,"  said  the 
Baron ;  "no  matter,  his  heart  will  be  wounded 
one  day  or  another."   "  Yet,  my  Lord,  this  can- 
not be  the  reason,"  replied  the  steward  ;  "  it  i> 
evident  enough  that  his  heart  is  neither  cold  noi 
insensible  ;  but  then  his  own  absurd  fancies  si- 
ways  come  in  the  way,  and  if  he  speaks  confiden 
tially  with  a  beautiful  girl,  he  says  to  her,  6  A)  i 
truly,  I  may  render  you  unhappy — but  I  can  ne 
ver  be  your  husband.'   Besides,  his  good  humour 
if  he  ever  had  any,  has  of  late  quite  desertec 
him,  and  notwithstanding  his  naturally  fine  tea 
tures,  he  grows  every  day  more  and  more  like 
ghost."     "  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Baron,  "  ther 
must  be  some  reason  for  all  this.    I  should  lik 
to  speak  with  this  young  man."     "  Nothinj 
can  be  more  easy,"  said  the  steward,  "  and  per 
haps,  by  your  influence,  my  Lord,  he  might  b 
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recovered  from  this  melancholy  madness,  for,  in 
truth,  I  have  often  been  sorry  for  him.    He  is  an 
excellent  forester,  and  a  bold  hunter,  but  now, 
since  his  father's  death,  his  stepbrother  will 
have  the  place  of  upper  woodman,  and  Felix  will, 
doubtless,  find  his  circumstances  at  home  worse 
than  ever.    The  father,  too,  was  a  gloomy  dis- 
contented man,  but  as  to  his  honesty,  no  one 
ever  had  any  doubts :  the  stepmother  and  her  son, 
however,  are  by  no  means  to  be  trusted.11  44  Why 
should  her  son  have  the  forester's  place  then  r1* 
said  the  Baron.    4 4  Nay,  I  should  not  wish  it  to 
)e  so,"1  answered  the  steward ;  44  but  he  is  now 
he  oldest  in  the  house,  and  besides  there  was  a 
n-omise  made  to  him  by  the  late  honoured  Baron. " 
4  In  that  case  the  matter  must  rest  as  it  is,"  re- 
)lied  Ernest  von  Sonnenberg,  as  he  rose  and  re- 
ired  to  his  chamber. 

On  the  following  day,  he  was  reminded  of  his 
trange  adventure  by  the  village  church  bell  tol- 
ing  for  a  funeral.  Partly  from  the  interest  that 
ad  arisen  in  his  mind  for  Felix,  and  partly  in 
rder  to  banish  those  absurd  impressions  which 
ad  made  him  believe  that  he  was  among  mur- 
erers,  he  determined  to  go  to  the  churchyard. 
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and  on  his  arrival  there,  conceal  himself  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  elder-tree,  while  the  proces- 
sion was  yet  slowly  advancing  from  a  distance. 
Now,  however,  he  almost  forgot  the  design  with 
which  he  came,  in  his  admiration  of  the  roman- 
tic scenery  around  him.  The  church  was  situat- 
ed on  a  lonely  retired  spot,  a  high  cliff  over- 
hanging a  lake  of  considerable  extent,  whose 
waves  beat  against  the  wall  of  the  burial  ground. 
Just  on  the  outermost  verge  of  this  eminence, 
grew  the  elder-tree  under  which  the  baron  had 
taken  his  station,  whence  he  commanded  the  most 
delightful  prospect  across  the  water,  now  resting 
before  him  smooth  as  a  mirror,  surrounded  by 
the  many-coloured  woods,  stubble-fields,  ham- 
lets, and  distant  mountains.  The  delighted  spec- 
tator, contemplating  this  fine  scenery,  forgot  that 
the  lake  waves  had  always  encroached  more  and 
more  on  the  land ; — the  elder  tree,  indeed,  hung 
over  the  water,  and  whoever  stood  there  was  in  a 
situation  that  looked  very  dangerous,  if  it  were 
not  really  so.  The  baron  was  quite  lost  in  his 
own  meditations,  so  that  he  never  noticed  the 
newly  made  grave,  which  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tree,  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
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and  the  procession  came  up  close  to  him  before 
he  knew  that  it  had  arrived  in  the  church-yard. 
The  coffin  was  lowered,  and  the  grave  rapidly 
filled  up.  Among  the  humble  assemblage  of 
mourners,  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  now  both  well  dressed  in  black; 
the  elder  seemed  wholly  indifferent  to  what  was 
passing,  and  his  visage  seemed  more  repulsive 
than  ever.  He  retired  very  soon,  talking,  and 
even  laughing  with  some  of  the  young  men, 
while  Felix  at  last  was  left  quite  alone,  gazing 
wistfully  on  the  grave. 

The  mysterious  thoughts  of  the  former  night 
again  awoke  in  the  Baron's  mind,  when  he  saw 
the  youth  standing  there  so  pale,  ghostly,  and 
mournful.  His  feelings  impelled  him  to  raise 
this  unfortunate  orphan  from  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  now  involved.  He 
therefore  stepped  slowly  forward  from  his  place 
of  concealment.  "  So,  young  man,*"  said  he, 
"it  was  your  father  who  has  just  now  beeninterred 
here  ?" — "  Alas  !  my  Lord  Baron,  it  is  even  so!" 
eplied  the  youth,  looking  up  quickly,  and  with 
lis  eyes  full  of  tears. — 4C  Well — but  you  should 
tot  despond — you  are  a  clever  active  lad — and 
vol.  HI.  E 
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he  is  now  at  rest.1"1 — "  If  I  were  sure  of  that  F 
said  Felix.  The  Baron  started.  "  How  !"  said 
he ;  "  dost  thou  not  think  that  he  will  rest  in 
his  grave?" — "  Alas  ? — I  should  have  so  gladly 
spoken  with  him  once  more,"  said  the  youth, 
".and  asked  him  some  questions. — It  should  not 
have  happened  thus/'  added  he,  knitting  his 
brows,  and  then  looking  up  to  Heaven, — "  he 
was  too  soon  taken  away  with  all  his  sins  on  his 
head." — "  How,  then,  did  he  die?"  said  the 
Baron.  "  Suddenly,"  answered  Felix ;  "  it  is 
said  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel." — "  Well 
— such  deaths  happen  often." — "  No,  my  Lord." 
answered  Felix,  i 4  not  often.  We  pray,  at  least, 
that  God  will  protect  us  from  a  sudden  death." — 
"  But  thou  shalt  not  think  more  of  this  melan- 
choly event,"  said  the  Baron ;  "  I  shall  enable 
you  to  forget  it.  Your  father's  place  is  now  en- 
trusted to  your  half-brother  ; — you  would,  per- 
haps, rather  not  live  in  his  house  for  the  future ; 
— let  me  provide  for  you  therefore  ; — you  shall 
be  my  chasseur, — for  I  have  need  of  one  at  this 
time."  Felix  seemed  unaccountably  agitated, — 
he  started  back,  turned  pale,  and  stared  at  the 
Baron.    "  How  ! — you  are  afraid,  then  ?"  said 
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the  latter ;  "  or  you  are  not  willing  to  be  my 
servant  ?" — "  Oh,  Heaven  !"  cried  Felix,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  in  extreme  emotion, — "  I  would 
gladly  be  your  servant — your  slave — your  de- 
fender even  to  death  !" — 44  Well,"  replied  the 
Baron, — struck  by  his  ardour, "  if  you  are  content 
and  happy  with  my  proposal,  then  get  the  better 
of  your  grief,  and  accept  as  a  blessing  that  offer 
which  has  been  made  to  you  at  your  father's 
grave." 

The  Baron  retired,  and  Felix  threw  himself, 
sobbing  aloud,  on  the  turf,  and  remained  there, 
till  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  burial-ground 
drew  near  and  found  him  almost  insensible. 
They  raised  him  up  ; — he  soon  regained  his  self- 
possession,  and,  on  the  same  day,  went  gladly 
and  cheerfully  to  his  new  station  in  the  castle, 
though,  as  the  Baron  afterwards  learned,  his  step- 
mother and  stepbrother  had,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  flattered  and  caressed  him,  wish- 
ing that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  in  their 
cottage.  The  brother  pretended  that  he  could 
not  conduct  the  business  assigned  to  him  as  fo- 
rester, without  the  assistance  of  Felix; — that 
the  latter  had  been  placed  under  his  power  as  a 
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guardian ;  and  when  these  objections  were  set 
aside,  offered  even  to  pay  for  his  brother's  servi- 
ces in  ready  money.  The  mother  joined  in  these 
endeavours,  at  the  same  time  refusing  obstinate- 
ly to  give  up  the  small  property  of  which  Felix 
was  possessed  out  of  her  own  hands.  The  youth, 
however,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  deluded  in 
this  manner,  and  the  Baron's  positive  order  soon 
brought  all  things  into  a  proper  train. 

From  this  moment  onwards,  Felix's  character 
seemed  completely  changed.  Faithful  and  per- 
severing in  his  duties  as  a  servant — cheerful  and 
social  in  his  disposition — he  was  soon  a  favourite 
with  every  one  in  the  castle.  Not  only  his  hand- 
some person,  as  before,  but  the  favour  shown  him, 
and  promises  of  future  advancement  made  by  the 
Baron,  attracted  the  attention  of  many  fine  girls. 
Felix  behaved  to  them  all  very  kindly ;  laughed, 
danced,  and  talked  with  them;  but  was  by  no 
means  to  be  led  into  any  serious  courtship  or 
engagements.  Only  one  of  these  beauties — the 
steward's  daughter — seemed  to  interest  him  so 
much,  that,  in  all  probability,  a  declaration  of 
]ove  would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  not 
the  difference  in  their  stations  been  so  formidable. 
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All  at  once,  however,  Felix  absolutely  renoun- 
ced her  society,  and  would  not  see  her,  or  speak 
with  her  any  more.  His  former  melancholy  and 
reserve  seemed  also  to  have  returned  with  double 
force,  so  that,  when  he  came  to  attend  his  master 
in  the  morning,  his  eyes  were  often  red  and  swol- 
len, as  if  he  had  wept  through  the  whole  night. 
Even  before  now,  the  Baron  had,  at  intervals, 
seen  with  regret,  that  the  youth's  disposition  to 
solitude  and  gloomy  reflection  was  not  wholly  over- 
come ;  and  he  had  learned,  among  other  strange 
circumstances,  that  the  chasseur  had  never  once 
visited  his  brother's  cottage  since  his  appointment 
at  the  castle.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  he 
continued  on  bad  terms  with  his  relations,  and 
that  some  painful  mystery  weighed  on  his  spirits. 
On  this  point  his  master  and  the  steward  often 
spoke  together;  but,  through  his  unaffected  at- 
tachment and  regular  attendance,  he  became  every 
day  in  their  estimation  more  trust-worthy. 

Attended  by  his  favourite  chasseur,  the  Baron, 
as  before,  devoted  entire  days  to  excursions  in  the 
forest.  Frequently  they  were  engaged  in  boar- 
hunts,  partridge  and  hare-shooting;  at  other  times, 
made  visits  to  the  different  farms  and  hamlets,  so 
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that,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of  familiar  confidence 
arose  between  them.  The  Baron  found,  indeed, 
that  the  youth  was  without  much  education  or 
acquired  knowledge  ;  but,  on  this  account,  he  was 
the  more  struck  with  his  natural  clearness  of  un- 
derstanding, strengthened,  as  it  seemed,  by  a  very 
deep  and  extraordinary  sense  of  religion.  During 
their  long  rides  and  walks,  the  Baron  had  frequent- 
ly spoken  of  the  strange  manner  in  which  his  at- 
tention had  first  been  directed  to  Felix.  The 
murder  of  the  late  Baron,  too,  was  frequently  a 
subject  of  their  discourse.  "  I  would  give  much, 
— indeed  even  half  my  fortune,"  said  Ernest  von 
Sonnenberg,  one  night  when  they  were  returning 
through  the  forest,  "  if  I  could  but  discover  the 
real  circumstances  of  that  murder ;  then,  me- 
thinks,  my  mind  would  be  at  rest." — "  Indeed, 
my  Lord,"  answered  Felix,  "and  is  your  mind  now 
disturbed?" — "In  this  place  irresistibly,"  said  the 
Baron  ;  "  all  appears  to  me  so  mysterious  and  un- 
certain. I  believe  the  truth,  were  it  ever  so 
melancholy,  would  put  an  end  to  the  feelings  by 
which  I  am  now  tormented.  I  cannot  help  being 
tossed  from  one  conjecture  to  another.  Oftentimes, 
too,  I  think  perhaps  fate  has  decreed  that,  ere 
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long,  I  should,  like  my  father,  be  assassinated  in 
this  forest.  How  ?  You  start  at  these  words  ?" — 
"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  youth;  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  reflect  on  that  horrible  event.  Perhaps,  if 
the  late  honoured  baron  had  possessed  a  faithful 
chasseur  he  might  have  been  alive  now  f" — "  Can 
you  recollect  having  seen  my  father  ?" — "  Yes  ; 
tolerably  well.  About  the  time  of  his  death,  I 
was  a  boy  of  eight  years  old  ;  and  still  I  can  vi- 
vidly recal  his  person  to  my  remembrance.  He 
did  not  live  to  become  old;  and  you,  my  Lord,  are 
now  very  like  to  what  he  then  was.  But  never 
indulge  fears  for  yrour  own  safety,  whilst  I  live  to 
attend  you." — "  You  will,  then,  always  stay  with 
me  ?" — "  For  ever, — if  you  will  only  permit  me." 
— "  Nay,  Felix  ;  Heaven  only  knows  whither  my 
duties  may  yet  call  me.  But  I  shall  not  fail  to 
reward  your  fidelity.  Some  appointment,  with  an 
income, — a  handsome  wife — the  steward's  daugh- 
ter for  example — ha,  Felix,  is  it  not  so  ?  In 
that  case,  you  would  allow  your  master  to  go  alone 
into  the  world  ?" — "  No ;  I  shall  certainly  never 
marry  :  and  if  you,  my  lord,  are  to  join  the  army, 
I  shall  not  remain  here." — "  But,  you  are  at- 
•  tached  to  that  girl,  Felix ;  don't  be  afraid  that  I 
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shall  neglect  to  give  your  bride  a  handsome  dow- 
ry."— "  My  bride,  my  Lord  !"  answered  Felix, 
in  a  voice  suddenly  become  low  and  faltering ; 
"  Alas,  I  am  already  betrothed,  and  never  can 
regain  my  liberty  !" — "  How  ?  You  have  a  bride, 
and  are  yet  so  young  ?  You  have  a  child  too,  per- 
haps ?v — "  No  ;  thank  Heaven  I  shall  never  have 
any  children. " — "  Wherefore  ?" — "  Because,  my 
Lord,  they  would  be  born  only  to  misery." — 
"What  foolish  fancies  !  Are  you  not,  then,  satis- 
fied with  your  lot,  and  happy  in  this  world  ?" — 
"  Satisfied  !  Oh  yes.  Sometimes  I  believe  I  must 
be  so  ;  but,  free-minded  and  happy, — there  is  a 
wide  difference  !" — "  Explain  to  me  the  cause  of 
this  discontent.,, — "  Oh,  Heavens,  my  Lord,  that 
were  impossible.  It  is  the  direful  mystery  of  my 
life,  which  I  dare  not  disclose.  Do  not  ask  me, 
then  ;  for  such  thoughts  drive  me  to  despair,  and 
I  have  no  power  of  returning  an  answer." — Thus 
ended  their  dialogue  ;  and  the  Baron  did  not  like 
to  Urge  his  questions  any  farther,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  certain  chords  in  the  youth's  mind, 
which,  when  once  struck,  only  vibrated  with  the 
most  fearful  and  harassing  discord.  Once,  after 
another  dialogue  of  the  same  kind,  he  sank  into 
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a  mood  of  deep  and  silent  thought,  from  which  he 
seemed  with  great  difficulty  to  rouse  himself. — 
"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Felix,"  said  the  Ba- 
ron, "  that  you  are  become  so  frightfully  silent 
and  gloomy?'" — "My  Lord,"  said  Felix,  as  if  wak- 
ing from  a  dream,  "  I  was  thinking  of  a  very  black 
crime." — "  Art  thou  mad?"  said  the  Baron. — 
"  Why  dost  thou  stare  so  wildly  on  vacancy?  Hark 
thee,  Felix,  hast  thou  any  designs  against  me  ?" — 
"  Herr  Baron,  do  I  look  like  a  murderer?"  said  the 
youth, becoming  deadly  pale.  "Believe  my  words, 
then,  for  my  looks  are  deceitful.  I  would  not  com- 
mit murder,  indeed,  even  if  you  commanded  me  to 
do  so ;  but  T  would  die  for  you  gladly.  But,  pray," 
added  he,  "  do  not  ask  me  more  questions.  I 
must  be  left  alone  and  unaided  in  my  sorrow  and 
mystery." 
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Meanwhile  the  winter  had  passed  away,  and, 
according  to  all  accounts  that  had  arrived,  the 
state  of  public  affairs  was  worse  than  ever.  The 
power  of  the  French  conqueror  was  always  increas- 
ing. It  happened  even,  that  several  troops  of 
his  cavalry  appeared  near  the  Baron's  domains, 
and  there  seemed  no  doubt  that  they  would,  ere 
long,  ride  up  to  his  peaceful  mansion.  People 
began  to  speak  of  conscriptions — even  of  a  leve  en 
masse,  that  was  to  spare  neither  rank,  age,  nor 
condition  ;  and,  it  was  quite  certain,  that  a  young 
man  like  the  Baron  would  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  repose,  without  being  proscribed  as  an 
enemy  by  the  present  unhappy  government — nay, 
from  the  sentiments  that  he  had  before  expressed, 
he  ran  a  risk  of  being  violently  arrested.  It  was 
observed,  also,  by  those  around  him,  that  he  re- 
ceived many  letters,  and  was  often  much  disquiet- 
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ed,  though  he  made  no  complaints  or  disclosures 
to  any  one,  but  carried  on  his  usual  course  of  life, 
spending  whole  days  in  his  excursions  through 
the  now  verdant  forests,  and  seeming  determined 
to  remain  at  his  castle,  though  it  was  announced 
to  him  that  a  French  corps  had  arrived  quite 
close  in  his  neighbourhood. 

One  day  when  the  Baron  had  rode  out  early 
with  his  chasseur,  the  latter  came  back  towards 
evening  alone.  On  being  questioned,  he  said, 
that  the  Baron  had  ordered  him  to  ride  on  before, 
and  would  soon  follow.  It  grew  very  late,  how- 
ever ;  the  Baron  did  not  arrive,  and  through  the 
whole  succeeding  night  was  looked  for  in  vain. 
The  steward  became  much  alarmed  ;  he  summon- 
ed Felix,  (who  seemed  also,  like  the  other  ser- 
vants, much  distressed  at  his  master's  absence) — 
and  questioned  him  what  extraordinary  occurrence 
had  led  to  his  being  sent  on  before  ?  Felix  an- 
swered without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  his 
master  had  gone,  attended  by  him,  into  the  cot- 
tage of  a  charcoal-burner,  who  was  well  known  at 
the  castle — that  the  Baron  had  there  asked  for 
some  refreshment, — and  in  the  presence  of  this 
man  and  his  family,  ordered  Felix  to  proceed  with- 
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out  him  to  the  castle,  as  he  had  a  visit  to  pay  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, wished  to  be  left  alone.  The  steward  resolv- 
ed immediately  to  make  inquiries  of  the  charcoal- 
merchant,  from  whom,  however,  he  discovered 
little  more  than  Felix  had  already  declared  ; — 
only  the  statement  of  a  young  woodman  who  be- 
longed to  the  same  family,  perplexed  him  exceed- 
ingly. This  person  said,  that,  about  an  hour  af- 
ter the  chasseur  had  been  ordered  to  return  alone, 
he  had  seen  him  with  his  master  in  the  forest — 
at  least,  he  thought  so  ;  but  they  were  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  be  very  clearly  discernible.  Be- 
sides, the  Baron  had  come  to  the  charcoal  man's 
hut  when  it  was  only  mid-day. 

On  the  following  evening,  the  steward  was  sur- 
prised by  an  occurrence,  which  opened  up  at  once 
a  new  train  of  suspicions.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  retiring  to  rest,  when  the  gate  leading  into  the 
castle-court  was  violently  thrown  open,  and  a  troop 
of  French  cavalry  galloped  in.  They  dismount- 
ed and  ran  up  stairs  in  great  haste,  demanding 
that  the  owner  of  the  castle  should  instantly  make 
his  appearance,  as  they  had  important  and  con- 
fidential dispatches  to  deliver.    In  vain  did  the 
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steward  declare  that  his  master  was  not  at  home, 
but  on  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood — where  it  was 
impossible  to  say ; — but  the  Frenchmen  threatened 
to  take  him  away  prisoner,  unless  he  afforded  the 
most  exact  information,  for  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  Ernest  von  Sonnenberg  as  a  skulking 
traitor.  The  captain  swore  that  he  would  not 
quit  the  place,  till  the  Baron  was  given  up  to  him. 
The  terrified  steward,  indeed,  sent  servants  in  all 
directions,  but  they  came  back  without  having 
found  the  slightest  trace  of  their  absent  master.  A 
thought  occurred  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  Baron 
had  received  secret  intimation  of  what  was  to  hap- 
pen— that  he  had  concealed  himself  by  stratagem, 
— and  that  Felix  had  been  sent  from  the  charcoal- 
man's  hut,  only  that  he  might  prove  by  witnesses 
that  he  did  not  know  where  his  master  now  was. 
That  he  might  spare  the  faithful  chasseur  the 
risk  of  being  exposed  to  needless  persecution  and 
suspicions,  he  advised  that  he  should  remove  from 
the  castle,  and  wait  in  the  retirement  of  his  bro- 
ther's cottage,  till  these  unwelcome  guests  had 
taken  their  departure.  Felix  by  no  means  seem- 
ed to  like  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  late  father's 
house,  but  he  found  the  steward's  suggestion  so 
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prudent,  that  he  said  nothing,  but  agreed  to  the 
proposal. 

His  residence  there  was  longer,  however,  than 
he  expected ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  French  ca- 
valry had  determined  never  to  leave  Sonnenberg. 
Their  captain  raved  and  raged.  He  insisted  that 
its  proprietor  knew  well  what  was  to  happen,  and 
had  retired  at  this  time  from  a  self-consciousness 
of  guilt.  On  this  ground,  he  maintained  that  he 
had  a  right  to  keep  the  castle,  as  if  it  had  been 
won  from  an  enemy,  until  such  time  as  farther 
orders  arrived  from  his  general ;  nay,  that  he 
might  look  upon  himself  as  master  there,  till  the 
runaway  Baron  should  appear  to  maintain  his  own 
station.  In  vain  did  the  steward  suggest,  that  if 
some  misfortune  (which  seemed  but  too  probable) 
had  overtaken  the  Baron,  the  law  of  the  land  must 
then  fix  the  property  on  his  younger  brother. 
He  protested  against  the  conclusion,  that  a  man, 
whose  character  was  unimpeached  and  blameless, 
could  have  run  away,  at  least  till  such  time  as  it 
was  proved  that  no  accident  had  overtaken  him, 
and  that  he  had  not,  like  his  father,  fallen  in- 
to the  hands  of  assassins.  Although  he  did  not, 
in  reality,  entertain  the  latter  supposition,  yet,  in 
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order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  French  officer, 
he  began  a  most  diligent  search  in  the  forest ; — 
but  how  much  was  he  astonished,  when  the  la- 
bourers that  he  had  sent  out  actually  returned,  af- 
ter some  days,  with  a  pistol  and  a  bloody  handker- 
chief which  they  had  found  in  the  wood  !  He 
could  not  help  acknowledging  that  both,  accord- 
ing to  his  recollection  and  judgment,  had  belong- 
ed to  the  Baron,  He  announced  it  immediately 
to  the  French  officer,  but  the  latter  did  not  scruple 
to  affirm,  that  this  was  an  invention  of  the  ser- 
vants, so  that  there  appeared  an  absolute  necessi- 

i  ty  for  tracing  out  minutely  the  whole  evidences 
of  this  recent  discovery.  The  steward's  inquiries 
for  this  purpose  naturally  brought  about  his  meet- 
ing again  with  Felix,  who,  by  an  event  of  a  very 
different  kind,  had  just  now  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  whole  village  towards  himself. 

After  some  bright  sunny  days  of  spring,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  winter  had  all  at  once  return- 

'  ed.  Tremendous  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied 
by  storms  like  those  of  autumn,  had  interrupted 
the  labours  begun  in  the  fields  and  gardens ; — 
the  rivers  poured  down  raging  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  lake  was  swollen  to  an  unusual  ex- 
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tent.  The  most  ruinous  losses  were  apprehend- 
ed from  its  overflow  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  small 
cottages  on  the  shore  looked  up  anxiously  to  the 
churchyard,  whose  high  situation  afforded  that 
protection  to  the  dead,  which  was  now  denied  to 
the  living.  At  length,  towards  day-break,  after 
a  tempestuous  night,  it  was  found  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  projecting  cliff  had  been  torn  away, 
and  carried  with  it  the  spreading  elder-tree,  and 
the  grave  of  Felix's  father,  so  that  the  villagers 
collected  at  an  early  hour  round  the  place,  with 
looks  of  terror  and  astonishment. 

Felix  was  among  them,  but  stood  pale  and  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  gaz- 
ing on  the  troubled  water.  The  waves  were 
now  rather  less  stormy  ;  the  sun  for  the  first 
time  since  many  days  broke  through  the  clouds ; 
and  the  birds  that  had  been  terrified  to  utter  a 
single  note,  again  ventured  to  greet  each  other 
in  the  melodious  language  of  spring.  Felix  was 
the  first  to  discover  a  dead  body  that  had  been 
driven  to  some  distance  in  the  water,  and  was 
now  floating  in  its  shroud  on  the  surface.  Al 
this  sight,  life  and  animation  returned  to  him. 
There  was  a  boat  within  reach  that  was  used  by 
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fishermen.  Instantly  he  ran  and  loosened  the  ropes 
with  almost  furious  haste,  and  rowed  himself  to- 
wards the  corpse,  which  he  drew  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  spectators  could  not  hear  what  he  said, 
though  they  saw  his  lips  move — but  from  his  ges- 
tures— his  clasped  hands,  and  eyes  uplifted  to 
Heaven,  they  concluded  that  he  had  found  the 
remains  of  his  father.  He  let  the  oars  rest,  and 
seemed  doubtful  whether  he  should  steer  to  shore. 
At  last  he  took  a  sudden  determination — rowed 
back  with  great  vehemence,  and  without  noticing 
the  bystanders,  not  one  of  whom  offered  to  assist 
him,  he  took  the  horrible  load  of  the  corpse  in 
his  arms,  and  never  halted  till  he  had  reached 
the  habitation  of  his  stepmother  and  brother,  who 
refused  him  admittance.  With  contempt  and 
indignation  he  turned  from  them, — broke  open 
the  door  of  the  barn  opposite,  and  deposited  the 
body  there.  Next  he  went  to  the  joiner,  and 
ordered  him  to  make  a  very  strong  oaken  coffin ; 
— he  then  betook  himself  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
village,  to  whom  he  described  the  whole  occur- 
ence. He  spoke  in  a  manner  very  strange  and 
nysterious,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  the  priest 
vould  refuse  to  admit  the  corpse  into  consecrated 
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ground,  from  which  it  had  been  thus  separated, 
and  his  looks  proved  how  much  he  was  relieved 
when  the  good  old  man  came  forward  to  meet 
him,  and  agreed  at  once  to  his  request  that  a  new 
grave  should  be  prepared.  A  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  this  second  interment,  and  Felix  left  him 
consoled  and  tranquil,  On  the  following  mor- 
ning it  was  made  known,  that  the  chasseur  had, 
on  this  occasion,  quarrelled  violently  with  his  bro- 
ther ; — he  had  suggested,  that  this  funeral  should 
be  celebrated  with  more  solemnity  than  the  form- 
er, offering  himself,  in  part,  to  defray  the  expence. 
The  mother  and  brother,  however,  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  would  employ  the  money  he  had 
earned  to  much  better  account,  insisting  that  it 
should  be  given  to  them  ;  but  as  to  the  body, 
they  thought  it  should  be  buried  as  quietly  as 
possible. 

The  clergyman  joined  with  them  on  this  point, 
and  sent  for  Felix  to  advise  him.  "  I  hear. 
friend,1'  said  he,  44  that  you  are  about  to  incui 
much  useless  expence." — 44  By  no  means,  yorn 
reverence,r>  answered  the  youth  ;  "  my  fathei 
should  have  a  Christian  burial." — 44  But  tha 
ceremony  has  already  been  gone  through,  am 
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here  is  no  need  for  any  more."  Felix  started, 
nd  a  flush  came  over  his  pale  features.  "  Nay, 
ilease  your  reverence,"  said  he ;  "  this  is  not 
nough ;  for  the  people  already  murmur,  and 
whispers  are  carried  about  that  he  was  a  vile  cri- 
iiinal,  whom  the  consecrated  earth  would  not  hold 
n  its  bosom,  otherwise  his  remains  would  not 
iave  been  thrown  out  in  this  manner." — "  I  have 
leard  no  such  discourse,  my  son,"  replied  the 
>riest.  "  Nor  have  I  heard  it,"  said  the  youth. 
'  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  speak  in  such 
nanner  when  I  am  present.  I  know,  however, 
hat  they  think  so,  and  that  such  calumnies  are 
pread  ;  therefore  I  must  beseech  your  reverence 
hat  my  father  may  be  buried  once  more  with 
very  Christian  rite." — "  Nay,  my  son,  this  is 
ontrary  to  all  established  custom.  I  never  per- 
orm  these  duties  more  than  once  for  the  same  per- 
on." — "  How,  then  !"  exclaimed  Felix.  "  You 
•ill  absolutely  refuse  this  request  ?" — "  The 
>rayers  that  are  once  read  over  him,"  said  the 
>riest,  "  never  lose  their  influence.  Have  you 
ver  heard,  friend,  of  a  second  baptism,  or  second 
narriage  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  service  over 
he  dead." — "  Must,  then,  the  devil  for  ever- 
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more  hold  him  in  his  fiery  talons  ?"  exclaimed 
Felix  wildly.  "  No,  reverend  Sir,  the  arcli 
fiend  must  be  exorcised — the  weal  of  my  father  > 
soul  is  placed  by  Providence  in  my  charge."— 
"  But  let  me  direct  your  ideas — my  dear  son 
you  do  not  understand  what  I  have  said  to  you." 
— "  I  understand  it  all,"  said  Felix,  and  threv 
himself  at  the  clergyman's  feet ;  "  but  I  conjurt 
your  reverence,  do  me  but  this  one  favour — hav< 
compassion  on  the  heartfelt  anguish  which  I  en 
dure.  His  salvation  and  mine  depend  upon  you 
answer." — "  But,  my  friend,  only  be  convinced.' 
— "  No — no  ! — only  let  yourself  be  persuaded— 
you  are  a  good  man,  and  will  repent  this  obstina 
cy  when  it  is  too  late.  All  my  happiness  in  thi 
world — my  forgiveness  in  the  next,  depend  oi 
your  answer." — "  But  explain  to  me,  in  the  firs 

place,  how  it  is  possible  that  a  mere  accident  

— "  I  cannot  explain,"  exclaimed  the  youth 
"  Has  not  Providence  already  revealed  enough 
A  mere  accident,  it  may  be  said,  has  torn  m; 
father's  remains  from  the  grave,  and  annihilate* 
the  effect  of  your  prayers  and  consecrations.  Thes 
must  be  repeated,  therefore,  so  that  the  devil 
who  rages  unseen  in  those  frightful  temped 
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Kould  have  no  more  power  over  him." — "  But  a 
meral  ceremony  repeated  is  a  solecism — a  de- 
arture  from  established  rules,  which  I  can  by 

0  means  submit  to." — "  This  is  your  fixed  and 
nal  resolve  ?"  said  Felix  starting  up,  clasping 
is  hands  as  if  in  frenzy.  "  It  is  my  resolve, 
Ttainly,"  answered  the  priest,  "  for  I  dare  not 
it  otherwise." — "  Well,  then,"  said  Felix,  with 

1  air  of  cold  and  frightful  resolution,  "  there  is 
it  one  resource.  Only  promise  me  that  you 
ill  attend  at  his  funeral — that  you  will  pray  for 
s  soul's  rest,  and,  on  this  condition,  I  shall  di- 
ilge  an  important,  a  horrible  mystery."  The 
iest  was  much  agitated.  At  this  moment,  a 
eiing  of  compassion  and  of  terror  overpowered 
1  other  considerations.    "  I  shall  do  all,"  said 

"  that  can  in  any  way  be  reconciled  to  my 
ity.  What  would  you  reveal?" — "  I  would  con- 
>s  that  I — no — he  must  not  suffer  for  my  crime 
•that  /  murdered  my  young  master,  the  Baron, 
the  forest  !"  Again  he  raised  his  clasped  hands 
er  his  forehead,  and  would  have  thrown  him- 
If  on  the  ground,  if  the  priest  had  not  prevent- 
'  him,  and  led  him  to  a  chair.  "  For  Hea- 
a's  sake,"  said  the  old  man,  44  be  more  com- 
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posed.    Do  you  really  know  what  you  say  ?"  I 
seemed,  however,  as  if  the  youth's  mind  had  be 
come  perfectly  tranquil,  as  soon  as  the  dreadfi 
secret  had  escaped  from  his  lips.    He  was  pai 
and  exhausted,  yet  resolute,  and  in  a  few  second 
lifted  up  his  eyes.    "  I  am  now  content,1'  sal 
he,  "  for  you  will  no  longer  refuse  my  reques 
Is  it  not  so  ? — You  will  again  pronounce  th 
church's  benediction  over  my  father's  ashes,  i 
order  that  my  crime  may  not  any  longer  distur 
his  repose." — "  I  have  already  promised  to  c 
all  in  my  power.    Unhappy  father,  if  he  ha 
your  guilt  to  answer  for,  he  would,  indeed,  ha^ 
enough  to  suffer  !" — "  Then  God  bless  and  r 
ward  you,"  cried  the  youth ;  "  you  will  atter 
his  funeral,  and  I  shall  go  hence  to  prison  !" 

With  these  words  he  left  the  room  with  , 
quiet,  almost  proud  demeanour.  The  priest  w; 
so  confounded  that  he  never  thought  of  detai 
ing  him,  but  proceeded  immediately  afterwards 
the  castle,  where  the  steward  was  just  on  t) 
point  of  sending  for  Felix,  in  order  to  talk  wi 
him  confidentially  regarding  the  property  of  tl 
Baron  that  had  been  found  in  the  wood.  A  loi 
interview  was  requisite  before  the  steward  cou 
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even  believe  what  the  clergyman  now  repeated, 
so  convinced  was  he  of  Felix's  incorruptible  fi- 
delity and  attachment.  But  then  the  priest's  as- 
severations— the  recollection  of  the  young  man's 
extraordinary  mood  of  silent  abstraction — the 
mystery  which  had  always  hung  over  his  charac- 
ter— were  indications  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 
He  felt  himself  called  on  to  act  with  promptitude 
and  decision.  He  sent  therefore  in  great  haste 
for  a  police  judge,  but  ere  the  latter  could  arrive, 
it  was  announced  that  Felix  had  come  of  his  own 
accord,  and  given  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.  The 
judge  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  the  culprit 
was  brought  before  him.  The  captain  of  the 
French  cavalry  was  also  sent  for,  but,  meanwhile, 
the  pale,  suffering,  and  yet  determined  counte- 
nance of  the  chasseur,  almost  made  the  steward 
falter  in  his  duty.  "  Unhappy  youth  !"  cried 
he,  and  paused,  quite  unable  to  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion. "  I  must  entreat,"  said  Felix,  "  that  I 
may  neither  be  reproached  nor  pitied,  for  this 
would  only  confuse  me  so  much,  that  I  should 
not  understand  what  I  said.  I  know  thoroughly, 
and  feel  deeply  the  extent  of  my  own  crime. 
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Let  me  be  questioned,  therfore,  and  I  shall  an- 
swer as  correctly  as  I  am  able." 

"  Have  you  then  put  your  master  to  death  ?" 
said  the  judge.  "Murdered  him  ! — Yes." — "And 
you  will  now  freely  confess  in  what  manner  this 
crime  was  committed  !" — "  Yes — in  so  far  as  it 
is  clear  to  myself, — and  I  can  recollect  the  truth, 
though,  when  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  my  brain 
is  miserably  confused." — "  In  the  first  place,  had 
you  accomplices  ?" — "  Yes,  Sir — my  stepmother 
and  stepbrother.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  had 
never  entered  their  house  !"  Struck  with  these 
words,  the  judge  instantly  began  to  write  an  or- 
der for  the  apprehension  of  these  people,  whose 
characters  had  always  been  suspicious,  fearing 
that  they  might  have  already  attempted  to  escape, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  steward  began  to 
speak.  "  Felix,"  said  he,  "  what  could  possibly 
have  incited  you,  of  all  men,  to  a  deed  so  atro- 
cious ?"  "  My  relations,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  led  me  into  it,"  was  his  answer.  "  But 
you  had  kept  up  no  intercourse  with  them  since 
the  time  of  your  entering  the  Baron's  service,  till 
that  of  his  murder  ?"  "  I  met  with  them  secret- 
ly in  the  forest."  Till  now,  you  never  seemed 
11 
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of  a  covetous  disposition. " — "  No — but  my  evil 
destiny  drove  me  on — I  was  already  within  the 
power  of  the  devil,  and  must  obey  him." 

"  How,  then,  was  the  deed  perpetrated  ?"  re- 
sumed the  judge. — "  For  this  day  I  would  glad- 
ly have  been  silent  as  to  the  direful  circumstan- 
ces. With  accomplices,  such  a  deed  is  not  diffi- 
cult. I  struck  him  from  behind  on  the  head — 
he  fell ;  my  mother  and  brother  rushed  up — they 
gave  him  the  coup  de  grace.  He  was,  God  be 
praised,  dead  in  a  moment.  Then  we  robbed 
him,  and  buried  the  corpse." — "  On  the  spot  ?" — > 
"  Aye."— "  Can  you  lead  us  to  the  very  place  ?" 
— "  I  know  not  if  I  could  find  it  again,  but  I  will 
try  to  recollect."  The  property  that  had  been 
discovered  in  the  forest  was  now  laid  before  him, 
and  he  recognised  it  immediately  as  having  be- 
longed to  the  Baron.  He  was  next  questioned 
as  to  what  booty  had  been  obtained,  and  answer- 
ed that  there  was  a  purse  with  gold  coins — seven 
or  eight  louis  d'ors,  and  some  silver.  He  had 
only  appropriated  a  small  portion  of  this  money, 
because  his  own  wages  were  not  sufficient  to  bury 
his  father  for  the  second  time.  Besides,  there  was 
a  valuable  watch,  and  a  few  diamonds,  which  he 
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sold  altogether  to  a  travelling  Jew  for  twenty 
louts  (Tors,  which  were  still  untouched  among 
his  effects.  As  for  the  clothes,  they  were,  by  the 
step-mother's  advice,  deposited  in  the  hollow  of  a 
decayed  tree.  He  added  many  other  minute 
circumstances  attending  the  deed ;  but  as  to  his 
motives  for  such  atrocious  guilt,  or  the  bargain 
that  subsisted  between  the  criminals — the  veil  of 
mystery  could  not  be  removed.  As  a  robber,  he 
might  have  found  opportunities  without  number, 
during  his  residence  in  the  castle  ;  and  it  seemed 
impossible  that  he  could  have  been  led  into  the 
crime  by  persons  with  whom  he  had  always  been 
on  bad  terms.  His  evident  confusion,  when  he 
spoke  of  them,  made  the  matter  more  and  more 
incomprehensible. 

It  now  occurred  to  the  steward,  that  the  char- 
coal-man and  his  family  might  still  afford  some 
elucidation  of  this  intricate  event.  "  How  comes 
it,"  said  he,  "  that  the  young  woodman  observed 
you  and  your  master  together  after  you  had  been 
sent  from  the  cottage." — "  We  were  not  together,'" 
answered  Felix  ;  "  but  I  followed  unobserved— 
I  was  then  watching  my  opportunity.  It  was  on- 
ly mid  day  when  the  Baron  ordered  me  to  re- 
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turn  home,  and  I  did  not  arrive  here  till  night- 
fall.* 

During  this  examination,  Felix  became  exceed- 
ingly agitated  and  enfeebled.  He  was  conducted 
to  prison,  therefore,  just  as  his  two  accomplices 
were  brought  in,  and  the  judge  resolved  to  ex- 
amine them  separately.  The  messengers  of  jus- 
tice announced,  that  the  news  of  Felix  having 
accused  himself  of  murder  had  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  village  and  neighbourhood,  con- 
sequently they  had  found  the  mother  and  son  in 
great  confusion,  and  employed  in  packing  up  va- 
rious effects.  Of  course  they  intended  to  have 
fled,  though,  by  themselves,  all  such  designs 
were  denied.  A  chest  also  which  belonged  to  Fe- 
lix had  been  broke  open,  and,  at  the  moment 
when  the  officers  entered,  the  old  woman  was  em- 
ployed in  cramming  it  with  clothes.  On  search- 
ing the  prisoners,  there  were  found  on  the  wo- 
man twenty,  and  on  the  brother  five  louis  (Tors, 
rolled  in  paper. 

At  their  examination,  they  not  only  plenied  all 
knowledge  of  the  crime,  but  expressed  the  utmost 
horror  at  the  enormity  of  the  accusation  against 
them.    Both  declared  that  Felix  was  of  a  most 
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malicious  disposition,  and  had  long  since  endea- 
voured, by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  injure 
them ;  that,  from  earliest  youth,  he  had  been 
spoiled  by  his  father's  over-indulgence.  They  had 
often  long  conversations  by  stealth,  and  in  secret, 
holding,  no  doubt,  some  wicked  purposes  in  view. 
Moreover,  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  often 
gone  after  sunset  into  the  forest,  and  remained 
whole  nights  away  from  home.  It  was  probable 
that  the  old  man  had  treasures  concealed  some- 
where, of  which  no  one  knew  but  himself  and 
Felix,  whose  behaviour  was  always  like  that  of 
a  culprit  haunted  by  an  evil  conscience ;  but,  since 
his  father's  death,  that  wayward  disposition  had 
been  more  remarkable  than  ever.  Nor  would  they 
allow  that  they  had  the  most  distant  intention  to 
fly,  though  they  confessed  that  the  rumour  of  Fe- 
lix having  been  taken  to  prison  for  a  murder  had 
terrified  them  exceedingly,  as  they  had  little  doubt, 
considering  his  malevolent  temper,  that  he  would 
try  to  involve  them  in  his  guilt ;  and,  apprehend- 
ing that  the  law-officers  would  search  his  trunk, 
they  certainly  had  taken  out  the  treasure,  which 
was  of  much  consequence  to  persons  in  their  poor 
condition.    As  to  the  money  being  stolen,  they 
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had  not  reflected  on  this  point,  nor  was  there  any 
proof  then  established  that  it  was  so.  Being  cross- 
questioned,  they  persisted  in  the  same  assertions, 
and  were  at  last  removed  and  locked  up  in  sepa- 
rate prisons. 

One  consequence  of  this  unexpected  discovery 
of  a  murder  was,  that  the  French  captain  could 
scarcely  find  any  reasonable  pretext  for  remaining 
longer  at  the  castle.  He  insisted,  however,  that 
he  must  wait  for  further  instructions  from  his  com- 
manding officer ;  and,  meanwhile,  watched  with 
the  most  anxious  curiosity  the  proceedings  of  the 
trial,  seeming  determined  to  witness  its  conclu- 
sion, which  the  steward  hurried  on  as  much  as 
possible,  from  mere  impatience  to  get  rid  of  this 
disagreeable  guest. 

Felix  continued  invariably  to  maintain  his  first 
assertions  ;  and  some  trifling  incoherences  in  his 
deposition  evidently  proceeded  from  that  feverisli 
and  agitated  state  of  mind  in  which  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime.  No  one  could  yet  form  any  ra- 
tional conjecture  what  his  real  motives  had  been. 
He  declared  only  that  a  dark  irresistible  impulse 
had  hurried  him  on,  and  that  his  relations  had 
added  their  utmost  endeavours, — -even  forced  him 
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to  perpetrate  the  deed.  The  priest,  by  whom  he 
was  often  visited,  represented  to  him  their  stead- 
fast denial  of  any  participation  in  the  murder  ;  and 
he  admonished  him  to  beware  of  involving  inno- 
cent persons  in  his  own  destruction.  Felix  an- 
swered resolutely,  that  44  even  those  bitter  expres- 
sions of  his  accomplices,  especially  regarding  his 
father,  whose  death  he  ascribed  to  their  bad  con- 
duct, only  served  to  render  their  guilt  more  ap- 
parent. That  they  incited  him  to  this  crime  was 
most  certain  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that,  with  in- 
surmountable effrontery,  they  would  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  truth.  He  wished,  however,  that 
every  method  should  be  tried  ;  and  felt  convinced 
that  he  would  at  last  succeed,  if  their  own  con- 
science would  be  roused  and  made  to  witness 
against  them.  There  was  one  circumstance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  hearing,  regarding  a  seal  ring, 
which  he  begged  the  judge  might  not  overlook. 

The  fact  was,  that  Felix  remembered  the  Ba- 
ron's carrying  with  him  an  antique  ring,  which, 
as  it  was  somewhat  clumsy  and  inconvenient,  he 
did  not  always  wear  on  his  finger.  The  half-bro- 
ther had  appropriated  this  ring  to  himself,  and 
had  carefully  secreted  it,  as,  on  being  discovered, 
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it  would  have  certainly  betrayed  him.  Felix  insist- 
ed that,  if  a  proper  search  were  made,  it  must  be 
found  among  his  brother's  effects.  He  expressed 
a  wish  also,  that,  painful  as  it  must  be  to  his  own 
feelings,  he  should  be  confronted  with  his  accom- 
plices. He  requested  also,  that  they  might  be 
present  when  he  went  to  show  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  Baron  had  been  interred,  as  he  had 
been  so  much  confused  that  he  could  better  deter- 
mine the  place  by  watching  their  looks,  than  by 
his  own  recollection.  This  discovery  had  been 
delayed  for  some  time  on  account  of  his  declining- 
health,  which  seemed  every  day  to  grow  more  fee- 
ble. 

The  half-brother,  on  being  interrogated,  denied 
steadfastly  any  knowledge  of  such  a  seal ;  he  had 
never  ever  heard  of  it,  and  yet  he  was  evidently 
quite  confounded  by  the  question.  Among  other 
deponents,  several  country  people  came  forward 
voluntarily,  who  affirmed,  that,  during  the  time 
when  Felix  was  stationed  in  the  castle,  the  old  wo- 
man and  Hans  George  had  often  sent  him  mes- 
sages, requesting  that  he  would  meet  them  in  the 
wood  at  an  appointed  spot,  or  at  their  cottage ;  but 
he  had  always  refused,  and  declared  that  he  would 
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not  hold  any  farther  intercourse  with  them.  These 
allegations  had  at  first  been  contradicted  by  the 
accomplices  ;  but,  ere  long,  they  were  obliged,  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  witnesses,  to  admit  their 
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After  much  consideration  and  delay,  Felix's 
request  was  agreed  to,  and  all  three  were  taken, 
with  due  precautions,  into  the  forest.  No  sooner 
had  Felix  come  within  sight  of  his  relations,  than 
they  began  to  overwhelm  him  with  opprobrious 
epithets  and  reproaches,  to  which  the  officers  of 
justice,  however,  soon  put  a  stop.  "  Nay,  nay  ; 
let  them  go  on,"  said  Felix  with  a  look  of  wild  de- 
fiance ;  "  Even  from  my  very  childhood  I  have 
been  thus  upbraided  ;  but  now  they  will  have  to 
beg  humbly  for  my  compassion.  Lead  us  on,  mo- 
ther, to  the  grave  of  the  murdered  man  !  You 
know  it  better  than  I  do,- — for,  at  his  interment, 
you  sent  me  elsewhere.  Watch  her  attentively, 
gentlemen  ;  her  looks  become  every  moment  more 
disturbed,  and  we  must  now  very  soon  be  at  the 
spot.  She  cannot  avert  her  eyes  from  the  morass 
yonder,  and  yet  would  willingly  pretend  that  she 
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did  not  notice  it.  Therefore, — mark  you, — her 
eye  glares  askance  like,  that  of  a  fox  caught  in 
a  trap.  She  would  look  straight  forward — and 
struggles  to  do  so— but  cannot.  To  the  left,  gen- 
tlemen.   There  must  be  the  place  !" 

The  steward  and  the  judge,  while  Felix  spoke 
thus,  feigned  indifference,  and  yet  watched  th< 
culprits  with  great  attention.  Their  countenances 
were  convulsively  writhen.  The  old  woman's  vi- 
sage grew  pale  as  death  when  the  party  marched 
on  towards  a  marsh  full  of  tall  rushes,  across  which 
there  was  a  rustic  bridge  of  a  single  plank,  for  foot- 
passengers.  "  Is  it  not  so,  mother  ?"  said  Felix  ; 
"  here  is  the  place  where  we  lay  in  watch  for  him. 
You  remember,  too,  where  he  was  struck,  and  how 
the  blood  flowed."  The  old  woman  for  a  moment 
forgot  her  fears  in  excessive  rage.  "  Silence,  vil- 
lain H  cried  she,  bursting  into  tears  ;  44 1  am  in- 
nocent of  the  deed  you  have  imputed  to  us,  and 
defy  your  malice.  You  cannot  distract  me  ;  but 
you  may  confuse  and  mislead  these  gentlemen.  I 
beseech  you,  Sirs,  command  him  to  be  silent." — 
"  Stand  still  here,  Hans  George,"  resumed  Felix 
in  a  deep  voice,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  wrath- 
ful defiance  ;  "  was  it  not  on  this  very  spot  where 
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you  were  seized  with  a  lit  of  terror,  so  that  you 
threw  away  the  bloody  hatchet  with  which  you 
had  given  him  the  second  stroke  ?  Your  mother 
scolded,  and  told  you  that,  though  past  use  for 
woodcutting,  it  might  still  be  useful  in  the  house- 
hold.   Was  not  this  the  very  place  ?" 

Hans  George  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
trembled.  The  woman  clenched  her  hands,  grin- 
ned with  rage,  and  would  have  rushed  against  Fe- 
lix as  if  to  tear  him  in  pieces,  had  she  not  been 
withheld  by  the  officers.  66  Hans  George — you 
are  afraid,"  said  the  judge  ;  44  you  tremble  visibly 
— confess  then  at  once — it  may  be  the  better  for 
you.1' — 44  He  is  an  unprincipled  liar  I"  answered 
the  woodman.  44  I  have  nothing  to  confess.  It  is 
by  his  calumnies,  and  these  alone,  that  we  shall 
be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner." 
Felix,  without  minding  him,  stepped  up  rapidly 
to  a  large  stone  that  was  half  sunk  in  the  morass. 
44  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  he,  44  it  must  be 
here.  Look  then,  mother  and  brother — you  can 
bear  witness  for  me."  Both  were  dreadfully  agi- 
tated, and  would  not  look  up.  At  last  the  woman 
screamed  out,  44  Thou  art  the  murderer,  and 
thou  alone  know'st  where  he  is  laid.  May  I  never 
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see  the  light  of  Heaven  after  this  day,  if  I  know 
aught  of  the  grave.1' — 44  It  seems  not  to  be  in  this 
place,'1  said  one  of  the  workmen,  who  had  already 
begun  with  their  shovels.  "  The  ground  is  far 
too  hard  and  tough.11 — "  Nay,  nay,  work  on,'1  said 
Felix ;  44  if  it  be  not  there,  I  have  quite  failed  in 
my  reckoning.  In  that  case,  you  must  beg  of  my 
stepmother,  in  all  courtesy,  that  she  will  give  you 
information.11 

The  workmen  trenched  the  ground  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  but  without  effect.  Felix  could 
not  give  them  any  better  directions,  but  he  insist- 
ed that  his  accomplices,  who  had  chosen  the  place, 
must  know  better  than  he  did.  They  persevered 
obstinately  in  their  denial.  "  Will  you  deny,  too, 
all  recollection  of  the  hollow  tree,  mother  ?"  said 
Felix,  with  a  glance  of  irony  ;  44  the  willow- tree, 
where  you  concealed  the  clothes  ?  Nay,  this  is  not 
right  to  deny  a  friend  who  served  you  in  need — 
one  too  who  would  for  ever  have  been  silent — who 
has  a  conscience  far  quieter,  and  more  trust-wor- 
thy than  mine.  Shall  I  help  you  to  find  it  mo- 
ther P11 — 44 1  cannot  tell  what  he  now  means  by  this 
raving,11  said  the  woman  sobbing  in  her  terror  ;  44 1 
know  nought  of  any  hollow-tree.11 — "  Nay,  nay,  you 
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knew  all  about  the  tree  long  ago,  mother,"  said 
Felix  ;  66  and  when,  but  a  child,  I  learned  from 
you  that  ryhme — 

"  Three  times  three  makes  nine  I  trow 
The  half  is  five  one  might  allow, 
In  the  middle  there  is  gold  to  find- 
Go  boldly  then  but  look  behind." 

"  What  can  he  mean  by  this  ?"  said  the  old  wo- 
man ;  "  to  a  child  one  must  talk  nonsense." — 
"  Nonsense  ? — well,  but  have  a  little  patience. — 
Mark  you  there,  gentlemen,  along  this  old  fence 
on  the  moor  there  are  nine  willow-trees — count 
now,  from  both  ends  to  five,  and  where  your  num- 
bers meet  lies  the  hidden  treasure.  Can  you  deny, 
mother,  that  you  know  the  decayed  willow-tree  ? 
If  you  pretend  ignorance  thus  about  the  most  in- 
nocent trifles  in  the  world,  you  suffer  your  plan 
of  deception  at  once  to  be  seen  through." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  old  woman,  4C  certainly 
I  do  know  the  hollow-tree — but  of  what  conse- 
quence is  this  ?  When  the  young  lad's  father  used 
to  be  at  work  in  the  forest,  I  have  often  placed 
his  food  there,  and  can  lead  you  to  it  immediate- 
ly." "  Der  tausend,  mother  !"  said  Felix  ;  "  you 
are  grown  bold.   Perhaps  Hans  George  has  been 
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on  the  alert,  and  cleared  away  the  clothes.'' 
"  What  clothes  ?"  said  she  ;  "  I  have  never  hid- 
den any  such  things  there.'" — "  Softly,  softly,1' 
said  Felix  ironically  ;  "  it  is  no  matter — the  blood- 
stains were  washed  out  you  know."  The  tree  was 
soon  identified.  There  was  in  it  a  hollow  of  consi- 
derable depth,  and,  not  without  time  and  labour, 
the  officers  drew  from  it  a  green  hunter's  jacket, 
with  gold  lace  epaulets,  and  several  other  articles 
of  dress.  At  this  discovery,  Hans  George  and  the 
woman  looked  ghastly  pale;  however,  they  re-assum- 
ed their  effrontery,  and  declared  that  they  had  ne- 
ver seen  them  before.  The  steward  proved  imme- 
diatly  that  the  dress  had  belonged  to  the  Baron ; 
but  here  ended  the  day's  investigation,  which,  m 
doubt,  strengthened  the  suspicions  against  Felix's 
relations,  but  without  leading  to  any  final  deter- 
mination. The  French  officer,  who  had  watched 
all  these  proceedings,  still  seemed  distrustful ;  but 
the  judge  had  great  hopes,  from  a  new  examination 
of  the  prisoners  together  in  the  audience  hall  of 
the  castle,  which  he  resolved  should  take  place 
directly  on  their  return  thither,  before  they  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  present  state  of  agita- 
tion and  fatigue. 
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Suspecting  that  this  hearing  was  to  take  place, 
Felix  begged  to  speak  with  the  steward  in  private, 
and  besought  him  to  think  of  some  stratagem  by 
which  these  people  might  be  surprised  and  terri- 
fied into  confession.  The  steward,  reflecting  on 
various  methods  that  had  been  resorted  to  on  such 
occasions,  lamented  that  there  was  not  in  the  cas- 
tle a  portrait  of  the  young  Baron,  for,  as  it  might 
be  supposed  that  these  miserable  culprits  had  ne- 
ver seen  a  well-painted  picture,  the  unexpected 
production  of  a  strong  likeness  might  have  a  power- 
ful effect.  It  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  there 
was  a  portrait  of  the  Baron's  father  lying  neglect- 
ed in  an  upper-chamber,  where  it  had  been  laid, 
after  his  death,  in  order  that  the  sight  of  it  might 
not  more  deeply  agitate  his  unhappy  widow.  It 
was  a  half-length  the  size  of  life,  and,  being  taken 
in  early  youth,  had  a  great  resemblance  to  his 
son  ;  the  dress,  too,  though  of  an  old  fashion,  was 
also  of  a  green  colour.  This  picture  was  immediate- 
ly sought  for,  cleanedfrom  dust,  and  brought  to  the 
hall  where  the  prisoners  were  now  to  be  confront- 
ed. Felix  himself  was  not  informed  of  this  plan, 
though,  on  his  entrance,  he  immediately  saw  the  pic- 
ture, which  was  placed  in  an  opposite  corner.  His 
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relations  were  led  in  by  another  door,  and  so  sta- 
tioned, that  they  could  not  observe  it  without 
turning  round. 

Felix's  confession,  now  reduced  circumstan- 
tially to  writing,  was  read  over  to  them,  and,  u 
before,  they  denied  steadfastly  all  participation  in 
the  deed,  though  the  scenes  of  that  morning  in 
the  forest  seemed  not  without  an  effect  of  abating 
their  confidence  and  courage.  Hans  George  still 
exulted,  however,  because  the  seal-ring  had  not 
been  discovered,  and  wished  this  should  be  look- 
ed on  as  evidence  that  the  other  accusations 
against  him  were  unfounded.  "  Nay — nay,"  an- 
swered Felix,  "  one  may  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  true 
— have  you  ever  entrusted  me  with  the  key  of 
your  chest,  or  allowed  me  to  look  into  it?" — 
"  Give  you  the  key  of  my  chest  ?"  said  the 
other — "  to  what  purpose,  indeed  ?  Perhaps  that 
you  might  put  things  into  it,  as  you  did  into  the 
hollow  of  the  tree.  No — no,  I  am  too  well  aware 
of  thy  malice." — "  Malice  ?"  answered  Felix — 
"  no,  by  Heaven,  only  zeal  for  the  truth,  which 
will  yet  be  proved  clear  as  the  sun-light.  I  muat 
entreat  that  the  judge  will  order  his  coffer  to  be 
brought  hither.    I  have  never  had  the  key.  This 
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much  you  have  just  now  heard  from  himself,  and 
yet  I  know  that  the  seal  must  be  found  among 
his  effects.  Mother,  you  know  this  also.  Did 
you  not  advise  that  it  should  not  be  sold,  and 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight,  though  you  were 
both  too  covetous  to  destroy  it  altogether  ?" — 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  beg,  for 
God's  sake,  that  you  will  order  him  to  be  silent. 
He  always  invents  new  wickedness  and  calumnies 
against  me,  but  Heaven  sees  my  innocence." — 
"  Say,  rather,  your  guilt,  mother,'1  replied  Fe- 
lix; "  and  even  the  dead  behold  your  guilt. 
This  also  you  know  ;  and,  therefore,  you  could 
never  look  on  a  corpse  if  the  eyes  were  open.  Is 
it  not  so  ?  Notwithstanding  all  your  efforts,  the 
murdered  man  would  not  close  his  eyes.  Only 
turn  round — he  is  standing  behind  you,  and  will 
vouch  that  you  are  swearing  falsely."  Involun- 
tarily, at  these  words  the  woman  turned  half 
round,  saw  the  portrait  of  the  Baron,  that  seem- 
ed gazing  sternly  on  her.  She  uttered  a  long 
terrific  scream,  fell  on  the  floor,  and  was  carried 
out  insensible.  Hans  George  had  also  looked 
round,  his  limbs  tottered,  and  his  lips  quivered  ; 
but,  recovering  self-possession,  "  It  is  only  a 
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picture,"  said  he.  "  Why  would  you  beset  poor 
ignorant  people  with  delusions  like  these  ?  You 
have  driven  my  wretched  mother  to  madness. 
This  is  not  dealing  fairly  with  us." — "  Excel- 
lent P  said  Felix,  who  was  evidently  rejoiced  at 
the  confusion  produced  by  the  picture  ;  "  there 
comes  an  officer  with  your  coffer.  Now,  we  shad 
deal  with  you  on  another  score.  We  shall  have 
proofs  that  you  must  allow  to  be  fair  and  regu- 
lar." The  key  was  already  in  the  judge's  pos- 
session, and  as  he  applied  it  to  the  lock,  he  ad- 
mired its  complicated  workmanship.  In  the  chest 
were  found  only  old  clothes  and  other  trumpery 
that  had  been  examined  before.  "  Search  again, 
however,"  said  Felix  ;  "  it  is  no  ordinary  coffer, 
but  one  which  he  persuaded  my  father  to  give 
him  during  his  lifetime,  and  it  was  said  that  there 
were  secret  drawers,  though  I  have  never  seen 
them.  Hans  George  has  often  told  me,  if  I  had 
any  property,  to  lock  it  up  carefully  or  it  would 
vanish,  and,  doubtless,  he  followed  his  own  coun- 
sels. I  gave  him  back  the  seal.  Can'st  thou  de- 
ny it,  brother  ?"  Hans  George  kept  his  eyes  fix- 
ed on  the  ground,  and  would  not  answer  a  word. 
Acting  on  these  hints,  the  judge  ordered  that 
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the  box  should  be  broke  asunder  with  a  chisel. 
This  was  done,  and  in  the  bottom  was  found  a 
secret  drawer,  in  which  were  the  seal,  and  seve- 
ral louis  (Tors.  Hans  still  pretended  ignorance. 
"  These  things  must  have  been  placed  there 
during  his  father's  life,"  he  stammered  out ;  but 
was  evidently  so  terrified,  that  he  could  scarcely 
support  himself.  '  6  In  my  father's  lifetime,"  re- 
plied Felix.  "  No — the  seal  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  its  rightful  owner.  But  we  should  like  to 
hear  how  you  came  by  the  louis  (Tors.  Did  my 
father  make  you  a  present  of  them  with  the  box  ? 
or  did  you  not  find  more  property  than  I  knew 
of,  at  the  time  when  you  cut  off  the  murdered 
man's  finger  to  get  possession  of  his  ring  ?" — 
"  Reckless  perjured  villain  !"  cried  Hans  George 
in  great  wrath — "  what  right  hast  thou  to  ques- 
tion me,  or  wherefore  should  I  answer  thee? 
Gentlemen,  these  louis  (Tors  were  not  stolen,  but 
honestly  won." — "  Mark  that,"  said  Felix,  "  and 
yet  he  knew  nothing — absolutely  nothing  of  the 
seal  which  lies  among  them." — "  Aye,  truly," 
answered  Hans,  "  now  I  must  speak.  He  gave 
me  the  seal  that  I  might  lay  it  up  in  safety,  as 
he  had  no  coffer  with  a  good  lock.    I  was  obliged 
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to  swear  him  a  solemn  oath  that  I  would  not  be^- 
tray  it  to  any  one,  and  therefore  have  been  si- 
lent."— "  How,11  said  Felix,  his  eyes  kindling 
with  rage ;  "  You  dare  to  say  that  /  demanded 
an  oath  of  you?'' 

At  that  moment,  an  officer  announced  that  the 
old  woman  had  recovered  from  her  faint,  and  had, 
in  her  extreme  terror,  promised  to  confess  all. 
She  was,  accordingly,  brought  again  to  the  bar. 
"  You  have  promised  to  tell  the  truth,11  said  the 
judge.  "  Lose  not  a  moment  then,  but  say  at 
once  what  you  know  of  the  murder.11 — "  Not  a 
word,11  said  she,  "  I  dare  not  speak  till  you  tell 
me  whether  that  horrible  apparition  be  still  here.11 
— "  What  apparition  P11  exclaimed  Hans  George 
eagerly.  "  'Twas  but  a  painted  image  set  up  on 
purpose  to  terrify  and  confound  us.  Be  not  in- 
sane, and  confess  what  is  not  true.11  An  officer 
was  obliged  to  grasp  him  by  the  collar  before  he 
would  be  silent.  u  Now,  then  P11  said  the  judge 
in  a  threatening  voice.  "  Alas  !'  I  know  not 
what  I  can  divulge,11  said  the  old  woman.  "  The 
form  which  I  beheld  in  this  room,  whether  it  were 
a  ghost  or  a  picture,  seemed  to  be  the  young  Ba- 
ron, just  as  I  had  seen  him  when  alive,  and  I 
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confess  that  I  was  terrified.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
I  cannot  look  on  a  dead  man  if  his  eyes  are  open  ; 
hut  this  is  a  weakness — -not  a  crime.  Now,  that 
malicious  boy  wishes  to  be  revenged  on  me,  be- 
cause I  left  him  alone  with  his  father's  body  ;  but 
I  gave  him  copper  money  to  lay  on  the  eyelids, 
which  would  afterwards  bring  wealth  into  his  own 
pockets.  Alas  !  God  help  us,  it  has  brought 
wealth  indeed,  but  won  by  murder,  and,  there- 
fore, accursed.  Thus  I,  unhappy  woman,  am 
repaid  evil  for  good." 

It  was  found  impossible  to  lead  her  into  any 
real  confession.  Both  mother  and  son  continued 
obstinate  in  their  denial ;  but  their  guilt  was  look- 
ed on  as  unquestionably  proved,  and  they  were 
declared  convicts.  Even  the  French  officer  was 
now  satisfied  that  the  trial  was  at  an  end,  and  on 
the  same  day  when  the  proceedings  were  sent  in 
writing  to  be  ratified  in  the  capital,  he  took  his 
departure  to  join  the  main  army,  as  it  was  expect- 
ed that  a  decisive  battle  would  immediately  take 
place.  Instructions  also  arrived  for  the  steward 
from  the  guardian  of  the  young  Baron. 

For  some  time  no  farther  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived. The  French  troops  had  completely  disap- 
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peared  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sonnenberg, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  public  tranquillity  would, 
ere  long,  be  restored.  The  old  woman  and  Hans 
George  spent  the  tenn  of  their  confinement  in  the 
utmost  misery  and  impatience,  while  Felix,  on 
the  contrary,  became  perfectly  tranquil,  engaged 
with  humble  obedience  in  the  pious  duties  enjoin- 
ed him  by  the  clergyman, — indeed,  seemed  more 
cheerful  than  he  had  been  at  any  former  period. 
At  last  the  fatal  day  arrived.  The  process,  as  it 
had  been  sent  to  the  capital,  was  pronounced  per- 
fectly correct,  and  the  three  culprits  were  doomed 
to  death.  Felix  as  the  murderer,  was  to  die  last, 
and  his  sufferings  on  the  wheel  were  to  be  longer 
than  those  of  his  accomplices.  With  deep  over- 
powering emotion,  but  in  devout  silence,  he  listen- 
ed to  his  sentence,  while  the  mother  and  brother 
broke  out  into  the  most  horrible  imprecations 
against  him  and  the  judge.  They  howled  aloud, 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  for 
mercy.  When  all  this  was  in  vain,  they  had  re- 
course to  Felix,  in  the  same  manner,  conjuring 
him  not  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  when 
his  conscience  was  loaded  with  such  malicious 
falsehood.    The  severity  and  anger  with  which 
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he  had  formerly  regarded  them,  were  now  past 
away.  "  God  knows,"  he  said,  uplifting  his  clasp- 
ed hands,  "  I  would  willingly  retract  my  accusa- 
tion of  you  if  it  were  in  my  power,  and  gladly  too 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  to  repentance 
and  contrition.  But  is  it  not  enough,  and  cannot 
this  console  you,  that  I,  who  am  the  least  guilty, 
whose  existence  you  have  poisoned  and  embitter- 
ed, should  die  the  most  painful  death  ?  Away, 
away  ! — think  on  this — and  in  eight  days,  at  the 
place  of  execution,  we  shall  meet  again." 

At  these  words,  both  culprits  trembled  violent- 
ly. Hans  George,  still  prostrate,  clasped  his  hands 
for  the  first  time,  and  a  confession  seemed  hover- 
ing on  his  lips.  Then  the  folding  doors  were 
burst  open,  and,  how  great  was  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  when,  recognised  on  the  instant  by 
every  one,  the  young  Baron,  Ernest  von  Sonnen- 
berg,  whose  supposed  murder  they  were  about  to 
avenge,  stood  once  more  visibly  among  them  ! 
M  What  means  all  this  ?"  said  he,  pantingwith  im- 
patience ;  "  I  could  scarcely  believe  what  has  been 
told  me.  I,  forsooth,  am  looked  on  as  no  more! 
— I  have  been  assassinated,  and  my  faithful  friend 
Felix  is  the  murderer  !  Let  me  behold  his  accuser, 
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that  I  may  instantly,  and  on  the  spot,  punish  him 
as  he  deserves.'1  Hans  George  and  the  old  wo- 
man uttered  a  cry  of  triumph  ;  Felix  seemed  much 
confused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  The 
judge  was  so  astonished,  that  for  some  moments 
he  could  scarcely  speak.  At  length  he  said, 
"  there  stands  the  accuser.  Felix  has  himself  de- 
clared that  he  was  your  assassin.11  The  Baron 
stood  for  some  time  in  silence — tears  started  into 
his  eyes — he  ran  to  Felix  and  embraced  him. 
kS  Have  I  understood  you  ?"  said  he  at  last ; 
"  did  you,  indeed,  resolve  by  sacrificing  your  own 
life  to  save  mine,  and  protect  my  castle  and  do- 
mains from  devastation, for  I  well  know  into  whose 
power  they  fell  during  my  absence.  Speak,  then, 
my  faithful  chasseur — how  can  I  ever  recompense 
such  unexampled  generosity.11 — "  No,  no,  my 
Lord,"  exclaimed  Felix,  with  great  emotion  ;  "  I 
should  not,  indeed,  speak  the  truth,  if  I  denied 
having  thought  of  your  safety — but  that  motive 
alone  was  not  the  cause  of  my  self-accusation. 
But  are  you  indeed  out  of  danger  ?"  added  he  ; 
looking  eagerly  round  the  hall. 

"  The  French  are  now  completely  beaten  out 
of  this  district,11  said  the  Baron ;  "  the  tide  has 
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turned  once  more  in  favour  of  true  patriotism  and 
valour." — "  Gentlemen,"  he  proceeded,  turning 
to  the  judge  and  other  officers  ; — "  I  was  warned 
very  suddenly,  when  it  was  almost  too  late,  of 
the  danger  by  which  I  was  threatened,  and  from 
which  flight  could  alone  effect  my  extrication. 
I  dared  not  have  more  than  a  single  confidant, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  chose  Felix.  It  was  on- 
ly by  means  of  assuming  one  of  his  ordinary 
dresses,  that  I  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  place  of 
secure  refuge,  where  I  have  since  remained  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  where  I  should  been  till 
this  hour,  had  I  not  accidentally  heard  of  his 
danger,  and,  therefore,  forgotten  my  own.  Who 
are  these  other  prisoners  ?" 

"  His  own  relations,  my  Lord,"  said  the  judge; 
"  who  are  condemned  to  death  for  aiding  him  in 
the  supposed  murder." — "  But,  Felix,"  said  the 
Baron,  "  what  could  possibly  have  induced  you 
to  frame  such  an  accusation  against  your  stepmo- 
ther and  brother  ?  This,  indeed,  was  a  fearful 
crime." — "  A  crime,"  answered  Felix,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  "  Oh,  Heaven  !  what  can  I  now  say  ? 
My  Lord,  do  you  not  recognise  again  the  woman 
who  was  afraid  of  the  dead  man  with  his  eyes 
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open,  and  who  fell  to  the  ground  fainting  when 
you  looked  through  the  window  ?  Make  a  trial  now 
whether  she  dares  encounter  your  eyes  if  you  gaze 
on  her  ?"  The  Baron  stept  up  to  the  bar.  "  Look 
at  me,  then,  woman,"  said  he — but  she  turned 
away  pale  and  shuddering.  "  The  relentless  vil- 
lain !"  said  she ;  "  he  labours  also  to  make  me 
suspected  by  the  Baron." — "  My  Lord,"  said  the 
steward,  who  had  been  lost  in  deep  thought, — 
"  did  you  ever  before  your  sudden  disappearance, 
of  which,  till  Felix's  strange  deposition,  I  sus- 
pected the  cause — did  you  ever  give  to  him,  in  a 
present,  your  watch  and  diamond  broach  ?"  4 4  By 
no  means,"  answered  the  Baron,  "  for  I  still  have 
them  :   I  only  gave  him  twenty  louts  (Tors  as 
a  reward  for  his  faithful  services,  and  because  I 
did  not  then  know  if  I  should  ever  see  him  again." 
— "  Nor,  consequently,  did  he  ever  receive  from 
you  an  old-fashioned  gold  seal,  with  your  arms 
engraved  on  a  white  stone  ?" — "  I  have  never 
had  any  such  seal  in  my  possession." — "  Felix," 
said  tk*  steward  eagerly — "  did  you  not  then  give 
the  seal  to  your  brother  ?  Whence  did  it  in  reali- 
ty come  ?" — "  He  received  it  from  me — I  placed 
It  in  his  hands— but  from  whence  it  came  is  a 
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very  different  question,  which  I  cannot  answer. — 
Ask  Hans  George,  he  can  tell  you  if  only  he  is 
willing  to  do  so."" — "  Speak  out,  then,"  said  the 
steward,  turning  to  Hans.    But  the  joy  and  tri- 
umph which  had  been  visible  on  this  man's  fea- 
tures were  now  quite  vanished, — and  he  could 
not  lift  up  his  eyes.    46  I  have  said  already,"  an- 
swered he,  "  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  ring, 
and  I  adhere  to  my  assertion." — "  For  Heaven's 
sake,"  cried  the  Baron,  "  tell  me,  was  it  a  ring 
with  a  white  stone,  which  a  lion's  head  holds  in 
his  jaws  ?" — "  It  is  precisely  so,"  said  the  judge, 
more  anxious  than  ever.  44  I  have,  indeed,  never 
seen  the  ring,"  continued  the  Baron,  "  only  I 
'emember  that  I  have  heard  my  mother  speak  of 
t ;  she  said  that  my  father  always  wore  such  a  one 
>n  his  finger." — "  It  was  cut  off,"  said  Felix,  as 
f  involuntarily — then  paused  abruptly,  and  bit 
lis  lips.    All  eyes  were  turned  from  him  on  Hans 
jeorge,  who  now  seemed  quite  overpowered,  and 
he  old  woman  was  more  agitated  than  ever. 

"  Murderers  of  my  unfortunate  father,"  said  the 
laron,  6 4  are  you,  then,  at  last  discovered  ?" — 
Speak  out,"  said  the  steward, — "  confess  with- 
^t  hesitation,  for  there  are  so  many  proofs 
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against  you,  that  you  cannot  escape  death  ;  only 
by  repentance  and  candour,  you  might  obtain 
milder  treatment.  Think  of  this."  Hans  George 
appeared  ready  to  speak,  but  his  mother  prevent- 
ed him.  With  her  eyes  rolling  wildly,  she  fell 
prostrate  before  the  Baron.    "  Mercy — mercy — 
my  Lord  Baron  ! — Pray,  turn  your  eyes  away— 
for  I  know  not  if  you  be  he  whom  we  murdered, 
risen  from  the  grave  to  witness  againstus.  Alas !  we 
have  indeed  suffered,  and  been  tormented  enough 
already  by  that  villain,  who  has  broken  his  oath, 
and  we  shall  now  confess  all  !"->— "  No,  mother 
God  forgive  you  !"  interposed  Felix  in  a  tone  o 
gladness — "  I  have  not  broken  my  oath  ;  butyoi 
have  now  relieved  me  from  its  bondage.    I  mus 
force  you  to  proceed  as  you  have  begun,  and  th 
weight  is  completely  taken  from  my  shoulders 
Narrate,  then,  what  I  dare  not  utter — for  it  i 
now  too  late  for  you  to  retract.  When  you  hav 
confessed  all,  it  will  be  my  time  to  speak.11- 
6 4  How,  Felix  !"  said  the  Baron  in  a  tone  of  paii 
ful  surprise — "  you  then  knew  of  my  father 
murder  ?" — "  An  oath,  my  Lord,  a  solemn  ar 
fearful  oath  held  me  silent,  nor  am  I  yet  whol  I 
freed  from  such  restraint.    This  oath  was  tl  I 
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the  bride,  with  whom,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  indis- 
solubly  betrothed.  Thank  Heaven,  it  now  seems 
that  we  are  to  be  divorced  at  last." — "  Hans 
George,"  said  the  judge  sternly,  "  this  discovery 
of  the  ring  is  conclusive — you  are  the  murderer 
of  the  late  Baron."  In  a  firm  resolute  tone,  he 
answered,  "  No." — "  He  was  not  the  murderer," 
screamed  the  woman — "  we  both,  and  the  boy 
there  are  equally  guilty  ;  we  were  accomplices, 
but  it  was  my  husband  who  committed  the  deed, 
— the  father  of  that  traitor  who  now  labours  to 
bring  infamy  on  the  mouldering  bones  of  the 
dead." — "  No,  mother,"  said  Felix  I  have  done 
all  that  was  in  my  power  to  obtain  for  him  the 
mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Heaven.  I  have  taken 
his  guilt  on  myself,  that  he  might  find  rest  in  the 
?rave.  But  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  beseech  you, 
send  for  the  clergyman, — he  alone  can  tell  me 
f  I  am  yet  released  from  my  oath,  and  dare 
>peak  freely."—"  You  must  have  been  very 
foung,"  said  the  judge,  when  that  murder  was  com- 
mitted."—" Eight  years  old,"  said  Felix.  "  And 
vhen  you  were  but  a  mere  child,  persuaded  to 
ake  an  oath?" — "  Forced — worshipful  Sir, — 
breed — my  stepmother  held  out  the  prayer  book ; 
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my  father  was  not  unkind,  and  only  begged  me 
to  submit ;  but,  behind  him,  Hans  George 
threatened  me  with  a  knotted  club-stick." — "Such 
an  oath  could  not  possibly  be  binding,"  said  the 
judge  ;  "  and  if  this  was  the  secret  that  so  many 
years  weighed  on  your  spirits,  it  might  have  at 
once  been  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Why 
did  you  not  sooner  ask  advice  from  the  clergy- 
man on  this  point?" — u  Nay,  how  could  I  ven- 
ture to  do  so  ?  The  question  whether  an  oath 
is  binding,  suggests  already  that  an  oath  exists, 
and  this  would  have  given  rise  to  farther  ques- 
tions, and  the  most  painful  embarrassment." — 
"  Now,  then,  Felix,"  said  the  Baron — "  tell 
your  story  freely,  and  without  reserve — we  know 
that  we  shall  hear  the  truth  from  you,  and  these 
people  must  at  last  be  brought  to  confession." 

"  I  was  a  boy  of  five  or  six  years  old,"  said 
Felix,  calmly,  "  when  my  father,  who  was  then 
a  widower,  came  to  live  in  this  district.  He  soon 
became  acquainted  in  the  house  where  we  have 
resided  ever  since  ;  and  when  the  forester  died, 
he  married  the  widow,  and  obtained  her  late  hus- 
band's appointment,  on  the  express  condition 
that  her  son,  who  now  stands  there,  should 
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succeed  to  it  in  case  of  my  father's  death.  He 
himself  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  who  behav- 
ed kindly  to  me  ;  and  my  early  youth  was  melan- 
choly enough,  for  my  father  was  involved  in  end- 
less disputes,  and  Hans  George  always  took  his 
mother's  part.  Therewas,  indeed,  no  blessing,  and 
no  prosperity  in  that  house.  It  appeared  that 
my  father  had  left  debts  in  the  place  where  he 
formerly  resided,  which  must  be  paid.  Often- 
times we  were  visited  by  strange  suspicious-look- 
ing people,  and  at  last  it  was  said  that  all  our 
poor  effects  must  be  sold.  The  stepmother  and 
Hans  often  urged  my  father  to  try  various  expe- 
dients, at  which  he  always  shook  his  head,  and 
would  not  agree,  whereupon  they  were  so  incen- 
sed, that  they  more  than  once  threatened  his  life. 
The  late  honoured  Baron  used  often  to  ride  alone 
through  the  woods,  and  pay  visits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. One  morning  he  happened  to  be  pas-  • 
sing  our  cottage,  when  the  saddle-girth  broke,  and 
his  lordship  fell  to  the  ground.  My  father  saw  the 
accident,  ran  up  to  adjust  the  saddle,  while  the 
Baron,  being  covered  with  mud,  came  into  the 
house,  that  his  clothes  might  be  dried  and  brush- 
ed.   At  that  time  he  wore — I  recollect  it  well — 
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a  green  hunting-coat,  with  broad  gold  lace.  He 
took  it  off,  and  also  his  waistcoat, — and  laid  his 
purse  upon  the  table.  It  was  full  of  bright  gold 
pieces,  that  shone  through  the  net-work.  The 
mother  and  son  looked  significantly  at  each  other, 
and  on  me  too  such  an  unwonted  sight  made  a 
deep  impression.  In  half  an  hour  the  Baron  was 
gone,  and  had,  of  course,  replaced  the  fatal  purse 
in  his  pocket.  The  family  spoke  of  him  anxious- 
ly for  a  long  time.  My  father  was  of  opinion, 
that  he  now  rode  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  a 
neighbouring  Freyherr,  where  there  was  always 
a  pharo  bank,  and  that  he  would  probably  return 
richer  than  he  went,  being  invariably  fortunate  at 
play.  My  mother  declared  that  such  a  sum  as 
she  had  actually  beheld  in  the  purse  was  more 
than  enough  to  make  our  fortune  for  life that 
all  we  required,  therefore,  was  only  courage  to 
waylay  the  Baron  in  the  forest,  put  him  to  death, 
and  take  possession  of  that  treasure.  My  father 
seemed  at  first  to  be  struck  with  the  utmost  hor- 
ror at  this  proposal,  but  his  diabolical  tempters 
both  attacked  him  by  every  possible  method,  re- 
proached him  with  his  debts,  questioned  him 
whether  he  would  rather  do  this,  or  wander  for 
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the  rest  of  his  life  through  the  wide  world  as  a 
miserable  beggar ;  not  forgetting  to  explain  also 
the  precautions  that  might  be  used  in  order  to 
avoid  all  suspicion. 

"  And  let  me  have  but  a  new  jacket,  and  a 
little  piece  of  the  gold  lace,1  cried  I,  in  my  in- 
nocence, having  yet  no  conception  of  the  atrocious 
deed  which  they  had  planned.  6  Mark  that,1 
said  my  father  eagerly,  as  if  a  great  weight  had 
been  taken  from  his  spirits.  '  Our  plan  would 
never  succeed,  for  the  child  has  been  watching, 
and  has  overheard  all.'' — c  Of  what  consequence 
is  it  ?'  said  my  stepmother.  4  He  shall  go  with 
us  into  the  wood,  and  look  on.  Thus  he  will 
learn  to  be  silent.  We  shall  treat  him  like  the 
Baron  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  hold  his 
tongue.'  After  a  long  struggle,  my  father  was 
obliged  to  submit.  Consequently,  the  Baron  was 
waylaid  on  the  moor,  and  dragged  from  his  horse. 
One  blow  of  a  heavy  bludgeon  from  my  father's 
arm  took  from  him  all  consciousness  and  power 
of  resistance.  The  second  blow,  inflicted  by  Hans 
George  with  a  wood-axe,  almost  split  his  head 
asunder.  Full  of  abhorrence  at  his  own  deed, 
(that  I  must  say  for  him,)  he  threw  away  the 
g  2 
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bloody  weapon  into  the  morass.  My  stepmother 
scolded  him  for  this,  as  she  was  searching  the 
pockets  of  our  victim.  I  stood  at  her  side  and 
wept  bitterly.  My  father  got  possession  of  the 
money,  but  found  there  was  little  more  than  was 
sufficient  to  pay  his  debts.  The  Baron  had  lost, 
perhaps,  rather  than  won  at  play.  The  others 
distrusted  him,  and  thought  he  had  concealed 
part  of  the  treasure.  I  could  myself  suppose  that 
this  was  possible,  as,  if  it  ever  came  into  their 
hands,  he  might  be  very  certain  that  they  would 
appropriate  it  to  their  own  purposes.  My  mo- 
ther had  taken  the  gold  watch  and  hunting  dress ; 
my  brother  tried  to  pull  off  the  ring,  but  as  it  re- 
sisted his  efforts,  he  cut  off  the  finger  with  a  knife. 
My  mother,  at  that  moment,  uttered  a  loud 
scream,  for  she  insisted  that  the  dead  man  had 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  her  angrily.  In 
great  terror  she  wrapt  up  her  booty  and  fled. 
Since  that  time,  if,  by  any  chance,  she  were  near 
a  dead  body,  she  dared  not  look  on  it,  without 
first  asking  if  the  eyes  were  closed.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Baron  were  buried  in  the  morass, 
and  for  some  weeks  afterwards,  fearing  that  we 
might  be  suspected,  and  our  house  searched,  most 
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teff  the  booty  was  deposited  in  the  hollow  of  the 
decayed  willow-tree. 

"  As  soon  as  we  all  met  together  under  our 
own  roof,  a  solemn  oath  was  exacted  from  me. 
I  was  made  to  swear  on  the  prayer-book,  that 
I  would  not  reveal  to  any  mortal,  either  by 
words  or  writing,  what  I  had  seen  ;  and,  hence- 
forth, I  was  almost  every  day  reminded,  that, 
if  I  divulged  the  crime,  I  should  be  condemn- 
ed to  death  for  it  as  well  as  they.  By  the  ter- 
ror and  aversion  inspired  by  such  admonitions, 
they  themselves  laid  the  ground  in  my  mind  for 
an  earnest  wish  that  the  deed  should  one  day 
come  to  light,  and  I  foresaw  that  my  lot  in  this 
world  would  be  very  miserable.  As  soon,  too,  as 
I  had  entered  on  the  y  ears  of  adolescence,  I  was 
made  to  repeat  my  oath  with  even  more  solem- 
nity than  before.  My  father,  though  he  did  not 
complain  in  words,  yet  was  evidently  weighed 
down  by  repentance  and  despair,  and  rapidly 
drew  nearer  to  the  grave.  In  his  bitter  contri- 
tion, he  gave  me  much  affectionate  and  pious 
counsel,  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  was 
silent  and  reserved,  on  which  account  Hans 
George  and  his  mother  hated  me,  for  they  always 
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suspected  that  I  would  at  last  betray  them.  I 
went  about  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  neither  night 
nor  day  could  find  rest. 

"  I  had  many  times  proposed  to  question  my  fa- 
ther whether  the  oath  that  had  been  exacted  from 
me  were  indissoluble  binding,  though,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  I  determined  at  all  events  to  be  silent.  But, 
before  I  had  requested  his  instructions  as  to  what 
I  might  afterwards  do,  he  died  very  suddenly. — 
His  unexpected  fate  rendered  me  more  anxious 
and  wretched  than  ever;  and, from  the  terror  which 
my  stepmother  betrayed  on  the  night  of  his  death, 
I  thought  that  a  new  appeal  was  made  to  our 
guilty  hearts,  and  that  we  ought  at  least  to 
atone,  by  repentance  and  confession,  for  our  hor- 
rible deed.  I  visited  the  church  regularly  on  all 
Sundays  and  holidays  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
good  instructions  of  the  priest,  could  not  resolve 
what  I  ought  to  do. 

"  The  kindness  shown  to  me  by  my  beloved 
master,  the  Baron,  would  have  consoled  me  for  all 
my  distresses.,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  considered 
myself  unworthy  of  his  protection.  I  could  only 
prove  my  gratitude  by  fidelity  and  attachment. 
My  blood  flowed  ice-cold  in  every  vein,  when  he 
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once  said  in  the  forest  that  he  would  give  half  his 
fortune  to  any  one  who  would  reveal  who  had  been 
the  murderer  of  his  father.  The  proposals  that 
he  now  and  then  made  of  bestowing  on  me  a  fixed 
income,  and  presenting  a  dowry  to  a  young  woman 
whom  I  loved,  caused  in  my  heart  anguish  that 
was  almost  insupportable.  An  inward  voice  ex- 
claimed against  me — '  Thou  dar'st  not  think  of 
love  ;  thou  dar'st  not  involve  another  in  thine  own 
misery.  That  load  of  concealed  guilt  which  thou 
wilt  carry  with  thee  to  the  grave,  must  be  revealed 
at  last,  and  would  be  revenged  on  thy  children.' 

"  It  happened,  at  length,  that  my  master  received 
intelligence,  which  obliged  him  to  seek  temporary 
safety  in  flight.  In  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion, 
after  he  had  ordered  me,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, to  ride  home  alone,  we  met  privately  in  the 
wood.  I  assisted  him  to  put  on  some  clothes  which 
I  had  deposited  there  to  be  ready  for  him,  and  he 
concealed  his  own  in  the  hollow  of  the  willow-tree. 
Notwithstanding  all  my  entreaties,  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  go  with  him,  but  forced  on  me  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty  louis  cl'ors,  and  rode  away.  I  was 
obliged,  by  the  steward's  injunctions,  to  remove 
from  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  which  abode  was 
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to  me  quite  intolerable.  Discontent  more  than 
ever  preyed  upon  my  heart.  I  had  several  long 
consultations  with  the  steward,  and  found  that  a 
rumour  of  the  Baron's  death  might  at  present  be 
attended  with  great  advantage.  Accordingly, 
though  I  had  not  yet  formed  any  regular  plan,  I 
took  a  large  handkerchief,  stained  it  with  blood, 
and  threw  it  down,  along  with  a  pistol,  (which  also 
the  Baron  had  given  me,)  in  a  part  of  the  wood 
where  I  knew  that  they  must  be  discovered. 

"  This  took  place  according  to  my  expectations ; 
but  the  steward  was  suspected  of  the  stratagem, 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  that  I  had  done 
more  harm  than  good,  and  felt  that,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  Baron  and  his  property,  I  must  have 
recourse  to  methods  more  effective. 

66  At  that  time,  ithappened  that  my  father's  body 
was  thrown  out  of  the  grave, — no  peace  even  in 
consecrated  earth  ; — what  an  admonition  for  his 
son  !  My  mind  was  agitated  by  a  tempest  of  con- 
flicting emotions.  It  appeared  an  indispensable 
duty  that  I  should  reveal  the  murder,  and  bring 
the  real  authors  of  the  deed — the  relentless  in- 
stigators— to  punishment ;  and  suddenly  a  gleam 
of  light  broke  on  my  gloomy  meditations.  I  thought 
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that  I  might  take  my  father's  guilt  on  myself ;  I 
might  also  be  the  means  of  saving  my  honoured 
master,  by  submitting  to  condemnation  and  death 
as  an  assassin.  My  father's  accomplices  and  se- 
ducers, who  now,  in  their  enormous  wickedness, 
refused  even  to  grant  his  remains  a  second  inter- 
ment, might  be  driven  to  confess  their  crime,  if  I 
surrendered  myself  up  as  guilty  of  a  murder  which 
I  had  never  committed.  These  ideas  united  by  de- 
grees into  a  regular  systematic  plan.  '  Give  your- 
self up,'  said  I,  *  as  your  master's  assassin.  Accuse 
them  as  your  confederates,  and  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  supposed  deed  exactly  like  those 
of  another  which  you  have  sworn  never  to  reveal.' 
Still  I  wanted  resolution,  till  the  clergyman's  re- 
fusal to  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  a  second 
time,  and  the  religious  terror  that  I  felt  on  ac- 
count of  my  father's  punishment  in  another  world, 
wound  up  my  determination.  As  soon  as  I  pro- 
nounced the  fatal  words,  I  became  almost  perfect- 
ly tranquil,  and  have  never  for  a  moment  regret- 
ted what  I  had  done." 

Here  he  paused.  The  confessions  of  the  real 
criminals  corresponded,  except  in  some  minute 
trifles,  with  his  own  statement.    They  were  led 
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back  to  prison,  but  Felix  was  ordered  to  resume 
his  usual  attendance  on  his  master.  As  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  he  threw  himself  at  the  Baron's, 
feet,  and  begged  that  either  he  might  be  sent  back 
to  prison  as  an  accomplice  like  the  others,  or  that 
his  father's  remains  might  be  left  to  rest  in  the 
earth,  instead  of  being  publicly  burned  by  the 
executioner.  Another  feeling  now  tormented  him. 
He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  that  he  should 
have  obtained  his  own  rescue  and  welfare  by  the 
destruction  of  his  relations,  however  worthless. 
The  Baron  kindly  tranquillized  him  on  both  these 
points  ;  and  when  the  papers  regarding  this  se- 
cond trial  were  prepared,  he  went  with  them  him- 
self to  the  capital,  and,  by  his  influence  at  court, 
obtained  a  change  of  the  usual  decree  in  such 
cases.  The  forester's  body  was  allowed  to  rest 
undisturbed ;  and  the  criminals,  instead  of  being 
broken  on  the  wheel,  were  adjudged  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction. 

Thereafter,  cheerfulness  and  joy  prevailed,  for 
the  first  time,  in  this  young  man's  heart.  The 
Baron  perceived,  however,  that  active  employ- 
ment was  required  to  prevent  his  relapsing  into 
low  spirits.    He  himself  engaged  with  the  utmost 
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ardour  in  the  final  struggles  against  the  French 
tyrant ;  and  Felix  was  allowed,  at  his  earnest  re- 
quest, to  attend  his  master,  and  fight  by  his  side. 
His  conduct,  on  these  occasions,  was  so  highly 
honourable,  that  his  name  was  mentioned  with  dis- 
tinction through  the  whole  army.  The  glorious 
wreath  of  liberty  was  at  last  won  ;  both  returned 
in  safety  to  Sonnenberg ;  where  the  silent  Felix, 
now  rather  named  the  fortunate^  found  the  stew- 
ard's daughter  as  handsome,  and  as  much  attached 
to  him  as  ever.  The  Baron  rejoiced  in  this  op- 
portunity to  reward  his  faithful  attendant.  He 
provided  him,  according  to  promise,  with  a  mode- 
rate independence,  and  the  remainder  of  his  days 
were  passed  without  a  cloud. 
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Through  the  whole  summer,  there  had  been  de- 
lightful weather,  and  the  Baths  of  W  had 

been  more  frequented  this  year  than  at  any  former 
period ; — but,  though  the  rooms  and  public  gar- 
dens were  always  crowded  by  guests,  it  seemed  by 
no  means  to  follow  that  a  social  and  convivial  spi- 
rit should  prevail  among  them.  The  nobility  flock- 
ed together  quite  apart;  the  military  had  their  own 
separate  club  ;  and  as  for  the  citizens,  they  made 
criticisms  harshly  enough  on  the  conduct  of  both. 
Even  the  balls  that  were  frequently  given  failed 
to  produce  unanimity ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise, 
for  the  master  of  ceremonies  always  appeared  at 
them  with  his  star  and  ribbon,  attended  by  a  train 
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of  lacquey  s  in  red  coats  with  gold  lace.  This,  join- 
ed to  the  stiff,  formal  manners  of  himself  and  all 
his  family,  constantly  reminded  the  commoners, 
that  they  must  not,  on  any  occasion,  step  beyond 
their  prescribed  rules  and  limitations.  Conse- 
quently, those  public  assemblies  became  every  day 
less  and  less  attended,  and  private  family  circles 
were  made  up  to  pass  away  the  evenings.  * 

One  of  these  minor  clubs  used  to  meet  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  week,  at  a  large  room  in  one  of  the 
hotels,  which  they  knew  would,  at  such  times,  be 
unoccupied.  Here  they  supped,  and  entertained 
themselves  with  conversation  merely,  without 
thinking  of  cards,  having  the  advantage  too  of  a 
large  beautiful  garden  behind  the  house  for  their 
promenade.  The  members  of  this  society  had 
all  been  acquainted  with  each  other  before  now, — 
only  one  individual  had  introduced  himself  who 
was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  to  every  one  else  at 

W  .    He  was  styled  Marquis,  which  title 

seemed,  in  his  case,  not  a  little  extraordinary,  as, 
according  to  the  list  of  arrivals,  he  was  neither  of 
French  nor  Italian  extraction,  but  had  a  name 
that  might  perchance  be  Norwegian,  Islandic,  or 
Russian, — a  string  of  consonant  that  no  reader 
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could  even  attempt  to  pronounce.  Altogether, 
his  manner  and  appearance  were  strange  and  mys- 
terious ;  his  pale  visage,  tall  meagre  frame,  and 
stern  black  eyes,  were  so  little  adapted  to  inspire 
confidence,  that  he  would  certainly  have  been 
shunned  by  all  the  world,  if  he  had  not  possessed 
a  fund  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  which  were  glad- 
ly drawn  upon  to  dispel  ennui.  It  was  univer- 
sally allowed,  however,  that  his  stories  required 
rather  more  credulity  than  his  listeners  were  al- 
ways willing  to  afford. 

Our  party  had,  on  one  occasion,  supped  toge- 
ther as  usual,  and  this  time  rose  from  the  table  in 
very  bad  humour.  The  fatigues  of  a  dancing  as- 
sembly, which  had  lastecLvery  late  the  preceding 
night,  still  weighed  on  their  nerves  ;  and  though 
the  moon  shone  invitingly,  not  one  among  them 
showed  any  inclination  to  walk.  They  seemed 
too  tired  even  for  conversation  ;  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  the  Marquis,  who  was  absent,  should  be 
wished  for  now,  more  than  he  had  ever  been. 
"  Where  in  the  world  can  he  have  staid  so  long  ?" 
said  the  Countess,  impatiently.  "  Doubtless  once 
more  at  the  pharo  table,  where  he  drives  all  the 
bankers  to  despair said  Florentine.  "  Merely  on 
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his  account  two  of  these  gentlemen  set  out  sud- 
denly from  Wiesbaden,  and  will  not  return  hither 
in  a  hurry." — 44  Their  presence  may  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,"  said  another  of  the  party.  "  By 
us,  no  doubt,"  replied  Florentine ;  "  but  not  by 
our  master  of  ceremonies,  Mons.  le  proprietor, 
who  has  forbidden  gaming,  indeed,  only  that  it 
may  be  carried  on  with  greater  perseverance." — 
"  The  Marquis,  however,  should  avoid  such  con- 
duct," said  a  certain  chevalier  in  a  mysterious 
tone.  These  gamesters  are  revengeful,  and  ge- 
nerally are  well-connected  in  the  world.  If  that 
be  true,  which  is  now  whispered  in  various  quar- 
ters, that  the  Marquis  is  involved  in  dangerous 

political  schemes"-  "  But,  after  all,"  said  the 

Countess  interrupting  him  ;  "  what  injury  has  ht 
committed  against  the  pharo  bankers  ?" — 44  No- 
thing more,  indeed,"  answered  the  chevalier, 
44  but  that  he  stakes  on  cards  which  never  once 
fail  to  win.  And  it  is  strange  enougli  that  he 
seems  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  to  benefit  hi> 
own  fortune,  for  he  always  confines  himself  to  th( 
lowest  possible  risk.  But,  of  course,  the  other 
players  do  not  neglect  to  follow  his  lead — theystak< 
n 
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high — win  invariably — and  the  bank  is  ruined 
even  at  a  single  game.,, 

The  Countess  was  about  to  answer,  when  the 
Marquis's  entrance  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion.  "  So  you  are  come  at  last  ?"  said  the  che- 
valier. "  We  have  this  evening  longed  exceed- 
ingly for  your  entertaining  conversation,r)  added 
the  Countess ;  "  and  this  time,  more  than  ever, 
you  have  chosen  to  absent  yourself  so  late,  that 
it  seemed  you  had  forgotten  us  altogether."— " 1 
had,  indeed,  some  particular  business  in  view," 
said  the  Marquis,  "  in  which  I  have  succeeded 
to  my  entire  satisfaction.  To-morrow,  probably 
not  a  single  pharo  bank  will  exist  at  Wisbaden. 
I  have  gone  from  house  to  house,  and  the  result 
is,  that  we  have  not  post-horses  enough  to  carry 
away  the  outrageous  bankers."" — "  Cannot  you  as- 
sist us  to  learn  this  wonderful  art  of  yours?"  said 
the  Countess.  "  Not  easily,  Madam,"  he  replied. 
w  A  lucky  hand,  doubtless,  is  required,  and  I  can 
give  no  other  explanation." — "  But,  in  truth," 
said  the  chevalier,  "  your  hand  is  so  lucky,  that, 
in  all  my  life,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who 
could  compare  with  it." — "  At  your  time  of  life," 
answered  the  Marquis,  "  this  is  no  great  argu- 
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ment — you  have  yet  much  to  learn  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world."  And,  with  these  words,  he 
looked  at  the  young  man  so  steadfastly,  that  the 
latter  said — "  Are  you  inclined,  perhaps,  to  cast 
my  nativity  ?" — "  Only  not  at  present,  Mons.  le 
Chevalier,"  interposed  the  Countess,  "  for  who 
knows  whether  your  horoscope  might  lead  to  any 
diverting  adventures,  such  as  the  Marquis,  some 
days  ago,  promised  us  ?" — "  Diverting,  did  I 
say  ?"  said  the  latter.  Surely,  in  that  respect,  you 
are  mistaken." — "  At  least  you  promised  us 
some  very  extraordinary  incidents,  and  such  are 
absolutely  requisite,  in  order  to  rouse  our  party 
from  the  lethargy  in  which  we  have  been  lost  for 
several  hours." — "  I  shall  not  refuse,"  replied 
the  Marquis  ;  "  yet  I  should  like  to  know,  in  the 
first  place,  if  any  one  here  has  yet  heard  the 
story  of  the  Spectre  Bride  ?"  Of  course,  all  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  expressed  the  utmost 
impatience  for  its  commencement. 

"  I  had  already  made  many  appointments,'1 
said  the  Marquis,  "  to  visit  my  friend  the  Count 
Globoda,  at  his  castle  in  the  country.  On  our 
travels  we  had  met  together  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict in  Europe ;  in  youth,  and  in  middle  age,  we 
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had  been  cordial  friends;  and  now,  when  years 
began  to  steal  on  us,  we  both  wished  to  meet  once 
more,  and  talk  over  our  past  adventures.  Besides, 
I  had  an  additional  motive  for  visiting  my  friend's 
house,  as  I  have  been  always  an  admirer  of  fine 
scenery,  and  he  described  his  estate  to  me  as  one 
of  the  most  romantic  in  the  world.  The  castle, 
too,  was  wonderfully  ancient,  yet  had  been  so 
well  built  and  preserved,  that  it  was  still  habita- 
ble, and  kept  up  in  all  its  ancient  magnificence. 
The  Count  used  to  live  here  with  his  family  al- 
most the  whole  year,  spending  only  a  short  win- 
ter in  the  capital.  I  knew  this  ;  and  being  cer- 
tain of  finding  him  at  home,  I  came  quite  unex- 
pectedly one  night,  just  about  this  season,  and 
was  delighted  to  behold,  by  moonlight,  the  fine 
varied  country,  and  flourishing  woods,  by  which 
the  noble  rocky  old  fortress  was  environed. 

"  The  kindness  with  which  I  was  received,  did 
not  prevent  me  from  remarking  an  expression  of 
reserved  grief  and  anxiety  which  lay  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  Count  and  his  lady,  from  a  share 
of  which,  too,  their  beautiful  daughter  Libussa 
had  not  escaped.  I  understood,  after  some  time, 
that  they  had  never  been  able  to  forget  the  twin 
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sister  of  this  your  lady,  whose  earthly  remains  had 
been  deposited  about  a  year  preceding  in  the  castle 
chapel.  Libussa  and  her  sister  Hildegarde  had 
been  so  exactly  like  one  another,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  distinguished,  except  by  a  small  red 
mark  on  the  neck  of  the  latter,  whose  apartments, 
with  their  furniture,  were  preserved  just  as  she 
had  left  them,  and  were  occasionally  visited  by 
her  friends  in  their  hours  devoted  to  melancholy 
recollection.  Libussa  and  she  had  only  one 
heart,  and  one  mind.  Their  parents,  therefore, 
could  not  persuade  themselves  that  the  separation 
here  could  be  long,  and  were  harassed  by  ap- 
prehensions, that  their  beloved  and  beautiful  Li- 
bussa would  also  be  taken  from  them. 

"  I  did,  of  course,  what  I  was  able,  to  divert 
their  thoughts,  by  relating  stories  from  my  own 
past  life,  and  tried  to  lead  their  attention  from 
such  mournful  reflections ;  nor  was  I  disappoint- 
ed in  my  endeavours.  Sometimes  we  used  to 
make  excursions  in  the  fine  summer  weather 
through  the  country  ;  and  often  explored  the  old- 
est apartments  of  the  castle,  many  of  which  had 
been  long  untenanted,  admiring  the  rude  but  war- 
like manners  of  the  Count's  ancestors,  of  whom 
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there  was  also  a  noble  range  of  portraits  in  the 
picture  gallery. 

"  One  evening,  after  the  Count  had  for  a  long 
time  spoken  with  me  confidentially  of  his  plans  for 
the  future,  among  other  things,  of  his  wish  to  see 
Libussa  fortunately  married,  as,  although  only  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  she  had  already  attracted  many 
suitors,  and  rejected  every  one,  the  gardener 
rushed  breathless  into  our  room,  with  the  in- 
telligence, that  a  ghost  had  been  seen  below, 
which  must  certainly  be  that  of  the  old  castle  chap- 
lain, who,  according  to  tradition,  had  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  revenant,  about  an  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Several  other  servants  followed 
this  man,  and,  with  pale  ghastly  visages,  all  con- 
firmed what  he  had  said.  *  You  will  be  terri- 
fied, ere  long,  at  your  own  shadows,'  said  the 
Count,  and  sent  them  away  with  the  order,  that, 
whatever  they  might  choose  to  say  to  each  other, 
they  would  at  least  spare  him  the  trouble  of  list- 
ening to  such  absurdity  for  the  future.  6  It  is 
awful,'  said  he,  turning  to  me,  '  to  reflect,  what 
absurd  lengths  the  superstition  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple carries  them  ;  and  how  impossible  it  proves 
for  any  one  to  eradicate  this  folly.    For  about  a 
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century,  indeed,  the  story  has  been  current  here, 
of  an  old  priest  foosooth,  who  is  said  to  walk  about 
the  castle,  and  even  to  read  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  and  so  forth.  This  fable,  since  I  have 
been  proprietor  here,  has  been  kept  pretty  well 
in  the  back  ground ;  but,  as  I  now  perceive,  it  is 
impracticable  to  get  the  better  of  it  altogether." 

"  At  this  moment  a  new  visitor  was  announced 
— the  Italian  Duke  de  Marino.  6  The  Duke  de 
Marino  P1  repeated  the  Count  in  a  tone  of  perplex- 
ity, and  declared  that  he  could  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  heard  such  a  name  before.  '  I  have  been 
a  good  deal  acquainted  with  that  family,'  said  I, 
'  and  a  short  time  ago  was  present  at  the  be- 
trothing of  the  younger  duke  in  Venice.1  The 
entrance  of  our  visitor,  which  now  followed,  would 
have,  therefore,  been  very  agreeable  to  me,  had 
I  not  perceived  that  our  mutual  recognition  was, 
on  his  part,  attended  with  great  embarrassment 
and  agitation.  '  Well,1  said  he,  recovering  his 
composure  after  the  first  salutation,  4  now  that 
I  find  you,  my  Lord  Marquis,  I  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  what  occurred  to  me  a  little  while  ago. 
I  supposed  that  my  name  was  perfectly  unknown 
in  this  country,  and  yet  when  I  drew  near  the 
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castle,  a  voice  called  out  three  times,  '  W elcome 
—-welcome  Duca  de  Marino  V  It  was  a  strange 
hollow  tone,  certainly,  and  yet,  Marquis,  I  am  in- 
debted to  you  for  that  reception. ' 

"  I  assured  him,  that  till  his  name  was  announ- 
ced from  the  corridor,  I  was  perfectly  unaware  of 
his  approach  to  the  castle ;  nor  could  any  of  my 
servants  have  addressed  him,  as  the  valet  who 
attended  me  in  Italy  had  been  long  since  dis- 
missed. 4  Besides,"  added  I,  'it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  recognised  any 
equipage,  however  well  known,  in  the  gloom  of 
such  a  night  as  this." — 6  Very  true,1  answered 
the  Duke,  6  and  in  that  case  I  am  perfectly  at  a 
loss.'  He  looked  much  confounded,  and  the 
Count,  determined  not  to  listen  to  aught  that  was 
in  any  degree  marvellous,  assured  him,  with  great 
politeness,  that  the  voice,  whose  soever  it  might  be, 
only  expressed  very  truly  the  sentiments  of  the 
family  towards  their  distinguished  guest. 

"  Before  a  single  word  had  been  said  as  to  the 
purpose  of  this  unexpected  visit,  Marino  begged 
that  I  would  allow  him  the  favour  of  a  private 
conversation,  and  then  entrusted  me  with  the  se- 
cret, that  lie  had  come  thither  on  account  of  the 
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beautiful  Libussa.  If  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  her  affections,  he  would  immediately  re- 
quest her  hand  in  marriage  from  the  Count. 
'  Good  Heaven,*  said  I,  6  have  you  then  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  your  bride  whom  I  saw  at 
Venice — the  Countess  Apollonia  — '  Of  this  I 
shall  speak  at  another  time,'  was  his  answer. 
4  From  the  deep  sigh  that  accompanied  these 
words,  I  concluded,  that  the  young  bride  had,  by 
infidelity  or  some  other  fearful  offence,  been  se- 
parated from  the  Duke,  and  that  I  must  not  ven- 
ture to  revive  painful  emotion  by  farther  ques- 
tioning. As  he  begged,  meanwhile,  that  I  would 
use  my  influence  with  the  Count  in  his  favour,  I 
was  obliged,  however,  to  remind  him  how  strange 
and  hazardous  a  marriage  might  be  considered, 
which  was  sought  after  on  no  other  ground  but 
that  of  the  wish  to  efface  painful  impressions  of 
an  earlier  and  unfortunate  connection.  But  he 
answered  me,  that  I  did  him  real  injustice  by  the 
light  in  which  I  had  now  placed  his  conduct, — 
that  he  cherished  the  utmost  respect  as  well  as 
admiration  towards  Libussa, — and  would  consider 
himself  the  happiest  of  men  if  she  should  not  re- 
ject his  addresses. 
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"  The  enthusiam,  indeed,  with  which  he  spoke 
of  her,  quieted  my  apprehensions,  and  I  promis- 
ed that  I  would  prepare  the  Count  for  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  and  would  acquaint  him  fully 
with  the  Duke's  fortune,  family,  and  character. 
At  the  same  time,  I  declared  that  I  should  not  vote 
for  a  hasty  marriage,  as  I  by  no  means  wished  to 
load  my  own  shoulders  with  the  responsibility  of 
having  brought  about  an  irrevocable  transaction, 
which  might  or  might  not  prove  fortunate.  The 
Duke  was  content  with  what  I  had  said.  At  the 
same  time  he  exacted  from  me  a  promise,  which 
appeared  to  me  then  perfectly  innocent,  that  I 
would  not  mention  the  circumstance  of  his  former 
connection  with  Apollonia,  as  he  would  otherwise 
be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  very  tedious  and  dis- 
agreeable explanations. 

"  The  Duke  seemed  to  succeed  in  his  purposes 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  had  a  fine  manly  fi- 
gure, and  eyes  so  sparkling  and  expressive,  that 
they  made  their  way  at  once  to  Libussa's  heart. 
His  agreeable  conversation  was  very  welcome  to 
the  old  Countess,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  rural 
economy,  he  promised  to  be  a  most  useful  assist- 
ant to  our  worthy  host  in  the  management  of  his 
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estate.  As  to  the  Duke's  disinclination  ever  U> 
revisit  his  own  country,  that  was  a  point  ascertain- 
ed and  adjusted  at  the  very  outset.  Marino  did 
fail  zealously  to  make  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tages he  had  gained  ;  and  one  afternoon  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  to  hear  that  Libussa  and  he 
were  immediately  to  be  betrothed.  I  imagined 
this  would  scarcely  have  been  spoken  of  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  After  dinner,  the  discourse  natu- 
rally revived  what  I  had  mentioned  once  before  of 
my  having  been  present  at  the  betrothing  of  a  cer- 
tain Duke  de  Marino  in  Italy,  and  the  old  Coun- 
tess inquired  whether  the  hero  of  that  day  were 
not  a  near  relation  of  their  friend."'  6  Yes — a 
pretty  near  relation,1  answered  I,  not  forgetting 
my  promise  of  secrecy  to  the  Duke,  who  now 
threw  across  the  table  a  very  embarrassed  look  at 
me.  4  But  now,  my  dear  Marino,"'  said  I,  wish- 
ing to'  change  the  subject,  6  tell  us,  once  for  all, 
I  beseech  you,  how  were  you  first  induced  to  come 
to  this  remote  castle?  Did  some  friend  inform 
you  of  the  Countess  Libussa's  extraordinary  beau- 
ty, or  had  you,  perhaps,  seen  her  portrait?  For 
yesterday,  if  I  remember  right,  you  said  that  you 
had  intended  to  make  a  tour  of  a  year  long,  going 
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from  one  place  to  another,  when,  all  at  once,  in 
Paris  your  intentions  were  changed,  and  you  came 
straight  hither,  no  doubt,  solely  on  her  account. 

"  '  In  Paris — yes,1  answered  the  Duke,  '  you 
have  remembered  correctly.  I  had  gone  to  look 
at  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  but  no  soon- 
er had  I  entered  the  room,  than  my  attention  was 
attracted  from  the  lifeless  beauties  on  the  walls  to 
a  young  lady,  whose  unequalled  charms  were 
heightened,  in  my  estimation,  by  a  certain  cast  of 
pensive  melancholy  on  her  features.  With  trem- 
bling timidity  I  ventured  to  approach  her,  and 
remained  always  near  at  hand,  yet  without  ven- 
turing to  address  to  her  even  a  single  word.  When 
she  left  the  gallery,  I  followed,  and  took  her  ser- 
vant aside  to  inquire  her  name.  This  he  frankly 
gave  me  ;  and  when  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
to  pay  my  respects  to  her  father,  he  told  me  that 
a  meeting  could  hardly  take  place  in  Paris,  as  the 
family  were  just  preparing  to  take  their  departure 
from  France. 

"  6  Yet  at  one  time  or  another  I  may  be  more 
fortunate,1  said  I,  and  looked  round  for  the  lady  ; 
but,  meanwhile,  under  the  belief,  perhaps,  that 
her  servant  was  always  following,  she  had  walk- 
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ed  on,  and  was  now  out  of  sight.  In  trying  to 
find  her  I  lost  the  servant,  and  thus  ended  my 
first  adventure.  4  And  who  was  the  lady  F  in- 
quired Libussa.  4  Who  ? — Can  you  ask  T  said 
the  Duke  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  surprise.  I 
told  you  the  story  in  jest,  indeed,  as  if  it  were 
quite  new — but  is  it  possible  that  you  did  not  ob- 
serve me  that  day  in  the  gallery  P1 — 4  I,  indeed  V 
exclaimed  Libussa.  4  My  daughter  T  said  the 
Countess,  4  it  is  incredible.' — 4  Nay,  indeed,' 
resumed  the  Duke.  4  The  same  servant  whom, 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  you  left  behind  you  in 
Paris,  and  whom  I  hailed  one  night  as  if  he  had 
been  a  guardian  spirit,  told  me  all  that  I  wished 
to  know,  so  that,  after  a  short  visit  to  my  native 
country,  I  came  hither.1 — 4  What  strange  story 
is  this  P  said  the  Count  to  his  daughter,  who  re- 
mained speechless  with  wonder.  4  Libussa,"  ad- 
ded he,  turning  to  me,  4  has  never  yet  been  out 
of  her  native  country — 4  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  not  visited  Paris  for  sixteen  years."'  The 
Duke  now  looked  as  much  perplexed  as  they  did, 
and  the  conversation  would  have  died  away  alto- 
gether, if  I  had  not  started  a  new  subject,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  keep  up  alone. 
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*  *  Afterwards,  when  we  rose  from  table,  the  Count 
drew  Marino  into  a  window  recess,  and  though 
I  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  and 
seemed  inattentive,  I  could  yet  hear  all  that  they 
said.     4  My  Lord  Duke,'  said  Globoda,  very 
gravely,  4  what  in  all  the  world  can  have  led  you 
to  that  invention  of  the  scene  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery* which,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  will 
serve  no  purpose  whatever  ?    If  you  wished  only 
to  conceal  the  cause  of  your  visit  here,  you  might 
say  so  at  once,  and  there  an  end.  Or  even  if  you 
disliked  this  method,  you  might  have  evaded 
the  question  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  it  was  quite 
needless  to  outrage  probability  with  such  vio- 
lence.'— 4  My  Lord  Count,'  answered  the  Duke, 
much  offended,  4  I  was  silent  at  table,  because  I 
believed  you  had  private  reasons  for  concealing 
the  circumstance  of  your  daughter's  residence  in 
Paris.     I  was  silent  out  of  mere  delicacy.  But 
the  situation  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  forces  me  to 
maintain  firmly  what  I  then  asserted,  and  unlessy  ou 
will  allow  the  subject  to  drop,  I  must  assert  before 
every  one,  that  Paris  is  the  place  where  I  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  your  daugh- 
ter, the  Countess  Libussa.' — 4  But  whatif  I  should 
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bring  before  you  all  my  people,'  said  the  Count, 
*  all  my  servants  and  vassals,  to  prove,  as  wit- 
nesses, that  Libussa  has  never  been  out  of  her 
native  land  ?' — 6  In  despite  of  all  this,1  replied 
the  Duke,  '  I  should  still  believe  rather  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  senses,  which  bear  testimony 
that,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  is  not  less  import- 
ant."' — '  What  you  say  is  very  mysterious^said 
the  Count,  in  a  more  moderate  tone ;  4  your 
grave  manner  convinces  me  at  all  events  that  you 
have  yourself  been  under  some  delusion — and 
that  you  have  unquestionably  taken  some  other 
person  for  my  daughter.  Forgive  me,  therefore, 
for  the  irritation  of  temper  into  which  I  was  un- 
fortunately betrayed." — 4  Some  other  person  !<  , 
cried  the  Duke  :  6  it  would  then  follow  that  I  have 
not  only  mistaken  another  for  your  daughter, 
but  that  her  servant  was  also  different  from  what 
I  supposed  him  to  be  ;  yet  he  described  to  me  all  . 
that  I  find  in  this  castle  and  its  environs,  precise- 
ly as  they  now  exist  around  me  V — *  My  dear 
Marino,"  answered  the  Count,  4  it  follows  only 
that  this  servant  must  have  been  an  impostor, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  our  neighbourhood, 
and  who  persuaded  you  that  some  other  lady 
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that  you  met  at  Paris  was  my  daughter." — *  I 
am  afraid,  my  Lord  Count,'*  said  Marino,  4  to 
contradict  you  in  direct  terms  ;  but  absolutely  the 
features  I  then  beheld  were  those  of  Libussa,  nor, 
since  that  meeting  in  the  gallery  have  they  been 
even  for  a  moment  absent  from  my  remembrance/ 
"  Globoda  shook  his  head  significantly,  but  the 
Duke  resumed;  6  Still  another  proof, — yet  for- 
give me  if  I  now  deem  it  necessary  to  mention  a 
circumstance  which  would  otherwise,  certainly, 
never  have  escaped  my  lips.  When  I  stood  be- 
hind the  lady  at  the  Louvre,  it  happened  that 
her  handkerchief  had  been  drawn  a  little  aside, 
and  on  her  neck,  that  was  otherwise  white  as  ala- 
baster, I  observed  an  extraordinary  red  mark.' 
*  What  in  God's  name  means  this  ?'  cried  the 
Count ;  4  you  seem  determined  that  I  should  be 
forced  into  the  belief  of  things  utterly  incompre- 
hensible.'' But  only  let  one  question  be  answer- 
ed, '  Can  this  mark  be  found  on  Libussa's  neck  ?* 
4  No,1  replied  the  Count,  staring  in  the  utmost 
astonishment  at  his  intended  son-in-law.  4  Is  it 
possible  ?'  said  Marino,  in  a  voice  faltering  with 
affright.  *  I  have  told  you  the  truth,'  said  the 
Count ;  6  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  Libussa's 
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twin  sister,  Hildegarde,  who  resembled  her  in 
every  feature,  had  the  mark  which  you  describe, 
and  carried  it  with  her  to  the  grave  more  than  a 
year  ago.' — '  Yet  it  is  only  a  few  months,'*  an- 
swered Marino,  6  since  I  saw  that  lady  in  Paris.1 
At  this  moment  the  old  Countess  and  Libussa 
drew  near,  anxious  to  know  what  could  be  the 
purport  of  this  long  conversation,  but  the  Count's 
manner  of  receiving  them  was  so  stern,  that  they 
durst  not  venture  any  questions.  He  retreated 
with  Marino  farther  into  the  dark  window  recess, 
and  I  could  not  distinguish  another  word  of 
their  discourse. 
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"  No  one  knew  what  to  conclude  from  the 
extraordinary  orders  issued  by  Globoda,  at  a 
late  hour  of  that  same  evening.  He  directed  the 
sacristan  to  attend  him,  in  order  that  the  coffin 
of  the  deceased  Countess  Hildegarde  should  be 
opened  in  his  presence.  Before  this  was  done, 
however,  he  repeated  to  me  summarily  the  strange 
story  which  the  Duke  had  told  him,  and  placed  it 
at  my  choice  and  that  of  the  young  nobleman  to 
be  present  at  the  investigation.  The  latter  ex- 
cused himself,  saying,  that  he  could  not  help 
shuddering  at  the  mere  thoughts  of  such  a  scene. 
He  had  always  a  great  horror  of  the  dead,  and 
especially  in  the  night  could  not  overcome  this 
weakness.  The  Count  in  reply,  only  begged  of 
him  that  he  would  preserve  a  strict  silence  as  to 
the  adventure  in  the  picture  gallery  ;  especially 
that  he  should  not  run  the  risk  of  shocking  Li- 
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bussa's  feelings  by  any  detail  of  minute  circum- 
stances attending  it,  though  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  she  would  question  him  what  could  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  prolonged  discourse  at  the 
window. 

"  The  sacristan  came  meanwhile  with  a  lantern, 
and  I  determined  to  attend  the  Count.  On  our 
way  to  the  chapel,  the  latter  said  to  me,  6  It  is 
scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility  (for  pro- 
bability is  now  out  of  the  question)  that  any  de- 
ception should  have  been  practised  as  to  my 
daughter's  death.  The  circumstances  as  to  that 
event  are  all  known  to  me  ;  and  you  may  readily  * 
imagine,  Marquis,  that  our  parental  love  did  not 
permit  her  funeral  obsequies  to  be  performed  too 
early.  But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  had 
been  possible — that  the  fabulous  legend  of  the  rob- 
ber were  revived,  and  that,  on  her  coffin  being 
opened,  she  had  awoke  and  come  forth — it  is  not' 
surely  to  be  thought,  that  our  beloved  daughter, 
instead  of  flying  for  protection  into  our  arms, 
would  have  gone  hence  into  a  distant  country. 
Even  had  she  been  forced  to  go  hither,  at  all 
events  she  would  have  written  letters,  or  found 
her  way  home  ere  now.   At  present,  however,  my 
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own  eyes  shall  convince  me,  whether  this  coffin 
yet  holds  her  sacred  remains.  I  shall  have  proof," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  so  loud  and  agitated,  that 
the  sacristan  looked  round  with  affright. 

"  Being  thus  put  on  his  guard,  the  Count  re- 
sumed, almost  in  a  whisper.  c  Yet  how  could  I 
allow  myself  to  believe,  that  of  our  dear  Hilde- 
garde's  beautiful  features  even  a  trace  can  yet  be 
remaining, — that  the  worm  would  spare  his  des- 
tined prey,  however  lovely  ? — Let  us  return, 
Marquis ;  for  although  the  coffin  were  opened, 
bow  should  I  be  certain  that  the  skeleton  found 
;here  was  not  that  of  a  stranger  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
proceed.'1  In  truth,  he  was  resolved  to  give  up 
lis  design,  even  when  we  had  come  to  the  church 
loor ;  but  I  suggested,  after  he  had  gone  so  far, 
le  should  now  certainly  carry  through  the  ex- 
imination.  If  the  story  of  the  robber  had  been 
ealized,  it  would,  at  least,  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  of  the  ornaments  or  jewels  were 
emoved,  which  had  been  laid  with  her  in  the 
:offin.  Besides,  there  were  instances  where  a  bo- 
ly  remained  long  in  the  grave  without  being  de- 
troyed. 

"  These  remarks  had  their  intended  effect,  and 
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we  followed  the  sacristan,  who,  by  his  paleness  and 
trembling,  betrayed  a  very  decided  aversion  to  his 
present  employment.  I  know  not,  if  any  one  in 
this  party  has  ever  stood  at  midnight  before  the 
grated  door  of  a  burial  vault,  beholding  the  piles 
of  leaden  shrines,  in  which  are  deposited  the 
mouldering  remains  of  a  distinguished  train  of 
ancestors.  But,  it  is  certain  that,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, even  the  rattling  of  the  keys  in  their  locks 
makes  a  deep  and  mysterious  impression  ; — that 
when  the  door  is  forced  open,  one  feels  at  the 
grating  of  the  rusty  hinges  as  if  he  were  com- 
mitting a  fearful  crime,  and  is  glad  to  linger  on 
the  threshold,  before  he  enters  into  the  dark  abode 
of  the  dead.  The  Count  experienced  all  these  emo- 
tions as  much  as  any  one  could  do.  This,  I  per- 
ceived by  the  deep  sigh — almost  a  groan — which 
he  heaved  as  we  stood  there.  He  controlled  his 
agitation,  however,  by  a  great  effort ;  did  not  al- 
low himself  to  look  at  the  other  coffins,  but  went 
directly  to  that  of  his  daughter,  of  which  he  lift- 
ed up  the  cover  with  his  own  hands.  *  Did  I  not 
say  so  P1  I  exclaimed,  as  on  the  first  instant  we 
perceived  that  the  body  had  so  precisely  the  fea- 
tures of  Libussa,  that  I  was  obliged  to  withhold 
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my  astonished  friend  from  imprinting  the  kiss  of 
an  affectionate  parent  on  her  forehead.  6  Nay, — 
touch  her  not — disturb  not  the  repose  of  death, 
said  I,'  and  endeavoured  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  frightful  vault  into  the 
free  air  of  the  living  world. 

"  We  found  the  two  ladies  and  the  Duke  in  a 
state  of  painful  anxiety.  They  had  both  urged 
on  him  questions  as  to  the  long  conversation 
which  he  had  held  with  the  Count,  nor  were  by 
any  means  satisfied  with  his  answer,  that  he  had 
promised  not  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Now, 
they  applied  to  us,  but  of  course  with  as  little 
success.  On  the  following  morning,  however, 
their  curiosity  was  in  some  measure  gratified  by 
the  sacristan,  who  was  sent  for  privately,  and  who, 
at  least,  told  all  that  he  knew.  By  this  means 
their  anxiety  was  only  rendered  the  more  vehe- 
ment, to  discover  what  could  have  given  rise  to 
that  strange  violation  of  the  sepulchral  sanctu- 
ary. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  reflected  for  the  rest  of  the 
light  on  that  inexplicable  apparition  which  Ma- 
rino had  doubtless  encountered  in  Paris.  Ideas 
suggested  themselves,  which  I  would  willingly 
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have  communicated  to  the  Count,  if  I  had  not 
been  so  well  aware  that  he  was  an  absolute  infidel 
as  to  the  possible  intercourse  subsistingbetween  the 
spiritual  and  corporeal  world — so  that  it  was  need 
less  to  dispute  with  him  on  that  point.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  proved  very  agreeable  to 
me,  that  the  whole  affair,  though  certainly  not  for- 
gotten, was  very  seldom  made  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation. 

"  Ere  long,  however.  I  had  other  reasons  for  be- 
ing extremely  anxious  and  perplexed.  The  Duke 
constantly  avoided  speaking  with  me  in  private  ol 
the  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  be- 
trothed. From  this  circumstance,  and  the  em- 
barrasment  betrayed  by  him  whenever  I  spoke  oi 
her  seeming  amiable  temper  and  extraordinary 
beauty,  I  could  not  help  supposing  that  Marine 
had,  in  consequence  of  his  meeting  with  the  pre 
tended  Libussa,  become  unfaithful,  and  that  h( 
had  basely  deserted  the  Countess  Apollonia  with- 
out any  fault  on  her  part  to  warrant  such  con- 
duct. With  such  impressions  on  my  mind,  it 
was  impossible  that  I  could  expect  happiness  foi 
Libussa  in  her  approaching  marriage,  and  I  re- 
solved to  take  the  very  first  opportunity  of  tearing 
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off  his  mask,  so  that  he  might  repent  of  his  cruel- 
ty, and  return  ere  it  was  too  late  to  the  forsaken 
bride. 

44  Sooner  than  I  could  have  anticipated,  I  was 
enabled  to  fulfil  this  plan.  W e  were  seated  one 
evening  at  table  after  supper,  and  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  the  question,  whether  injus- 
tice and  wickedness  are  always  punished  in  the 
world.  I  remarked  that  I  had  known,  within  my 
own  experience,  very  striking  examples  of  this, 
so  that  the  old  Countess  and  Libussa  begged  ear- 
nestly that  I  would  make  them  acquainted  with 
one  at  least  of  the  instances  to  which  I  had  allud- 
ed. 4  If  I  am  to  do  so,1  said  I,  4  you  must  per- 
mit me  to  choose  a  story  in  which  the  characters 
and  incidents,  as  I  think,  concern  you  very  near- 
ly.'— 4  Concern  us  ?  How  is  that  possible  F 
said  the  Countess,  while  I  cast  a  significant  glance 
at  the  Duke,  who  had  been  for  some  time  mis- 
trustful of  my  interference,  and  now  looked  at  me 
with  the  pale  ghastly  visage  of  one  whose  own  con- 
science reproaches  him.  4  Such,  at  least,  is  my 
opinion,"  I  resumed  ;  4  but  ere  commencing,  I 
must  request  the  Count's  indulgence  if  the  super- 
natural should  again  be  interwoven  with  my  nar- 
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rative.'  6  You  need  have  no  hesitation  on  that 
score,"  said  he  with  a  smile ;  *  and  as  to  my  won- 
der how  you  should  have  chanced  to  encounter 
spectral  and  supernatural  adventures  in  abun- 
dance, while  not  one  ever  fell  in  my  way,  I  shall 
for  the  present  say  nothing.1  It  did  not  escape 
me  here  that  the  Duke  gave  him  an  approving 
nod,  of  which  I  took  no  notice,  but  answered  the 
Count,  c  It  is  perhaps  not  every  one  who  has 
eyes  to  see  what  passes  before  him  !' — 6  That 
proposition  is  self-evident, — not  every  one  certain- 
ly,' answered  he.  c  And  yet,1  said  I  in  a  whis- 
per, '  that  body  which  had  so  long  remained  un- 
changed in  the  grave  was  by  no  means  an  ordina- 
ry spectacle.'  He  seemed  perplexed;  but  I  ad- 
ded, 6  and  yet  this,  doubtless,  admitted  of  expla- 
nation on  natural  principles.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  refuse  you  the  benefit  of  that  argument.' — '  But 
we  are  wandering  from  the  subject,'  said  the 
Countess  in  a  dissatisfied  tone  ;  and  without  far- 
ther delay  I  began  my  story.  4  The  scene  of 
the  adventure  I  mean  to  describe  was  Venice.1 
*  Then,'  interposed  the  Duke  mistrustfully,  6  I 
probably  should  know  somewhat  of  the  matter." 
Perhaps,'  answered  I ;  '  and  yet,  the  circum- 
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stances  were,  for  certain  reasons,  kept  as  private 
as  possible.  Besides,  it  happened  about  a  year 
ago,  when  you  had  already  set  out  on  your  tra- 
vels." 

"  Now  for  my  story. — The  son  of  a  very  rich 
nobleman,  whom  I  shall  now  designate  only  by 
his  Christian  name  Felippo,  had,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Leghorn,  which  town  he  had  visited  on 
account  of  some  inheritance  that  devolved  on  him, 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  beautiful  young  girl — ob- 
tained the  consent  of  her  relations — and,  being  for 
the  present  under  the  necessity  of  revisiting  Ve- 
nice, he  promised  that  he  would,  in  a  very  short 
time,  come  again  to  Leghorn,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate a  marriage  with  his  beloved  Clara.  Their 
attachment  seemed  mutual,  and  their  parting  was 
even  frightfully  solemn.  After  they  had  exhaust- 
ed the  power  of  words  in  reciprocal  protestations 
and  vows,  Felippo  invoked  the  avenging  powers  of 
'  darkness  to  bring  destruction  on  his  own  head  if  he 
should  be  unfaithful,  and  wished  that  his  intend- 
ed bride  should  not  even  find  rest  in  the  grave 
if  he  deserted  her,  but  follow  him  still  'to  claim 
his  love,  and  extort  it  from  him  in  another  world. 
When  these  words  were  uttered,  Clara's  parents 
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were  seated  at  table  with  the  lovers  ; — they  recol- 
lected their  own  early  life,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
stop  these  romantic  effusions,  which  at  last  were 
carried  so  far,  that  the  young  people  both  wound- 
ed themselves  in  the  left  arm,  and  mingled  their 
blood  in  a  glass  of  white  champaigne.  '  Insepa- 
rable as  these  red  drops  have  now  become,  shall 
our  souls  and  our  fates  be  for  ever  V  cried  Felip- 
po.  He  drank  half  the  wine  and  gave  the  rest  to 
Clara,  who  pledged  him  without  hesitation. 

"  When  I  had  arrived  at  this  part  of  my  story, 
the  Duke  became  remarkably  restless,  from  time- 
to  time  casting  on  me  most  threatening  looks ;  so 
that  I  could  not  help  concluding,  he  had,  in  his 
own  life,  been  the  hero  of  a  scene  resembling  that 
which  I  had  described.  However,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  I  had  merely  repeated  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Clara  and  Felippo's  separation,  from  a  let- 
ter that  I  had  read  from  the  girl's  mother  at  Leg- 
horn, of  which  I  shall  say  more  afterwards. 

64  Recollecting  these  vehement  protestations  of 
the  most  ardent  and  unchangeable  passion,  (I 
continued,)  who  could  have  thought  it  possible 
that  Felippo  would  conduct  himself  in  the  man- 
ner that  he  did  soon  afterwards  ?   On  his  return 
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to  Venice,  a  young  beauty  had  just  made  her  ap- 
pearance there,  who  had  hitherto  been  educated 
at  a  distant  convent,  but  now  suddenly  emerged 
like  an  angel  from  the  clouds,  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  city.  Felippo's  parents, 
who  had  heard  of  Clara,  but  looked  on  his  adven- 
ture with  her  as  only  one  of  those  love  affairs 
which  may  be  made  up  one  day,  and  forgotten  on 
the  next,  introduced  their  son  to  this  young  stran- 
ger. Camilla,  for  this  was  her  name,  was  distin- 
guished not  only  for  her  beauty  but  for  her  wealth 
and  high  birth.  Representations  were  made  to 
Felippo,  what  influence  he  might  gain  in  the  state 
by  means  of  an  alliance  with  her  ;  the  licentious 
gaiety  of  the  carnival,  which  now  drew  on,  favour- 
ed his  addresses,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  recol- 
lection of  his  engagement  at  Leghorn  was  almost 
banished  from  his  mind.  His  letters  to  Clara 
became  always  more  and  more  cold  and  laboured, 
till  her  complaints  of  this  change  induced  him  to 
give  up  the  correspondence  altogether,  and  to  make 
preparations  as  soon  as  possible  for  his  marriage 
with  the  rich  and  very  beautiful  Camilla.  The 
trembling  hand,  and  traces  of  many  tears  which 
now  appeared  in  Clara's  letters,  had  no  effect 
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whatever  on  his  volatile  heart.  Even  the  threat 
that  she  would  soon  fall  a  victim  to  her  grief,  and, 
according  to  contract,  that  her  avenging  spirit 
would  not  cease  to  follow  him,  made  no  impres- 
sion on  Felippo,  who  now  rejected  every  idea  but 
that  of  the  happiness  which  he  would  enjoy  with 
his  beloved  and  enchanting  Camilla. 

"This  young  lady's  father,  with  whom  I  was  so 
well  acquainted,  that  I  lived  as  familiarly  in  his 
house  as  if  it  had  been  my  own,  had  invited  me 
already,  by  anticipation,  to  thewedding.  Though 
an  extraordinary  pressure  of  business  had  this 
year  detained  him  in  town,  so  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  so  much  of  the  country  life  as  usual,  yet 
we  made  excursions  several  times  in  the  week  to 
his  fine  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  where 
the  marriage  festival  of  his  daughter  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  all  due  magnificence.  A  parti- 
cular circumstance  made  this  be  postponed,  how- 
ever, for  a  considerable  time.  As  the  bride's  pa- 
rents had  always  lived  very  happily  in  the  married 
state,  they  wished  that  the  same  clergyman,  by 
whose  good  offices  they  were  united,  should  also 
pronounce  the  nuptial  benediction  over  their 
daughter.    But  the  clergyman,  who,  though  now 
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tar  advanced  in  years,  had  shown  hitherto  no  de- 
dine  of  his  faculties  or  strength,  was  now  seized 
with  a  slow  lingering  fever,  which  did  not  allow 
him  to  leave  his  bed.  At  length,  however,  he 
began  to  get  better,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for 
the  betrothing.  Yet,  as  if  some  supernatural  in- 
fluence were  exerted  to  prevent  this,  the  clergy- 
man, on  the  morning  agreed  on,  was  again  at- 
tacked with  such  nervous  weakness,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  quit  his "  own  house  ;  he 
therefore  sent  a  message,  to  say  that  they  should 
choose  another  priest  for  the  ceremony.  The  pa- 
rents, however,  insisted  obstinately  on  their  pro- 
posal that  they  would  have  no  other  clergyman, 
and,  doubtless,  would  have  been  spared  much 
grief  afterwards  if  they  had  never  departed  from 
this  resolution.  The  banquet  and  other  festivi- 
ties had  meanwhile  been  arranged  so  far,  that 
they  could  not  be  interrupted,  and  fell  to  be  look- 
ed on  as  a  confirmation  of  the  lovers  being  so- 
lemnly betrothed.  Already,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  the  gondoliers,  in  their  gayest  ap- 
parel, were  in  waiting,  and  a  brilliant  party,  with 
bands  of  music,  all  rejoicing  in  confident  expec- 
tations, set  out  on  their  voyage  to  the  bride's 
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country  house.  At  the  dinner  banquet,  which 
was  protracted  till  late  in  the  evening,  rings  were, 
as  usual,  interchanged  between  the  lovers ;  but 
no  sooner  had  that  ceremony  taken  place,  than  a 
most  horrible  piercing  shriek  was  heard  by  the 
whole  party  with  astonishment — by  the  bride- 
groom with  a  cold  shuddering  through  every 
limb.  Every  one  started  up,  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dows, for  the  voice  seemed  to  come  from  without  ; 
but,  though  the  twilight  still  rendered  objects  vi- 
sible, it  was  impossible  to  discover  any  cause  for 
this  extraordinary  alarm. 

"  '  Halt  there  !'  cried  the  Duke,  interrupting 
me,  with  a  kind  of  wild  laugh,  and  the  expression 
of  an  evil  conscience,  more  and  more  obvious  in 
his  features ;  6  the  loud  cry  at  the  window  is 
known  to  me  as  well  as  to  you — it  is  borrowed 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Clairon,  the  French  actress, 
who  was,  in  this  manner,  persecuted  by  one  of  her 
deceased  lovers.  After  the  cry,  recollect  there  was 
always  a  clapping  of  hands.  My  Lord  Marquis, 
you  will  not  forget  this  in  your  ingenious  ro- 
mance.1— c  And  for  what  reason,"  said  I, 
c  should  you  conclude  that  this  incident  could  not 
happen  in  the  life  of  any  one  else  but  Clairon  r 
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Your  disbelief  of  my  story  seems  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  you  allude  to  a  well-authenticated  fact 
in  her  life,  which  should  rather  support  than  in- 
validate the  tenor  of  my  narrative.'  He  said  no 
more,  and  I  proceeded. 

"  Soon  after  this  unaccountable  disturbance,  I 
happened  to  request  of  the  bride,  who  sat  opposite 
to  me,  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  look  again  at  her 
marriage-ring,  which  was  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship ;  she  nodded  assent,  but,  to  her  great  con- 
sternation, it  was  no  longer  on  her  finger.  Search 
was  diligently  made — all  rose  to  give  their  assist- 
ance for  that  purpose,  but  in  vain  ;  the  ring  was 
irretrievably  gone  !  The  hour,  meanwhile,  drew 
near,  at  which  the  evening  amusements  were  to 
commence.  The  masked  ball  was  to  be  preceded 
by  a  very  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  on  the 
river.  The  party  arrayed  themselves,  in  the  first 
place,  in  their  fancy  dresses,  and  entered  their 
gondolas.  But  the  silence  that  prevailed  among 
them  all  was,  on  such  an  occasion,  most  extra- 
ordinary ;  they  could  not  possibly  recover  their 
spirits.  The  fireworks  were  admirable,  yet,  not- 
withstanding their  success,  only  a  feeble  i  bravo" 
was  heard  now  and  then  among  the  spectators. 
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"  The  ball,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  dresses  were 
magnificent,  and  so  loaded  with  diamonds,  that 
the  light  of  the  countless  wax  candles  was  reflect- 
ed through  the  room  a  thousand  fold.  The 
bride,  however,  excelled  every  one  in  this  dis- 
play, and  her  father  delighted  himself  with  the 
conviction,  that  no  one  could  compete  with  his 
beloved  and  only  daughter.  As  if  to  be  more 
thoroughly  convinced  on  this  point,  he  went 
through  the  room  looking  at  the  ornaments  worn 
by  the  other  masks,  till,  all  at  once,  he  was  struck 
with  the  utmost  astonishment,  on  discovering  that 
jewels  of  the  very  identical  fashion  and  lustre 
were  worn  by  two  ladies,  his  daughter  and  a 
stranger,  at  the  same  time  !  He  confessed  to  me 
afterwards,  that  he  was  weak  enough  to  feel  his 
pride  hurt  at  this  occurrence.  His  only  consola- 
tion was,  to  reflect  that,  however  rich  these  jewels 
were,  they  would  be  surpassed  out  of  all  measure 
by  a  wreath  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  was 
to  be  worn  by  Camilla  at  the  supper-table. 


"  When  the  supper-party  had  at  length  assem- 
bled, and  the  old  gentleman  made  his  remarks  as 
before,  the  strange  lady,  to  his  utter  consternation, 
made  her  appearance  with  a  wreath  precisely  like 
that  of  his  daughter's.  His  curiosity  now  got  the 
better  almost  of  his  politeness,  and  as  she  still 
wore  her  mask,  he  could  not  help  addressing  him- 
self to  her  with  the  words,  s  Fair  lady,  might  I 
venture  so  great  a  liberty  as  to  ask  your  name  P1 
The  incognita,  however,  shook  her  head  with  a 
mournful  abstracted  air,  and  did  not  answer  him 
one  word.  At  the  same  time,  the  house-steward 
came  and  wished  to  know  whether  the  party  had 
been  increased  in  number,  as  the  covers  appoint- 
ed for  the  dinner-table  were  now  found  insuffi- 
cient. His  master  answered  in  the  negative,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  much  irritation,  insisting  that  the 
servants  must  have  made  some  blunder.  The 
i  2 
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steward,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  he  wa& 
perfectly  correct.  Another  cover  was  laid  ac- 
cordingly, and,  on  counting  the  guests,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  one  more  than  the  number 
that  had  been  invited.  As  he  had  a  little  while 
before,  in  consequence  of  some  careless  expres- 
sions, rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  interferences 
of  the  police-officers,  he  thought  this  addition  to 
his  party  must  have  been  caused  by  them.  Being 
perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  would  at  present 
take  place  in  his  house  on  which  the  police  could 
make  any  remarks,  he  determined,  in  his  own 
mind,  to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  the  present  fes- 
tivity. It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  repre- 
sent to  the  government  afterwards  the  insult  they 
had  inflicted  on  him  ;  therefore,  while  most  of 
his  guests  had  thrown  off  their  masks,  he  defer- 
red his  intended  proposal,  that  they  should  all  do 
so  till  the  close  of  the  entertainment. 

"  Universal  admiration  was  excited  by  the  ex- 
traordinary luxury  displayed  at  this  final  banquet. 
In  the  variety  and  excellence  of  his  wines,  our 
host  surpassed  all  that  had  been  hitherto  known 
at  Venice,  and  yet  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  la- 
mented, especially,  that  a  misfortune  had  hap- 
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pened  to  his  red  champaigne,  so  that  he  could 
not  produce  a  single  glass  of  that  liquor.  At 
this  time  the  party  seemed  well  disposed  to  make 
up,  as  fast  as  possible,  for  that  want  of  joviality 
and  high  spirits  which  they  had  betrayed  through 
the  preceding  entertainments.  Only  in  my 
neighbourhood — I  mean  where  I  sat  at  table — it 
fell  out  very  differently.  We  had  only  one  unani- 
mous feeling — that  of  curiosity,  which  complete- 
ly triumphed  over  every  other.  I  was  placed 
near  the  lady  who  wore  jewels  exactly  resembling 
those  of  the  bride,  and  observed  that,  besides 
never  touching  food  or  wine,  she  did  not  vouch- 
safe to  return  a  single  word  when  spoken  to  by 
the  other  guests,  but,  meanwhile,  kept  her  looks 
constantly  fixed  on  Felippo  and  his  bride,  who 
sat  together. 

4b  Her  presence  and  strange  conduct  could  not 
possibly  remain  unobserved,  and  the  remarks  that 
were,  by  degrees,  spread  about  from  one  guest 
to  another,  once  more  damped  the  spirit  of  con- 
viviality which,  for  a  short  time,  had  been  revived. 
There  arose  a  whispering  all  round  the  table,  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  an  unfortunate 
attachment  to  the  bridegroom  must  be  the  cause 
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of  the  incognita's  eccentric  manners.  However 
this  might  be,  those  who  were  nearest  her  at  the 
supper-table  left  their  places  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  a  change,  and  sought  elsewhere 
for  a  more  agreeable  situation.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  party  assembled  round  her,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  who  she  really 
was,  expecting  that,  after  all,  she  would  unmask, 
and  prove  to  be  a  well-known  friend — but  in  vain  ! 

"  At  last,  when  white  champaigne  was  handed 
round,  the  bridegroom  also  drew  near,  taking  the 
chair  next  but  one  to  the  silent  lady  ;  and  now, 
indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  more  animated ; — at 
least  she  turned  round  towards  her  new  neigh- 
bour when  he  addressed  her,  which  she  had  never 
done  to  any  one  else,  and  even  offered  her  glass, 
as  if  she  wished  him  to  drink  out  of  it.  It  was 
visible,  however,  that  by  her  attentions  Felippo 
had  been  excessively  agitated.  He  held  up  the 
glass  in  his  left  hand  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
pointed  to  it  and  said,  *  How  comes  it  that  the  wine 
is  red  ?  I  thought  we  had  no  red  champaigne  I1 
— 4  Red,'  said  the  bride's  father,  who  had  drawn 
near,  with  his  curiosity  stretched  to  the  utmost ; 

What  can  you  mean  ?' — 6  Look  only  at  the 
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lady's  glass,  answered  Feiippo".  6  Well, — it  is 
rilled  with  white  wine,  like  all  the  rest,'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  and  he  called  the  bystanders  to 
witness,  who,  with  one  voice,  declared  the  wine  to 
be  white. 

"  Felippo  would  not  drink  it  however,  and  when 
the  silent  lady  turned  round  on  him  a  second  time, 
he  trembled  even  more  than  before,  insomuch  that 
he  quitted  his  place  at  table,  took  his  host  aside, 
and  when  they  had  conversed  for  some  time  pri- 
vately, the  latter,  having  taken  his  resolution,  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  company  : 
(  For  reasons,'  said  he,  i  which  are  afterwards 
to  be  explained,  I  must  request,  as  a  particular 
favour,  that  all  my  worthy  friends  now  present, 
will,  for  a  moment,  take  off  their  masks.1  As  in 
these  words  he  only  expressed  a  general  wish,  his 
request  was  complied  with  in  an  instant, — every 
countenance  was  uncovered,  that  of  the  silent 
lady  excepted,  on  whom  the  looks  of  the  whole 
party  were  turned  with  an  expression  of  disap- 
pointment and  suspicion.  4  You  are  the  only 
mask  left  among  us,"  said  her  host  after  a  long 
pause ;  4  dare  I  not  hope  that  you  will  indulge 
me  so  far  ?'  She  persisted,  however,  in  the  same 
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coldnes  of  manner,  and  remained  incognita.  This 
vexed  the  old  gentleman  so  much  the  more,  as  he 
discovered,  among  the  rest,  without  exception,  all 
the  friends  that  he  had  invited  ;  so  that  this  lady 
was,  without  any  doubt,  the  individual  who  had 
been  added  unexpectedly  to  the  number.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  venture  to  force  a  removal 
of  her  disguise,  as  the  extraordinary  value  of  her 
jewels  took  away  all  his  suspicions  that  a  spy  of 
the  police  had  intruded  himself,  and  he  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  offending  a  person  who  was 
evidently  of  high  rank.  She  might,  perhaps,  be 
some  acquaintance  who  had  arrived  suddenly  at 
Venice — heard  of  his  brilliant  entertainment,  and, 
as  a  harmless  jest,  resolved  to  make  one  at  the 
masquerade  without  being  discovered. 

"  Meanwhile,  it  was  thought  right,  at  all  events, 
to  make  some  inquiries  among  the  servants  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  strange  lac- 
queys and  female  attendants  that  were  at  the  villa, 
none  could  be  found  who  would  acknowledge  this 
lady  for  their  mistress,  nor  could  any  one  of  his 
own  household  recollect  when  or  how  she  arrived ; 
and  their  ignorance  was  the  more  unaccountable, 
as  the  lady  must  have  retired  to  her  toilet  in  or- 
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der  to  put  on  the  beautiful  wreath  with  which  she 
appeared  at  the  supper-table. 

"  Themysterious  whispering  which  had  for  some 
time  supplied  the  place  of  all  lively  conversation, 
now  became  more  remarkable,  when  the  lady  sud- 
denly rose  from  her  place,  waved  her  hand,  and 
nodded  to  the  bridegroom,  then  retreated  towards 
the  door.  The  bride,  however,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  follow, — for  she  had  long  observed  the  atten- 
tion  with  which  the  incognita  had  regarded  him. 
Nor  had  it  escaped  Camilla's  notice,  that  he  had 
been  frightfully  agitated  when  he  was  offered  the 
srlass  of  wine,  and  she  began  to  fear  that  some 
mad  attachment  to  Felippo  had  been  the  cause 
)£  this  extraordinary  scene.  In  spite  of  all  her 
Ejections,  however,  she  could  not  prevent  her  fa- 
bler from  following  the  unknown, — and  when  she 
lad  got  beyond  the  door,  he  redoubled  his  pace 
n  order  to  keep  up  with  her.  But,  at  that  mo- 
nent,  the  same  horrible  shriek  which  had  been 
leard  during  the  dinner  banquet  was  repeated 
rith  an  effect  tenfold  more  frightful  amid  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  when  our  host  had  got 
)eyond  the  outer  gateway,  not  a  trace  was  to  be 
bund  of  the  mysterious  visitor.  The  people  in  at- 
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tendance  there,  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  though 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with  gondo- 
liers, not  one  could  acknowledge  even  to  have 
seen  her.  These  events  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  whole  company,  that  only  one  desire  now 
seemed  to  prevail  among  them,  that  of  returning 
to  their  own  homes  as  fast  as  possible, — and  the 
old  gentleman  was  forced  to  order  the  gondolas 
to  be  in  readiness  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  lie 
had  intended.  They  departed,  accordingly,  in 
a  mood  very  different  from  that  in  which"  tliev 
had  arrived  in  the  morning. 

"  On  the  following  morning  I  found  Felippo 
and  his  bride  again  in  their  usual  spirits.  He 
now  began  to  think  as  she  did,  that  the  incogni- 
ta was  some  unfortunate  person  6  crazed  with 
hopeless  love."  and  as  to  the  frightful  cry  that 
had  twice  alarmed  the  party,  it  might  have  been 
only  an  absurd  trick  of  some  intoxicated  gondo- 
lier. It  was  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  lady's 
arrival  and  departure  without  being  observed ; 
but  this,  too,  might  be  explained  by  the  bustle 
that  prevailed,  and  inattention  of  the  porters. 
As  to  the  disappearance  of  the  wedding-ring,  it 
could  only  be  supposed  that  some  one  among  the 
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servants  had  slight-of-hand  and  dishonesty  enough 
to  conjure  it  into  his  own  pocket,  from  whence,  of 
course,  it  would  not  be  recovered.  In  short,  they 
seemed  resolved  to  overlook  all  difficulties  and 
objections  that  might  have  been  made  to  these 
explanations,  and  were  only  distressed  that  the 
priest,  who  should  have  come  to  pronounce  a  bles- 
sing on  their  contract,  was  now  declared  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  old 
friendship  subsisting  between  him  and  my  friend's 
family,  they  could, not  properly  think  of  the  fi- 
nal ceremonies  being  performed  within  the  very 
week  after  his  decease.  On  the  day  of  the  cler- 
gyman's funeral,  however,  a  fearful  check  was 
given  to  Felippo's  levity  and  high  spirits.  A  let- 
ter arrived  from  Clara's  mother,  informing  him 
that  her  unhappy  daughter  had,  in  her  grief  and 
disappointment,  died  for  the  sake  of  her  faithless 
lover  ;  moreover,  that  she  had  declared  in  her  last 
moments,  that  she  would  not  rest  in  her  grave 
till  she  had  compelled  him  to  fulfil  his  promises. 

"  This  alone  made  such  an  impression  on  Fe- 
lippo,  that  the  wretched  mother's  added  male- 
dictions were  quite  superfluous.  He  found  also, 
that  the  mysterious  shriek,  which  had  been  heard 
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when  the  rings  were  exchanged,  had  been  utter- 
ed precisely  at  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  poor 
ghTs  death.  He  was  forced  also  to  believe,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  that  the  unknown  lady  had  been 
his  forsaken  Clara's  ghost,  and  this  thought  de- 
prived him  at  times  of  all  self-possession.  Hence- 
forward, he  always  carried  the  letter  about  with 
him,  and  sometimes  drew  it  unconsciously  from  his 
pocket,  and  stared  at  its  agonizing  pages.  Even 
Camilla's  presence  could  not  always  prevent  this, 
— and  as  she  of  course  ascribed  his  agitation  to 
the  paper  which  he  thus  impolitely  and  silently 
perused,  she  availed  herself  of  an  opportunity 
when  he  had  let  it  drop  on  the  floor,  and  seemed 
quite  lost  in  thought,  to  examine,  without  cere- 
mony, what  had  caused  him  such  distress.  Fe- 
lippo  did  not  awake  from  his  reverie,  till  she  had 
perused  the  letter,  and  was  folding  it  up  with  her 
countenance  deadly  pale,  so  that  she  must  have 
fully  understood  her  own  painful  situation.  He 
then  threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  a  mood  of  the 
sincerest  anguish  and  repentance — conjuring  her 
to  tell  him  what  he  now  ought  to  do.  6  On- 
ly let  your  affection  forme  be  more  constant  than 
it  was  for  this  poor  unfortunate,'  said  Camilla ; 
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and  he  vowed  this  from  his  inmost  heart.  But 
his  disquietude  constantly  increased,  and  when 
the  day  of  their  marriage  at  last  arrived,  became 
almost  quite  overpowering.  When,  according  to 
the  old  fashion  of  the  Venetians,  he  went  in  the 
twilight  before  daybreak  to  the  residence  of  his 
bride,  he  could  not  help  believing,  all  the  way, 
that  Clara's  ghost  was  walking  by  his  side.  In- 
deed no  loving  couple  were  ever  accompanied  to 
the  altar  by  such  fearful  omens  as  those  which  now 
took  place.    At  the  request  of  Camilla's  parents, 

1 1  was  there  in  attendance  as  a  witness,  and  have 
never  since  forgotten  the  horrors  of  that  morning. 

"  We  were  advancing  in  profound  silence  to- 
wards the  church  della  Salute,  but,  already  in  the 
streets,  Felippo  whispered  to  me  several  times,  that 
I  should  keep  away  that  strange  woman,  as  he 
feared  that  she  had  some  design  against  his  bride, 

r  What  strange  woman?'  said  I  in  astonishment. 

1 6  Not  so  loud — for  God's  sake  be  cautious,'  an- 
swered he  ;  6  you  see,  no  doubt,  how  she  is  al- 
ways endeavouring  to  force  herself  betwixt  me 
and  C  amilla.' — 4  Mere  ph  antasies,  my  good  friend,' 
said  I  ;  6  there  is  no  one  here  but  our  own  party  ., 
— 6  God  grant  that  my  eyes  had  deceived  me  P 
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he  replied;  4  only  dc-nt  let  her  go  with  us  into 
the  church  V  added  he,  when  we  arrived  at  the 
door.  4  Certainly  not,'  said  I,  and,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  bride's  parents,  I  made  ges- 
tures as  if  I  were  ordering  some  one  away.  In 
the  church  we  found  Felippo,s  father,  on  whom 
his  son  looked  as  if  he  were  taking  leave  of  him 
for  ever.  Camilla  sobbed  aloud,  and  when  the  i 
bridegroom  called  out, — 6  So,  then,  this  strange 
woman  has  come  in  with  us  after  all — it  was 
thought  doubtful  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  marriage  could  be  performed.  Camilla, 
however,  said  in  her  changeless  affection,  4  Nay, 
nay — since  he  is  in  this  unhappy  state,  he  has 
the  more  need  of  my  care  and  constant  presence." 

44  Now  they  drew  near  to  the  altar,  where  a  i 
gust  of  wind  suddenly  extinguished  the  candles.  I 
The  priest  was  angry  that  the  sacristan  had  not 
closed  the  windows  ;  but  Felippo  exclaimed, 4  the 
windows  indeed  !  Do  you  not  see  who  stands  i 
here,  and  who  just  now  carefully  and  designedly  ! 
extinguished  the  lights  ?'  Every  one  looked  con 
founded,  but  Felippo  went  on  hastily,  breaking 
away  from  his  bride.  4  Do  you  not  see,  too,  who 
is  just  forcing  me  away  from  Camilla  T — At  these 
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words,  the  bride  sank  fainting  into  her  mother's 
arms,  and  the  clergyman  declared  that,  under  such 
impressions  as  these,  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony.  The  re- 
lations on  both  sides  looked  on  Felippo's  situa- 
tion as  an  attack  of  sudden  madness,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  changed  this  opinion,  for  he 
now  fainted  as  Camilla  had  done, — convulsions  fol- 
lowed— the  blood  forsook  his  countenance — and, 
in  a  few  moments,  their  concern  for  him  was  at  an 
end.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  made  to  assist 
him,  he  expired.  Now  they  were  unanimous  in 
believing  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  but  as  to 
the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  no 
conjecture  could  be  formed,  and  afterwards,  when 
surgeons  examined  the  body,  they  could  not  find 
the  slightest  confirmation  of  such  suspicions. 

"The  relations,  who, like  myself, were  informed 
by  Camilla  of  the  circumstances  which  had  dis- 
turbed Felippo's  peace  of  mind,  resolved  to  keep 
the  matter  as  private  as  possible.  However,  the 
mysterious  lady  who'  had  appeared  at  the  festi- 
val was  still  spoken  of,  and  her  visit  could  not 
satisfactorily  be  explained  ;  it  was  also  very  won- 
derful that  the  ring  which  had  been  so  often 
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sought  for  in  vain  was  now  found  among  Camilla V 
other  ornaments.    So  my  long  narrative  ended. 

"  '  That  is  a  marvellous  legend,  in  good  ear- 
nest,1 said  the  Count.  The  Countess  heaved  a 
long  sigh,  and  Libussa  said,  4  To  say  the  truth, 
I  should  rather  not  have  listened  to  it — I  felt 
many  times  a  cold  shuddering  in  every  limb.1 
4  No  doubt/  answered  I — 4  every  new  betrothed 
bride  or  lover  must  feel  in  this  manner,  who  hears 
my  legend,  as  the  Count  is  pleased  to  term  it j1  and 
with  these  words  I  looked  at  Marino,  who  had 
frequently  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  evident- 
ly could  not  get  the  better  of  his  apprehensions 
that  I  was  meditating  formidable  opposition  to  his 
present  plans.  When  we  retired  to  rest  that  even- 
ing, he  whispered  to  me,  4  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  in  private,'  and  I  brought  him  into  my  own 
chamber.  4  I  perceive  your  kind  intentions,'  said 
he, — 4  this  lying  story  that  you  have  made  up."' — 
e  Halt,'  cried  I,  greatly  enraged — 4  you  have 
heard  that  I  myself  was  a  witness.  How  dare 
you  accuse  a  man  of  honour  of  premeditated  false- 
hood ?' — 4  Of  that  question  afterwards,1  said  he 
scornfully  ;  4  but  for  the  present  let  me  observe, 
that  wheresoever  you  have  got  the  anecdote  of  the 
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wine  mixed  with  blood,  I  know  from  whose  real 
life  that  story  was  first  derived.-1 — 4  It  was  taken 
from  the  life  of  Felippo',  said  I  ;  4  of  this  you 
may  be  assured.   But  that  a  similar  circumstance 
may  have  happened  elsewhere,  I  shall  not  dispute 
with  you ; — this  is  very  possible,  and  credible,  and 
most  love  adventures  resemble  one  another  more 
or  less/ — 4  Be  that  as  it  may,"*  said  Marino,  s  I 
now  demand  of  you,  that,  from  this  day  forward, 
you  shall  make  no  farther  allusions  to  my  past 
life.    Under  this  condition  alone   shall  I  for- 
give you  for  your  former  ingenious  devices/ 
4  Forgiveness!'  cried  I,  4  conditions,  forsooth,  and 
both  from  you ! — this  is  rather  too  much.  On 
the  contrary,  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you, 
that  the  Count  shall,  to-morrow  morning,  be  made 
fully  acquainted  with  your  former  engagements, 
and  of  your  expressions  to  me  this  night.' — 4  My 
lord  Marquis,'  replied  he, 4  if  you  ventured  this.' — 
4  Ha — ha  ! — I  shall  venture   it  however,'  an- 
swered I  ;  4  it  is  a  duty  that  I  owe  to  an  old 
friend.    The  liar  who  has  thought  proper  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  a  falsehood  shall  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  wear  his  mask  in  this  house.'  Contra- 
ry to  my  own  wishes,  anger  had  carried  me  so 
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far,  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  challenge. 
The  Duke  determined  instantly  on  this  method  of 
concluding  the  matter,  and,  at  parting,  we  agreed 
to  meet  next  morning  with  pistols  in  a  neighboi  r- 
ing  wood. 

"  At  daybreak,  accordingly,  we  made  our  ap- 
pearance there,  each  attended  by  a  servant.  As 
Marino  observed  that  I  had  not  .prepared  my 
attendant  with  directions  what  should  be  done  in 
case  of  my  death,  he  undertook  this  duty  himself, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  disposal  of  my  body,  ate 
if  the  worst  had  already  happened.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  insolence  to  remind  me,  that  lit 
was  young — that  his  hand,  in  several  former  en- 
counters, had  proved  so  steady,  that  he  never 
failed  to  hit  the  mark  as  he  had  intended.  On 
these  occasions  he  had  not  wished  to  inflict  a 
mortal  wound  ;  but  now  the  case  was  very  differ- 
ent. It  was  necessary,  for  his  own  safety,  that 
I  should  be  cleared  out  of  his  way ;  however,  if 
I  would  still  give  my  word  of  honour  not  to  men- 
tion his  former  life  at  Venice,  he  would  look  upon 
the  dispute  as  at  an  end,  and  return  amicably  to 
the  castle. 

"  Of  course  I  refused  his  proposal.    6  Then 
11 
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make  your  peace  with  Heaven  P  said  he ;  and 
we  prepared  to  fire.    6  You  shall  have  the  first 
chance — it  is  your  right,  as  I  am  challenger,'  said 
he.    I  gave  up  my  right,  however,  but  he  would 
not  accept  my  offer.    I  fired,  and  shot  the  pistol 
out  of  his  hand.    This  seemed  to  irritate  him  ex- 
ceedingly—it was  brought  to  him  by  the  servant. 
He  examined  th   lock,  took  a  steady  aim  ;  but 
his  rage  became  ungovernable  when,  having  fired, 
he  found  that  I  was  uninjured.    He  insisted  that 
i  he  ought  to  have  shot  me  through  the  heart,  and 
yet  was  obliged  to  allow  that  there  had  not  been 
the  slightest  movement  on  my  part,  to  which  he 
could  ascribe  his  failure.    At  his  desire  the  con- 
test was  renewed,  with  precisely  the  same  results, 
only  that,  as  I  took  aim  again  at  his  pistol,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand,  the  ball  did  not  pass 
without  grazing  and  contusion.    After  he  had 
missed  for.  the  second  time,  I  declared  that  I 
would  by  no  means  proceed  any  farther, — that  is 
to  say,  I  would  not  again  fire  at  him ;  but  as  he 
had  perhaps  failed  from  too  great  agitation,  he 
might,  for  the  third  time,  take  aim  at  me  if  he 
were  so  disposed.    But  before  he  could  answer 
this  question,  the  Count  and  Libussa,  whose  sus- 
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picions  had  been  roused,  made  their  appearance 
close  to  us.  The  former  complained  heavily  of 
our  conduct ;  he  insisted  on  an  explanation,  and 
in  Marino's  presence,  I  disclosed  all  that  he  had 
so  much  wished  me  to  conceal.  His  visible  em- 
barrassment was  imputed,  by  them  also,  to  an  evil 
conscience,  and,  for  some  time,  every  one  seemed 
perplexed  and  discouraged. 

"  But  it  was  not  long  before  Marino  contrived 
to  profit  so  far  by  Libussa's  unabated  attachment, 
that  the  Count  became  once  more  influenced  in 
his  favour.  In  the  evening  he  said  to  me,  6  You 
are  perfectly  in  the  right — I  should  now  play  the 
part  of  a  strict  judge,  and  order  the  Duke  to 
leave  my  house.  But  how  should  we  console  his 
forsaken  bride,  if  she  is  never  to  see  him  again. 
Besides,  he  is  the  first  and  only  individual  in 
whose  favour  my  daughter  has  evinced  any  pre- 
possession ;  let  us  leave  them,  therefore,  to  take 
their  own  way.  The  Countess  is  of  this  opinion, 
and  confesses  that  she  could  not  help  feeling  some 
regret,  if  this  handsome  and  agreeable  Duke,  to 
whose  society  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed, 
should  be  turned  out  of  doors,  as  I  know  you 
would  advise.  How  many  instances  of  inconstancy 
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happen  in  the  world,  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
forgiven,  if  we  knew  the  particular  circumstances 
by  which  they  were  caused.1 — 6  Nay,'  said  I,  c  but 
it  unluckily  happens  that  the  Duke  seems  to  offer 
no  excuse  whatever  for  his  conduct but  I  de- 
sisted from  these  suggestions,  as  I  perceived  that 
the  Count  was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  alliance,  from  which  T  should  have 
so  gladly  dissuaded  him. 

"  After  this  rencontre,  the  betrothing  was  ap- 
pointed without  any  new  interruption  ;  but  at  the 
festival,  though  there  was  no  want  of  luxury  and 
magnificence,  yet  the  guests  were  far  from  being 
very  cheerful  or  convivial.  Even  the  ball  in  the 
evening  did  not  seem  to  rouse  their  spirits  ;  only 
Marino  danced  incessantly,  and  he  alone  seemed 
extravagant  in  his  mirth.  6  By  good  luck,"*  said 
he,  as  he  passed  me  during  a  quadrille,  and  laugh- 
ed aloud  ;  6  by  good  luck,  no  ghost  has  come  to 
interrupt  our  festival,  as  in  your  Venetian  story  !' 
— c  Nay,  nay,'  said  I,  c  don't  rejoice  too  soon 
my  Lord  Duke ;  misfortune  comes  on  with  cau- 
tious, noiseless  steps.  Often  we  know  nothing  of 
our  danger,  till  it  is  already  close  upon  us."  Con- 
trary to  my  expectations,  he  did  not  venture  to 
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answer  one  word ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  proof 
that  my  suggestions  had  made  a  deep  impression, 
as  he  began  to  dance  more  furiously  than  ever. 
In  vain  the  old  Countess  begged  that  he  would 
have  some  regard  for  his  health  ;  only  Libussa's 
earnest  entreaties  prevailed  on  him  at  last  to  sit 
down,  when  he  was  quite  breathless  and  exhaust- 
ed. Not  long  afterwards,  I  saw  the  bride  glide 
gently  out  of  the  room,  and,  as  I  thought,  tear& 
were  visibly  glistening  in  her  eyes.  It  was  cer- 
tainly Libussa ;  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  I 
stood  as  near  her  when  she  passed,  as  I  now  am  to 
you,  my  Lady  Countess.  It  struck  me  as  re- 
markable, therefore,  that  she  should  return  in  a 
very  few  moments,  with  an  expression  of  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness  on  her  features.  I  followed 
her,  and,  with  great  surprise,  observed,  that  on 
coming  up  to  the  bridegroom,  she  immediately 
led  him  out  among  the  dancers,  and  instead  of  dis- 
suading him  as  before,  seemed  to  enter  into  their 
amusements  with  as  much  animation  as  he  did.  I  ob- 
served, too,  that  after  one  waltz,  the  Duke  went  to 
bid  his  father-in-law  and  the  Countess  good  night. 
They  shook  hands,  and  he  retired  with  Libussa  by 
a  private  door  leading  to  their  bed-room. 
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"  While  I  was  still  perplexing  myself,  and  con- 
sidering in  vain  what  could  have  produced  the 
sudden  change  from  sadness  to  gaiety  in  the 
bride's  appearance,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
whispering  conversation  that  was  carried  on  at  the 
principal  entrance,  between  the  Count  and  the 
house  steward.  That  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course must  be  somewhat  of  importance,  was  prov- 
ed by  the  angry  looks  with  which  the  former  re- 
ceived the  gardener,  who  now  came  in,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  referred  to  by  the  steward  as  a  wit- 
ness of  some  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event 
I  hastened  up  to  them,  resolved  to  know  what  was 
the  cause  of  all  this,  and  heard  that  the  organ 
had  been  played,  no  one  knew  by  whom,  in  the 
chapel,  of  which  the  windows  also  had  been  illu- 
minated all  the  night  till  twelve  o'clock,  which  was 
now  just  past.  The  Count  was  in  the  utmost  de- 
gree indignant  at  this  nursery  fable,  as  he  termed 
it,  and  inquired,  if  the  facts  were  so,  why  he  had 
not  been  summoned  long  before  as  a  witness  ? 
The  gardener  declared  that  he  had  been  afraid  to 
mention  it,  and  had  contented  himself  with  watch- 
ing till  the  light  disappeared.  6  Besides,1  added 
he, 1  if  I  dare  speak  the  truth,  the  old  chaplain  has 
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been  visible  again,  and  the  cottagers  on  the  wood 
have  seen  a  great  fire  all  evening  on  the  hill  top, 
and  horrible  figures  dancing  round  it.' 

44  4  Bravo  !'  cried  the  Count  knitting  his  brows, 
4  these  old  fooleries  are  come  once  more  all  to- 
gether on  the  carpet.  I  hope  the  spectre  bride 
also,  as  she  is  called,  will  not  fail  to  make  her  en- 
tree P  The  house  steward  here  winked  to  the  gar- 
dener, in  order  that  he  might  not  provoke  his  mas- 
ter any  farther  ;  but  I  interposed.  4  At  least,  one 
may  hear  quietly  what  the  good  people  suppose 
that  they  have  seen.  Friend,'  added  I  to  the 
gardener,  4  what  then  is  the  story  of  the  spectre 
bride  ?'  The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if 
he  wished  to  speak,  but  dared  not.  4  Did  I  not 
tell  you,'  said  the  Count,  4  that  we  might  hear 
about  this  also?  In  what  form  then  has  she 
thought  proper  to  come  among  us  now  ?'  4  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speak,'  answered  the  gardener, 
4  the  spectre  bride  passed  by  me  only  about  half  an 
hour  ago  in  the  garden.  She  had  the  figure  and 
dress  of  the  late  Countess  Hildegarde,  and  went, 
as  I  thought,  into  the  castle.' — 4  Mark  you,  fel- 
low,' said  his  master  sternly ;  4  have  some  discre- 
tion for  the  future  in  your  phantoms,  and  leave 
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my  dear  sainted  daughter  to  rest  in  her  tomb. 
For  the  rest,  you  may  talk  as  it  pleases  you.1  He 
waved  his  hand,  and  the  two  servants  retired. 
6  Well,  my  dear  Marquis,'  said  he,  6  are  you  inclin- 
ed to  carry  your  usual  faith  so  far  as  to  believe  also 
in  this  apparition  of  my  Hildegarde  P1 — •*  At  least,' 
answered  I,  4  it  is  not  by  the  gardener  alone  that 
she  has  been  seen.  Think  also  of  the  scene  in  the 
picture  gallery  at  Paris.'—'  There  you  are  in  the 
right,1  replied  he;  6  that  was  another  admirable  in- 
vention, of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  I  do  not  yet 
well  understand  either  the  foundation  or  object. 
I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  I  was  much  more 
inclined,  at  that  time,  to  break  off  all  connection 
with  the  Duke,  because  he  had  told  us  such  a 
downright  falsehood,  than  on  account  of  his  incon- 
stancy which  we  afterwards  discovered.'— *  On 
that  point,'  said  I,  4  it  seems  impossible  for  us  to 
agree  ;  for,  if  you  find  my  credulity  unaccount- 
able, your  doubts  appear  to  me  no  less  so.' 

u  Meanwhile ,  the  party  began  to  retire  for  the 
night,  till,  by  degrees,  no  one  remained  in  the 
room  but  myself, with  our  host  and  hostess.  What 
was  our  astonishment,  therefore,  when  we  saw 
Libussa  in  ball  costume,  enter,  not  from  the  bed- 
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room,  but  from  the  principal  door,  and  look 
round  her,  astonished  to  find  the  scene  so  desert- 
ed. «  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?'  said 
her  mother;  while  the  Count  was  so  overcome  with 
astonishment  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
'  Where  is  Marino?'  said  the  bride.  '  This 
question  to  us,  dear  child  ?'  said  the  Countess ; 
4  Did  we  not  see  you  retire  with  him  nearly  an 
hour  ago  ?' — 6  Impossible,'  cried  she  ;  6  you  are 
altogether  mistaken.' — 6  Nay — nay — dearest  Li- 
bussa,'  answered  her  mother ;  '  just  after  that 
waltz,  when  you  danced  with  so  much  spirit,  you 
certainly  went  with  him  to  your  own  apartments.' — 
6  I  have  not  danced  this  evening  more  than 
once,'  said  Libussa.  '  Child — child,' — said  her 
father  sternly ;  6  to  what  purpose  is  this  pretend- 
ed forgetfulness  ?' — 4  I  have  not  forgotten,'  said 
Libussa  ;  '  I  can  tell  you  all  that  has  passed  this 
night.' — c  Where,  then,  have  you  staid  away  for 
this  last  hour  ?' — 6  In  the  rooms  of  my  dear  sis- 
ter Hildegarde,'  answered  she ;  and  I  observed 
that  the  Count  became  somewhat  pale  at  these 
words,  and  he  looked  at  me  doubtfully.  He  was 
silent,  however,  and  the  Countess,  fearful  that  her 
beloved  daughter's  senses  were  wandering,  said 
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in  a  mournful  tone,  *  Dearest  child — on  a  day 
like  this,  how  could  such  melancholy  thoughts 
come  into  your  mind?1 — 4  For  this,'  answered 
she,  *  I  cannot  assign  any  proper  cause — I  only 
know  that  my  heart  became  very  much  oppressed, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  all  of  a  sudden,  that  I  had 
never  till  then  felt  so  heavily  the  loss  of  my  be- 
loved Hildegarde.  A  strange  delusion  rose  in 
my  mind,  and  I  could  not  help  believing,  that  if  I 
went  to  her  room  I  should  find  her  sitting,  as  in 
old  times,  with  her  guitar.  I  said  nothing  of  this 
to  any  one,  but  glided  out  of  the  ball-room  unob- 
served, and  went  up  stairs.1 — *  Did  you  find  her, 
then  P1 — (  Alas,  no — but,  when  once  in  her 
apartments,  I  could  not  force  myself  again  to 
leave  them.  I  was  wearied,' sat  down  on  a  chair 
by  the  window — and  knew  not  how  the  time  passed, 
till,  at  last,  I  started  up  as  if  from  sleep,  and  hast- 
ened hither.1 — 4  How  long,  then,  is  it  since  you 
left  the  ball-room  P1  inquired  her  mother.  6  At 
a  quarter  before  twelve — the  clock  then  struck 
as  I  entered  my  sisters  apartments.1 — 4  Good 
Heaven,  how  can  we  explain  this  ?  cried  her 
mother ;  4  what  she  has  told  us  is  so  well  connect- 
ed, and  yet,  I  know  also  that  the  clock  struck 
k  2 
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the  last  quarter  to  twelve  just  as  I  spoke  to  her  in 
this  room,  and  advised  her  not  to  dance  so  vio- 
lently.'— 4  And  where,  think  you,  is  Marino?' 
said  her  father.  6  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  him  here.' — 6  God  have  mercy, 
said  her  mother  ;  c  she  is  indeed  bewildered  and 
insane,  but  where  can  the  Duke  be  V — 4  What 
means  all  this,  dearest  mother?"'  said  Libussa, 
now  alarmed  in  her  turn,  while  the  Count  snatch- 
ed up  a  light,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 
He  led  the  way  directly  to  the  apartment  that 
had  been  assigned  to  the  newly  married  couple, 
and  there  a  horrible  sight  awaited  us.  We  found 
the  Duke  alone, — lying  on  the  floor,  his  frame  al- 
ready rigid  in  death,  and  his  visage  frightfully  dis- 
torted. You  may  imagine,  though  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, the  grief  and  distraction  of  Libussa,  when 
intelligence  was  brought  to  her  of  this  event,  and 
the  physicians  declared  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
store animation  must  be  in  vain.  Indeed,  the 
whole  family  were  thrown  into  such  despair,  that 
my  presence  could  no  longer  be  of  any  service  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  console  them ;  and  I  was  not 
sorry,  when  letters  arrived,  containing  information 
that  my  presence  was  particularly  required  at  my 
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own  residence.  Before  setting  out,  however,  I 
did  not  neglect  to  make  all  possible  inquiries  into 
the  real  history  of  the  spectre  bride.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  my  evidence,  depend- 
ing on  mere  oral  tradition,  is  not  very  full  nor 
satisfactory.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  young 
lady  of  rank  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  district  in  which  stands  the 
castle  of  my  friend  Count  Globoda.  It  is  alleg- 
ed that  she  had  been  guilty  of  such  cruel  infidelity 
towards  a  young  man,  with  whom  she  was  once  in 
love,  that  he  died  of  grief.  Afterwards,  on  her 
marriage  night,  his  ghost  appeared,  claimed  the 
lady,  and  her  immediate  death  ensued ;  but  the 
story  runs  on,  not  very  consistently,  that,  since 
then,  she  has  never  rested  in  the  grave,  but  has 
wandered  through  this  world,  assuming  many  dif- 
ferent forms  and  aspects,  in  order  to  seduce  lovers 
into  a  breach  of  their  solemn  vows  and  engage- 
ments. As  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  wear  the 
features  of  any  living  being,  she  invests  herself 
in  the  frames  of  the  dead,  nor  can  she  ever  be 
released  from  her  task,  which  forms  the  punish- 
ment of  her  own  crimes,  till  she  has  found  some 
youth  whose  fidelity  resists  all  such  endeavours. 
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As  to  the  servant  who  attended  her  at  Paris,  that 
circumstance  is  inexplicable,  unless  it  is  supposed 
that  the  devil  assists  in  lengthening  the  term  of 
her  sufferings,  which  is  the  more  likely,  as  it 
seems  that  she  has  never  yet  made  an  attempt  on 
any  one  who  has  not  readily  been  misled.  With 
regard  to  the  old  chaplain,  I  understood  that  he 
had  been  involved  in  the  story,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  betrothed  this  formidable  lady  to  her  second 
lover,  for  whom  the  former  had  been  so  basely  de- 
serted. As  to  the  Duke's  name  being  called 
aloud,  the  midnight  illumination  of  the  church  and 
the  rest,  no  one  could  give  me  any  satisfactory  in- 
telligence. Nor  did  the  people  venture  to  say  by 
what  means  the  fiery  dance  on  the  mountain  had 
been  caused,  or  what  conclusions  were  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  However,  you  will  perceive  that 
this  legend  of  the  bridal  spectre  coincides  admi- 
rably with  both  the  stories  which  I  have  narrated  ; 
the  beautiful  Camilla  may  have  had  a  near  rela- 
tion whose  form  was  assumed  and  raised  from  the 
grave  by  the  revenante,  by  whom,  and  not  by  the 
living  heiress,  Felippo  may  at  first  have  been  se- 
duced. At  all  events,  if  such  explanation  will 
not  suffice,  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  better  key . 
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Of  the  same  spectre  bride,  there  is  another  story, 
which  I  learned  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  I  reserve 
it  for  another  opportunity,  as  I  have  sufficiently 
monopolized  this  evening's  conversation." 

Just  as  he  had  thus  concluded,  and  the  par- 
ty, though  by  no  means  inclined  to  believe  all  he 
had  said,  thanked  him  for  the  entertainment  he 
had  afforded,  another  member  of  the  club  sudden- 
ly entered  the  room,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to 
the  Marquis,  whose  perfect  composure  contrasted 
very  strangely  with  the  fear  and  anxiety  betrayed  in 
the  looks  of  the  new-comer.  "  Make  haste,  I  be- 
seech you,"  cried  the  latter,  seeming  out  of  all  pa- 
tience at  his  indifference;  "  otherwise  within  a  few 
hours,  perhaps  minutes,  you  will  miserably  repent 
your  delay." — "I  thank  youfor  your  kind  interest 
in  my  concerns,"  answered  the  other  ;  but  seemed 
as  little  inclined  to  move  as  before,  though  the 
whole  party  prepared  to  separate  for  the  night, 
p  Now  then — mark  my  words — you  are  a  lost 
man,"  said  his  friend  as  an  officer  entered,  attend- 
ed by  several  followers,  and  inquired  for  the  fo- 
reign Marquis,  who  immediately  came  forward  and 
answered  to  his  name.  "  You  are  my  prisoner," 
said  theofficer ;  and,  without  amoment's  hesitation. 
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the  Marquis  went  with  him,  not  however  without 
politely  wishing  the  company  good-night,  and 
begging  that  they  would  be  under  no  anxiety  on 
his  account." — if  No  anxiety,  forsooth  !"  said  his 
friend,  after  the  prisoner  was  removed  ;  "it  has 
been  proved  that  he  is  connected  with  the  most 
dangerous  political  associations,  and  his  death 
may  be  looked  upon  as  already  doomed.  Out  of 
mere  compassion  I  wished  to  apprise  him  of  his 
danger,  and,  from  his  present  conduct,  must  con- 
clude that  he  is  absolutely  a  madman.''1 

The  party  continued  for  some  time  to  indulge 
themselves  in  conjectures.  But  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  officer  re-appeared,  and  inquired  for  his  pri- 
soner. "  What  mummery  is  this  ?"  said  one  of 
the  party,  "  did  you  not  just  now  take  him  with 
you  ?" — "  True,  but  he  escaped,  and  we  saw  him 
return  hither." — "  No  one  has  entered  this  room  ; 
of  that  you  may  be  assured.'" — "  Then  he  has  va- 
nished," said  the  officer  laughing ;  "  but  we  shall 
soon  bring  him  to  light  again."  The  house  was 
searched  accordingly,  from  the  garret  to  the  cel- 
lar, but  in  vain ;  and  next  day  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  take  their  departure,  having  been  baf- 
fled completely  in  their  enterprise. 
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Sevejial  years  ago,  a  considerable  sensation  was 

produced  among  the  inhabitants  of  F  ,  a  town 

in  Pomerania,  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  protest- 
ant  clergyman  there,  a  man  rather  of  singular 
character,  who,  in  his  latter  years,  was  possessed 
of  a  large  fortune.  This  had  accrued  to  him  in 
consequence  of  divers  chance  occurrences,  but 
more  especially  that  of  a  will  made  by  the  widow 
of  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  and  this  friend  had 
fallen  the  victim  of  a  mysterious  and  horrid  assas- 
sination. The  clergyman  left  no  children,  but 
had  many  relations,  of  whom,  though  no  one  was 
in  absolute  want,  yet  the  greater  number  lived  in 
very  narrow  circumstances.    On  this  account,  the 
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astonishment  and  vexation  of  his  family  were  in- 
describable, when  they  found,  on  opening  the  tes- 
tament of  the  deceased,  that  his  relations  were 
passed  over  altogether,  and  by  some  most  absurd 
caprice,  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  to  be  expended  in  improvements  on 
the  public  prisons,  and  contrivances  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  confined  therein. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  will  of  this  kind  must 
excite  hatred  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  so  confidently  believed  that  they  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  would  receive  good  legacies.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  they  would  doubtless  have 
praised  the  clergyman  as  one  of  the  best  of  men ; 
but  as  the  matter  now  stood,  all  his  foibles  and 
peculiarities  were  raked  up,  and  talked  of  in  such 
manner,  that  his  memory  might  be  held  in  the 
most  odious  light  possible.  They  recollected  the 
bitter  expressions  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge 
against  the  higher  ranks  of  society, — even  against 
personages  of  the  most  exalted  character, — the 
contempt  which  he  entertained  for  the  existing 
rules  and  regulations  of  society  ;  above  all,  his  de- 
testation of  hereditary  privileges,  and  the  rights 
of  chosen  castes.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  thk 
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eccentricity  were  so  formidable,  that,  if  the  cler- 
gyman (who  was,  in  other  respects,  a  most  exem- 
plary Christian)  had  been  alive,  the  mere  impu- 
tation of  such  doctrines  and  principles,  at  a  time 
when  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution  was 
in  its  zenith,  would  have,  in  all  probability,  de- 
prived him  both  of  his  office  and  his  personal 
liberty.  But  the  hatred  of  his  relations  did  not 
rest  here.  They  went  even  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
to  him  a  participation  in  the  murder  of  that 
friend,  to  whose  fate  we  have  already  alluded,  al- 
though the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  had  been  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with  such  horrible  propensities. 

Fortunately  not  for  himself,  indeed,  to  whom 
all  such  considerations  must  then  have  been  in- 
different, but  for  a  few  adherents  to  whom  his 
memory  was  yet  dear  and  sacred,  there  was  found 
among  his  papers  the  written  account  of  an  extra- 
ordinary occurrence,  which  at  once  afforded  a  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  of  the  dark  shades  which 
had  before  appeared  in  his  character,  and  silenced 
for  ever  the  malignant  calumnies  of  those  who 
had  dared  to  insinuate  that  he  had  been  accessory 
to  that  frightful  outrage.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
thought  proper  to  publish  the  document,  but  its 
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import  was  soon  spread  abroad,  and  the  malcon- 
tents were  forced  to  retreat  as  well  as  they  could 
from  the  station  which  they  had  assumed,  affec- 
ting to  laugh  at  the  blunder  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty.  After  an  interval  of  years,  no  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  the  circulation  of  this  very 
singular  record,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
read  with  some  degree  of  interest,  even  by  persons 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  clergyman  and  his 
connections. 


Through  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  life  [so 
the  good  priest  commences  his  story]  it  has  been  . 
my  practice  to  keep  a  diary  of  events  as  they  have 
occurred  ;  but,  in  every  volume  of  the  Journal,  I  , 
have  written  on  the  guard  leaf,  the  words  "  to 
be  burned  without  being  perused  by  any  one." 
Some  chapters,  however,  deserve  to  be  excepted 
from  this  rule ;  at  least  the  circumstances  to  which 
I  am  now  to  allude  should  not  be  forgotten.    I  j 
have,  therefore,  taken  the  trouble  to  transcribe 
about  fifty  pages,  striking  out  many  of  my  own 
remarks,  and  confining  myself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  a  mere  historical  abstract. 

After  I  had  settled  as  the  clergyman  of  this 
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parish,  I  felt  often  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  re- 
calling my  youthful  impressions ;  I  thought 
especially  of  the  happy  years  which  I  had  spent 

in  the  town  of  D  ,  where  I  had,  indeed, 

lived  on  a  very  slender  income,  yet  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  many  kind  and  sympathizing 
friends.  On  this  account,  whenever  the  newspa- 
per was  laid  on  my  tea-table,  I  used,  in  the  first 
place,  to  glance  over  the  heads  of  its  leading  pa- 
ragraphs, in  hopes  that  I  might  find  some  intelli- 
gence from  my  old  favourite  town.  It  was  with 
great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  once  observed 
a  long  passage,  commencing  with  the  date  D  ■  » 
September  21st  17 — ;  but  my  gladness  was  in- 
stantly changed  to  regret  and  horror  when  I  read 
what  here  follows : — 4  6  Our  whole  community  hafr 
been  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  by  an 
event,  such,  as  in  our  peaceful  district,  was,  till 
now,  perfectly  unexampled.  One  of  our  most  re- 
spectable andprosperous  townsmen,  the  well-known 

and  worthy  state-counsellor  von  S  ,  was  last 

night  murdered  at  his  own  house.  This  dread- 
ful crime  has  been  attended  with  circumstances 
which  are  almost  incredible,  and  will  not  admit 
even  of  conjectural  explanation.    Our  lamented 
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friend,  who  was  so  much  esteemed  as  a  faithful 
public  officer,  a  hospitable  landlord,  and  kind 
husband,  after  he  had  yesterday  evening  seen  his 
lady  into  the  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  her 
on  a  visit  to  the  capital,  shut  himself  about  ten 
o'clock  into  a  study  adjoining  his  bedroom,  in- 
tending to  write  for  some  time  undisturbed,  and 
ordered  his  servants  to  retire  to  rest.  But  this 
morning,  when  his  old  valet  went  at  an  appointed 
hour  to  the  room,  he  found  to  his  astonishment 
that  the  bed  had  not  been  used,  and  his  master 
was  not  to  be  seen  either  here  or  in  the  studv. 

4 

His  hat  and  stick  were  in  the  usual  place; 
the  house  door  and  garden  door  were  fast  bolted 
from  within.  But,  quite  aware  that  some  disas- 
ter had  occurred,  the  man  got  several  of  his  fel- 
low servants  about  him,  and  along  with  them  went 
through  the  apartments.  Their  horror  exceeded 
all  power  of  description,  when  on  opening  that 
of  the  lady,  who  had  taken  her  departure  on 
the  preceding  night,  they  found  the  floor  cover- 
ed with  blood,  and  their  master's  body  in  his 
full  dress,  lying  across  the  bed.  It  was  observed 
that  the  lock  of  the  secretaire  in  this  room  had 
been  forced  open.  On  the  floor,  not  far  from  the 
11 
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body,  lay  a  broken  dagger  with  an  ivory  handle 
of  curious  workmanship,  and  near  the  secretaire 
was  the  counsellor's  gold  watch,  which  had  been 
trod  upon.  The  hand  stood  at  one  o'clock.  On 
the  body  was  visible  a  single  wound  on  the  breast, 
which  must  have  struck  immediately  to  the  heart. 
No  trace  whatever  has  yet  been  found  that  could 
identify  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  deed  ;  on- 
ly, some  of  the  law-officers  maintain,  that  the 
dagger  belongs  to  a  cabinet  of  curiosities  in  the 
prince's  summer-palace,  and  though  not  yet  in- 
quired for,  it  must  have  been  taken  from  thence. 
No  doubt  the  lady's  absence  might  sanction  a 
conjecture  that  some  villains  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  commit  depredations 
on  the  uninhabited  apartments — but,  for  this  rea- 
son, it  is  the  more  inexplicable  that  no  property 
whatever  seems  to  have  been  stolen.  It  remains 
also  a  complete  riddle  how  the  unfortunate  victim 
should  be  put  to  death  in  that  room,  for  there  is 
no  proof  in  the  house  of  any  doors  having  been 
broke  open. 

"  Meanwhile,  a  courier  has  been  despatched  to  the 
unhappy  widow,  and  we  look  anxiously  for  her  re- 
turn, in  hopes  that  some  information  may  be  ob- 
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tained  to  guide  our  law-officers  in  ascertaining 
the  real  cause  of  this  frightful  and  overpowering 
catastrophe." 

The  paper  dropped  from  ray  hand ;  I  was  quite 
overcome  by  this  intelligence,  for  I  had  been  in  for- 
mer years  intimately  acquainted  with  the  counsel- 
lor. His  first  wife  had  been  my  niece,  and  though 
I  had  only  seen  the  other  once  or  twice  at  chance 
meetings,  and  she  knew  little  oC  me,  yet,  from  the 
effect  of  early  habits  in  their  house,  I  was  always 
called  there  old  uncle  Michael.  I  could  not  think, 
without  great  emotion,  of  the  confidence  he  had 
reposed  in  my  friendship,  which,  from  many  let- 
ters that  I  had  received,  seemed  by  no  means  abat- 
ed. However,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that,  from 
my  own  conviction,  I  was  prepared  to  join  in  the 
eulogium  bestowed  on  him  in  the  newspaper  ;  for 
I  had  remarked  that,  when  his  guests  quitted  the 
house,  his  character  of  a  jovial  kind  landlord 
was  very  soon  lost,  his  smiling  demeanour  was* 
exchanged  for  a  look  of  sulky  meditation  ;  his  ill 
humour  terrified  the  servants,  and  an  intolerable 
jealousy,  even  of  his  first  wife,  always  betrayed  it- 
self when  he  was  left  en  famille.    My  niece  could 

not  boast  of  much  beauty  nor  youthful  bloom,  and 
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as  his  second  wife  had  both  qualities  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  I  could  not  doubt  that  his  temper 
and  conduct  with  regard  to  her  would  be  more 
capricious  than  ever. 

I  determined  immediately  on  writing  a  letter  to 

the  president  of  the  criminal  court  at.D  .  He 

also  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  strictly  ho- 
nest, but  severe  man,  who  did  not  want  for  acute- 
ness,  but  was  totally  destitute  of  those  higher  gifts 
of  sensibility  and  benevolence,  without  which  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  law,  according  to  the  letter, 
becomes  often  very  inconsistent  with  equity  and 
abstract  justice.  I  could  so  far  depend  on  him, 
however,  that  I  was  convinced  he  would  send  a 
faithful  narrative  of  every  circumstance  which  1 
was  now  most  desirous  to  know,  and,  accordingly, 
by  return  of  post,  I  received  a  concise  statement  in 
his  clerk's  hand-writing,  with  a  few  lines  added  by 
himself.  He  appeared  to  think  nearly  as  I  did 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  deceased, — 
and  mentioned  that  the  writer  of  the  newspaper 
column  had  been  induced  to  frame  an  elaborate 
eulogium,  for  the  sake  of  overpowering  a  report 
then  prevalent,  that  the  counsellor  had  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.    His  object,  however,  was  not 
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gained,  for  the  disconsolate  widow  seemed  indirect- 
ly to  sanction  that  conclusion,  affirming  that  she 
herself  had  removed  all  her  jewels,  and  every  ar- 
ticle of  value  from  the  secretaire,  so  that  thieves 
could  have  no  temptation  in  that  room.  She  was 
extremely  agitated  when  the  dagger  was  produced 
in  her  presence,  but  denied  that  she  had  ever  seen 
it  before,  ascribing  her  emotion  to  that  horror 
which  she  could  not  help  feeling  at  the  murderous 
weapon  that  was  yet  stained  with  her  husband's 
blood.  Most  people,  however,  seemed  dissatisfied 
with  this  explanation  ;  but  their  suspicions  that 
she  had  known  and  recognised  the  dagger  were 
soon  overpowered.  It  is  proved  that  it  must 
have  been  stolen  from  the  Prince's  museum,  but 
■when  or  in  what  manner  are  questions  not  so 
easily  resolved.  The  keeper  can  only  say  that, 
some  months  ago,  there  were  certain  carpenters 
at  work  in  an  anti-room  adjoining  to  the  museum, 
and  that  they  had  been  there  at  hours  when  it  was 
open  to  the  visits  of  strangers. 

In  the  secretaire  nothing  was  found  of  any  con  - 
sequence but  old  papers,  among  which  the  widow 
seemed,  with  visible  disquietude,  to  search  for  some 
that  she  had  expected  to  find,  and  which  are  now 
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wanting.  What  these  were,  she  has  not  explain- 
ed, nor  has  given  any  direct  answer  with  regard  to 
a  rumour  floating  through  the  town,  that  a  vehe- 
*?nent  dispute  between  the  husband  and  wife  pre- 
ceded the  sudden  departure  of  the  latter. 

"  There  is  one  occurrence,"  added  the  judge, 
"  which  I  cannot  help  noticing,  as,  although  trif- 
m  ling  in  itself,  it  may  lead  to  important  consequen- 
ces.   Yesterday,  at  the  funeral  procession,  when 
the  coffin,  which  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders, 
turned  round  the  corner  of  our  late  friend's  house, 
J*,  and  had  reached  the  commencement  of  the  gar- 
di  jden  wall,  one  of  the  bearer's  happened  to  stumble 
ie  .over  a  raised  slab  of  pavement,  which  projects 
iudnto  the  narrow  street,  and  forms  the  threshold 
of  an  iron  wicket  leading  into  the  garden.  The 
tJs  procession  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  coffin 
Bfjmust  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  one  of 
,mi±he  opposite  bearers  dexterously  given  it  a  push 
«fi  sideways,  so  that  it  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
trellis -work  of  the  gate,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
-nocvelvet  pall  was  left  adhering  to  one  of  the  iron 
spikes.  The  whole  was  an  affair  of  a  few  seconds, 
|9moand  the  procession  went  on  without  farther  inter- 
ruption.   This  accident,  however,  induced  the 
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mourners  to  look  at  the  iron  gate  with  some  at- 
tention, and  our  clerk  of  the  criminal  court  ob- 
served a  small  private  door,  coloured  to  look  like 
stone,  in  a  back  wall  of  the  house,  partly  covered 
with  fruit  trees,  and  joining  with  the  garden. 

"  This  discovery  seemed  to  him  very  remarkable, 
and  he  mentioned  it  to  me  immediately.  After 
the  funeral,  therefore,  I  returned  to  the  late  coun- 
sellor's house,  that  I  might  question  his  widow  on 
the  circumstance.  She  seemed  to  be  surprised 
that  no  one  had  observed  this  before,  and  pointed 
out  to  me,  in  the  cabinet  adjoining  to  her  bed- 
room, a  tapestry  door,  which  leads  into  a  long 
narrow  passage,  ending  in  a  flight  of  steps  down 
to  the  garden.  The  old  servant  assured  me  that 
this  private  entrance,  for  a  long  time  past,  was  ne- 
ver used,  and  had  therefore  been  forgotten.  The 
widow  made  me  observe  that  the  bolt  of  the  garden 
door  was  still  fastened  on  the  inside,  but,  on  exa- 
mination, I  found  that  it  was  very  easily  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  which  did  not  corre- 
spond well  with  the  servant's  assertion  of  its  being 
never  used.  I  observed,  too,  a  small,  perhaps  acci- 
dental, rent  in  the  wood,  by  means  of  which  it 
might  be  very  possible  to  draw  the  bolt  from  the 
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outside,  but  I  made  no  remark  on  this  to  the  by- 
standers. 

"  One  consequence  of  this  accidental  discovery 
is,  that  the  imputation  of  suicide,  which  had  been 
so  prevalent  in  town,  begins  gradually  to  be  with- 
drawn, while  the  superstitious  insist  that  the  dead 
man  had  moved  in  his  coffin,  and  by  this  means 
directly  led  to  the  discovery  of  most  important 
proofs.  I  am  not  sorry  that  this  conclusion  has 
been  deduced,  for  every  one  who  knew  the  deceas- 
ed must  be  perfectly  aware,  that  he  who  enjoyed 
so  much  the  luxuries  of  this  world,  and  who  had 
it  in  his  power  to  gratify  every  wish,  must  be 
among  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  think  of 
committing  self-murder." 

I  was  precisely  of  the  judge's  opinion,  though 
on  very  different  grounds  ;  and  had  begun  to  con- 
sole myself  with  the  reflection,  that  time,  which 
clears  up  all  such  mysteries,  would  here  also  exert 
its  usual  influence,  when  a  second  letter  arrived 
from  the  same  hand.  This  dispatch  informed  me, 
that,  among  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  there  had 
been  found  a  will  made  several  years  ago,  (and 
dated  from  the  time  at  which  I  held  my  situation 
as  clergyman  at  D  ,)  wherein  he  had  especial- 
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ly  named  me  as  an  executor.  There  was,  besides, 
merely  a  codicil,  added  after  his  second  marriage, 
making  provision  for  his  wife.  The  president 
begged  that  I  would  reflect  on  the  duties  involv- 
ed in  this  nomination,  and  that  I  should,  if  pos- 
sible, obtain  some  weeks  leave  of  absence,  as  my 
presence  at  D  was  in  many  respects  import- 
ant and  desirable.  He  added  that  the  widow  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  mind  by  which  all  her  friends 
were  exceedingly  perplexed  and  alarmed.  Her 
grief  was  increased  by  scandalous  reports  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  she  had  lived  with  her  late  hus- 
band, by  means  of  which  the  rumour  of  his  hav- 
ing committed  suicide  once  more  began  to  gain 
ground,  especially  among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety. 

People  now  insisted  that  the  deceased,  after 
his  second  marriage,  had  been  incited  to  vehement 
paroxysms  of  jealousy,  which  seemed  not  without 
reason,  on  account  of  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
crown  Prince  Gustave  Benno  at  his  house ;  con- 
sequently he  had  many  violent  altercations  v  itli 
his  wife,  which  had  produced  bitterness  and  ran- 
cour on  bath  sides.  Now,  this  prince  was  by  no 
means  young  nor  amiable  ;  in  his  person,  more- 
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over,  he  was  somewhat  deformed,  so  that  one 
could  not  suppose  him  likely  to  gain  the  affections 
of  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  who,  in  her  own 
domestic  sphere,  had  so  much  reason  to  be  con- 
tented. It  was,  however,  a  considerable  bribe  to 
female  vanity,  that  through  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  the  Prince  had,  contrary  to  all 
established  custom,  given  up  his  brother's  court, 
and  chosen  for  his  abode  the  summer-palace  at 

D  .    This  flattery  might  have  induced  her  to 

show  some  indulgence  towardshis  highness,  which, 
perhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  an  irritable  husband, 
had  appeared  in  a  light  improper  and  inexcus- 
able. 

"  So  much,"  continued  the  judge,  "  is  quite 
certain,  that  the  Prince  was  very  often  at  their 
house,  and  it  is  insisted  on  that  his  last  visit  there 
was  the  cause  of  the  lady's  being  sent  all  of  a  sud- 
den to  the  capital.  Her  excessive  depression  of 
spirits,  though  her  temper  used  formerly  to  be 
very  cheerful,  seems  to  have  some  deeper  cause 
than  her  husband's  death.  It  has  been  noticed 
also  as  unaccountable,  that  the  Prince's  attentions 
have  now  ceased  altogether,  so  that  he  has  not  even 
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once  driven  up  to  the  door  in  order  to  pay  his  re- 
spects, and  express  his  condolence  after  the  funeral. 

"  From  all  these  circumstances,  most  people  are 
again  inclined  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
counsellor  was  a  suicide,  and,  in  the  widow's  ex- 
treme grief,  they  see  only  the  effects  of  a  guilty 
and  restless  conscience,  which  accuses  her  of  hav- 
ing led  him  on  to  that  terrible  deed.  I  myself,11 
added  the  president,  "  am  not  left  free  from 
scandalous  imputations,  for  people  look  upon  my 
zeal,  which  is  no  more  than  official  duty,  as  a  mask 
cunningly  put  on  to  save  the  reputation  of  a  man 
with  whom  I  associated,  and  at  whose  house  I 
was  often  entertained.  All  this  vexes  me  exceed- 
ingly, but  I  am  not  diverted  from  the  path  which 
I  ought  strictly  to  pursue,  and  I  swear,  that  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  which  arises  against  any 
one  shall  be  passed  over." 

Here  the  letter  had  been  broken  off  abruptly, 
but  with  the  date  of  the  next  day,  the  following 
paragraphs  were  subjoined. 

44  Yesterday,  when  I  was  about  to  close  my 
letter,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  seems  to  af- 
ford us  some  glimmer  of  light,  but  so  feeble  and 
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uncertain,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  lost  again  imme- 
diately. My  wife  came  into  my  room  to  remind 
me  of  a  birth-day  present,  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  make,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  this  I  went 
directly  to  my  jeweller.  While  I  was  there  look- 
ing over  various  articles,  there  came  an  old  poor- 
ly-dressed woman  into  the  shop,  and  offered  to 
the  proprietor  a  small  piece  of  silver  for  sale. 
He  took  it  into  his  hands  for  examination,  and 
accidentally  I  looked  at  it  also.  It  was  a  rough- ~ 
ly-made  silver  shirt  button,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  somewhere  or  other  seen  a  pair  of  the 
same  description.  On  farther  reflection,  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  observed,  at  least,  one  of  the 
same  kind  in  a  corner  of  the  secretaire  at  the  wi- 
dow's house,  where  it  had  lain  amid  a  confusion 
of  papers,  and  attracted  my  attention,  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  rough  workmanship,  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  almost  finical  elegance  for  which 
the  counsellor  had  been  distinguished. 

"  I  made  a  sign  to  the  jeweller  that  he  should 
be  on  his  guard,  and  under  the  pretext  that  he 
had  not  time  to  examine  it  properly  then,  he  de- 
sired her  to  return  in  the  evening,  when  he  would 
be  ready  to  pay  the  value  of  the  silver.  When 
l  2 
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she  was  gone,  I  made  him  give  me  the  shirt  but- 
ton, and  hastened  with  it  directly  to  the  house  of 
the  widow,  who  accompanied  me  into  the  fatal 
chamber,  which  I  had  sealed  up  after  my  first 
search.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  button  lay  in  the 
secretaire  where  I  had  left  it,  and  corresponded  so 
exactly  with  the  other  which  I  had  brought  from 
the  jeweller's,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  of 
their  having  belonged  originally  to  the  same  per- 
son. The  widow  affirmed,  however,  that  she  had 
never  seen  either  of  them  before,  and  could  not 
even  conjecture  how  such  a  thing  had  found  its 
way  into  the  secretaire. 

"  I  promised  to  inform  her,  as  soon  as  possible, 
if  any  important  results  followed  this  discovery, 
and,  in  the  evening,  betook  myself  to  the  jeweller. 
The  old  woman  soon  made  her  appearance,  and 
on  my  question,  how  that  silver  button  had  come 
into  her  possession,  she  looked  at  me  suspicious- 
ly, and  after  some  hesitation,  answered  that  she 
had  found  it.  6  But  when  and  where  ?"  said  I 
in  my  deepest  voice,  for  I  wished  to  terrify  her, 
and  succeeded.  She  began  to  weep ;  protested 
her  perfect  innocence  of  any  theft,  but  would  af- 
ford no  clear  and  decided  answer.    I  gave  orders 
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that  she  should  be  arrested,  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment till  she  spoke  more  unreservedly  ;  and,  on 
farther  inquiry,  learned  that  she  was,  by  trade, 
a  washerwoman,  and  had  been  employed  also  at 
a  paper  manufactory.  In  a  few  hours  I  am  to 
have  her  examined  again,  but  I  must  entreat  that 
you  will  make  the  requisite  arrangements,  and 
come  hither  to  my  assistance  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  prayed  fervently  that  my  friend's  endeavours 
might  be  successful,  so  that  the  imputed  guilt  of 
suicide  might  no  longer  stain  the  once  fair  repu- 
tation of  the  unfortunate  counsellor,  and,  in  hopes 
that  I  might  alleviate  the  grief  and  perplexity  of 
the  widow,  I  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  my 
own  duties,  set  out  on  my  journey,  and  in  less 
than  three  weeks  beheld  once  more  the  well-known 
church  towers  of  D  . 
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Though  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  lady  had 
provided  apartments  for  me  in  her  own  house,  yet 
I  thought  it  more  suitable  for  my  purpose  to  take 
up  my  quarters  at  an  inn.  On  alighting,  I  wish- 
ed to  have  recourse  instantly  to  my  correspondent 
the  judge ;  but  when,  with  this  intention,  I  drew 
near  the  square  of  the  town-house,  I  found  a  great 
mob  of  people  assembled  at  the  door  of  that  build- 
ing, and  on  my  inquiring  what  was  the  matter, 
one  of  them  answered — "  The  crowd  are  looking 
at  the  new  dungeon  that  has  been  prepared  for 
the  murderer  of  the  late  State  Counsellor  von 
S  — M  So,  then,"  exclaimed  I,  quite  rejoi- 
ced ;  "  the  villain  has  been  discovered  ?" — "  It  is 
said  so,11  answered  the  man  ;  "  and,  of  course, 
there  must  be  some  important  proofs  against  this 
fellow,  otherwise  the  judge  would  not  have  adopt- 
ed such  rigid  measures.    Yet  he  is  a  fine  hand- 
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some  youth,  and  methinks  it  might  have  been 
time  enough  to  put  him  thus  under  ground  when 
he  had  confessed,  or  been  regularly  found  guilty, 
which  is  not  yet  the  case." 

These  last  words  made  me  shudder  ;  but,  good 
Heavens,  how  was  I  distressed  and  agitated,  when, 
in  a  few  moments,  I  saw  the  criminal  brought 
from  the  watch-house,  (where  he  had  been  for- 
merly kept,)  in  order  to  be  secured  in  his  new 
prison  !  One  flitting  glance  at  his  tall  graceful 
figure,  his  pale  features  and  dark  eyes  that  were 
now  lifted  up  in  prayer,  enabled  me  to  recognise 
in  him  Herman  Rose,  my  own  favourite  pupil,  to 
whom  I  had  given  instruction  both  in  religion 
and  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  and 
who  had  been  confirmed  by  me  about  seven  years 
before.  I  stood  quite  confounded,  gazing  at  the 
unfortunate  youth,  as  he  was  lowered  into  the 
vault,  almost  like  a  dead  body  into  the  tomb  ; 
and  instead  of  rejoicing  as  before  at  the  discovery 
of  the  murderer,  I  felt  myself  changed  all  at  once 
into  a  partisan  of  the  individual  now  accused. 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  this  shock,  I  hast- 
ened, as  if  my  insignificant  presence  could  have 
arrested  the  stern  progress  of  justice,  to  the  house 
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of  my  correspondent,  whose  zeal  now  seemed  to 
me  far  too  vehement  and  officious.    "  We  have 
caught  the  murderer  P  cried  he  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  before  he  had  bestowed  on  me  one  word 
of  customary  salutation.    "  The  murderer  !"  said 
I,  "  Herman  Rose?  It  seems  to  me  incredible." 
— "  You  know,  then,  already  ?" — "  I  saw  and 
recognised  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was  led 
into  that  horrid  prison." — "  Hah  !  that  was  quite 
right ; — I  am  glad  that  he  is  removed  thither, 
and  will  not  escape  from  us  another  time  so  easily. 
"  Of  course,  then,"  said  I,  "  his  crime  has  been 
proved  rf — "  Not  yet  completely,  but  that  will 
soon  follow — only  let  me  take  my  own  way.-" — 
"  His  crime  is  not  proved,"  replied  I ;  "  and  yet 

you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  own  feelings  T 

I  paused  abruptly,  for  the  cold  sternness  of  the 
man  froze,  as  it  were;,  the  very  power  of  utter- 
ance. I  resolved  that  I  would,  in  the  first  place, 
listen  to  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  judge's  side 
of  the  question,  and  afterwards  use,  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  youth,  such  endeavours  as  the 
law  and  my  own  conscience  left  within  my  power. 

The  president,  who  saw  my  impatience,  and 
had  other  business  to  attend,  now  referred  me  to 
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his  secretary,  a  polite  young  man,  who  seemed 
just  as  compassionate  in  disposition  as  I  was  my- 
self, and  read  aloud  the  different  examinations, 
commenting  on  them  with  a  degree  of  sympathy 
and  animation  which  was  certainly  not  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  On  her  first  hear- 
ing, the  old  woman  had  confessed  that  she  had 
obtained  the  silver  button  from  a  cabinet  maker's 
apprentice,  named  Herman  Hose,  several  months 
ago.  She  had  not  offered  it  for  sale  then,  part- 
ly because  her  money  was  not  quite  exhausted, 
and  partly  because  she  hoped  to  find  the  com- 
panion button,  which  Herman  said  that  he  must 
have  lost  in  her  apartment.  To  the  question  why 
she  had  not  freely  explained  all  this,  when  first 
examined,  she  replied,  after  much  hesitation,  that 
she  had  been  afraid  to  mention  the  circumstance ; 
but  Herman  Rose  had  made  her  a  present  of  this 
button,  in  recompense  for  her  having  read  to  him 
his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  though  such  divi- 
nation was  by  the  law  strictly  forbidden.  Here- 
upon the  woman  was  led  back  to  prison  ;  an  or- 
der was  given  for  the  young  carpenter's  arrest- 
ment ;  and,  meanwhile,  every  possible  inquiry 
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carried  on  as  to  his  former  conduct  and  cha- 
racter. 

These  investigations  turned  out  almost  in- 
variably to  his  advantage.  His  master  and  com- 
rades were  eager  to  bear  testimony  in  his  fa- 
vour, adding,  that,  if  he  had  any  fault,  it  was  that 
of  being  sometimes  rather  discontented  with  his 
lot  in  the  world.  He  complained  of  poverty,  and 
of  his  hard  fate  in  remaining  a  journeyman,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  set  up  as  a  tradesman  on 
his  own  account.  Lately,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  had  ventured  on  marriage,  but  his  neighbours 
observed,  that  he  by  no  means  lived  on  such 
good  terms  with  his  young  and  handsome  wife 
as  might  been  expected,  for  he  was  frequently  ab- 
sent from  his  own  house,  by  which  means  he,  of 
course,  excited  jealousy  on  her  part.  It  was  prov- 
ed also  that  he  had  been  employed  as  a  workman 
at  the  prince's  summer-palace,  and  also  at  the 
house  of  the  unfortunate  counsellor.  This  was 
enough  to  keep  up  the  suspicions  that  had  been 
already  excited. 

Herman  and  his  wife  was,  therefore,  called  di- 
rectly into  court,  and,  along  with  them,  the  for 
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tune-teller  was  brought  up  for  re-examination. 
The  young  man  seemed  tranquil  in  his  demean- 
our, but,  at  the  same  time,  wore  a  very  thought- 
ful look.  He  and  his  wife  confirmed,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  what  had  been  stated  be- 
fore. He  recognised  the  silver  button  for  his  own, 
adding,  that  because  he  had  first  missed  one  of 
them  at  the  fortune-teller's  house,  he  thought  that 
the  other  had  been  lost  there ;  now  he  perceived 
that  this  must  have  happened  in  the  bed-room  of 
the  counsellor's  lady,  where  he  had  been  employed 
on  some  alterations  in  the  secretaire.  How  tbe  but- 
ton could  be  found  in  the  inside  of  the  writing- 
desk,  however,  he  was  unable  to  comprehend,  and 
if  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  lost  it  in 
that  manner,  he  would  not  have  desired  the  old 
woman  to  look  for  it  in  her  habitation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seemed  possible  enough,  that  if  any 
one  in  the  counsellor's  house  found  a  bit  of  sil- 
ver, it  might  be  locked  up  without  knowing  from 
whence  it  had  come. 

He  paused  here,  and  seemed  to  expect  that  he 
would  now  obtain  his  dismissal,  when  the  judge 
suddenly  removed  from  the  table  a  cloth  which 
covered  the  murderous  weapon, — the  dagger  that 
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had  been  found  along  with  the  dead  body — and 
asked  Rose  abruptly  whether  he  knew  anything 
of  it  ?  He  seemed  disconcerted  by  the  question, 
yet  answered  firmly  in  the  negative.  "  Yet  you 
change  colour  ?V  said  the  judge.  "It  may  be 
so,"  he  replied;  44  I  have  been  frequently  employ- 
ed by  the  late  worthy  counsellor,  and  it  is  sure- 
ly natural  to  expect  that  I  might  shudder  at  the 
sight  of  that  weapon  which  caused  his  death." — 
"  No  doubt,"  said  the  judge,  looking  sternly  at 
the  prisoner,  44  especially  when  one  marks,  with 
attention,  this  motto."  He  then  read  aloud,  in 
a  deep  solemn  tone,  the  words  which  were  inscrib- 
ed in  black  letter  on  the  ivory  hilt  of  the  dagger. 

t4  Two  inches  and  a  half  complete — 
The  stricken  heart  will  cease  to  beat." 

No  sooner  had  the  judge  pronounced  this 
rhyme,  than  the  eyes  of  every  one  were  turned 
with  horror  on  the  carpenter's  wife,  who,  with  the 
exclamation  44  God  have  mercy  on  us  !"  clasped 
her  hands,  and  sank  fainting  on  the  floor.  Her 
husband  was  greatly  distressed,  and  wished  to  as- 
sist her,  but  the  attending  officers  prevented  him. 
44  At  least,"  said  he,  44  I  must  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plain this  circumstance."    It  was  thought  impro- 
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per,  however,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  speak 
at  this  time,  and  in  spite  of  his  earnest,  almost 
agonized  entreaties,  he  was  led  out  of  the  au- 
dience-hall. As  soon  as  his  wife  had  recovered 
from  her  fainting  fit,  both  she  and  the  fortune- 
teller, on  whom  also  the  words  seemed  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression,  were  most  strictly  exa- 
mined, and  a  confession  was  extorted  from  them, 
which,  deducting  a  few  inconsistencies,  was  in  im- 
port nearly  what  here  follows  :  — 

Several  months  ago,  before  Herman's  marriage, 
his  bride  persuaded  him  to  accompany  her  to  the 
house  of  the  old  woman,  who,  as  she  believed, 
could  predict  exactly  whatever  changes  of  fortune 
awaited  them  in  this  world,  promising,  that  if  he 
would  humour  her  inclination  for  this  once,  and 
the  predictions  should  not  be  unfavourable,  she 
would  no  longer  object  to  an  immediate  marriage, 
nor  to  go  with  him,  as  he  now  proposed,  to  reside 
in  a  distant  town  beyond  the  frontiers.  Accord- 
ingly, he  agreed  to  her  request,  and  the  wise  wo- 
man, perceiving  that  he  was  inclined  to  hold  her 
pretended  art  in  great  contempt,  tried  every  stra- 
tagem to  raise  her  character  in  his  estimation. 
After  he  had  listened  with  incredulous,  almost 
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scornful  looks  to  her  prophecies, — which  were 
read  to  his  wife  out  of  the  dregs  of  a  coffee-cup,  she 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  scratch  his  wrist 
with  a  bodkin,  and  let  some  drops  of  blood  fall  on 
a  hot  iron  shovel,  asserting  that  his  future  fortune 
would  be  clearly  revealed  by  what  then  appeared 
on  the  metal.  His  bride  was  terrified,  and  would 
not  listen  to  this  suggestion.  Herman,  however, 
did  not  wait  for  her  consent,  but  immediately 
stripped  up  his  sleeve,  laughing  aloud  at  such 
absurdity,  and  cut  himself,  slightly  with  a  knife. 
"  Here  is  blood  enough,11  said  he  ;  "  how  much 
would  you  have  ?" — "  Only  two  drops  and  a  half,17 
answered  the  woman. 

These  words  seemed  to  disconcert  him,  and 
with  a  solemn  emphasis,  as  he  let  the  blood  drop 
according  to  her  directions,  he  said, 

"  Two  inches  and  a  half  complete — 
The  stricken  heart  will  cease  to  heat." 

"  It  is  my  left  hand,11  added  he ;  "  you  have 
here  a  small  share  of  my  life's  blood;  it  flows 
directly  from  the  heart.11 — "  What  strange  fan- 
cies are  these  ?"  exclaimed  his  bride  in  asto- 
nishment. Indeed,  his  words  and  manner  made 
such  an  impression  on  her,  that,  for  a  long  time 
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afterwards,  when  alone,  she  could  not  help  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  the  same  mysterious  rhyme. 

:  "  Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  securing  my 
worldly  happiness,"  answered  he  with  a  sigh, 
r  these  accursed  verses  fell  in  my  way,  and  all 
my  hopes  were  blighted.  Now  then,  good  woman, 
read  on,  and  let  us  hear  if  you  can  promise  me  a 
better  chance  for  the  future." — "  What  then  did 
you  announce  to  him  ?"  said  the  judge  ?  "  His 
fortune  as  it  lay  visibly  before  me,"  replied  the 

|  old  woman  ;  "  I  promised  him  that  unlooked-for 
good  luck  and  great  danger  just  then  awaited 
him.  I  am  afraid,  that,  in  both  respects,  my  words 
have  already  been  verified."  Herman,  she  added, 
had  missed  the  sleeve-button  immediately  after 
this  prophecy  had  been  uttered,  and,  in  spite  of 
her  diligent  search,  it  could  not  then  be  recover- 
ed. "  Shortly  afterwards,  added  the  young  wo- 
man ;  "  it  seemed,  in  truth,  as  if  fortune  had  been 
inclined  to  favour  my  husband.  He  obtained 
large  sums  of  money  ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  he 
was  able  to  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  maintain  his  wife ;  though  whence  these  trea- 
sures were  derived,  I  am  not  able  to  explain." 
Sometimes  he  spoke  of  having  received  a  small 
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inheritance,  and  of  a  friend  that  had  been  will- 
ing to  assist  him  ;  hut,  however  this  might  he, 
she  was  absolutely  convinced  that  Herman  cculd 
not  have  appropriated  to  himself  money  that  va> 
dishonestly  come  by.  The  warmth  and  anxietv 
with  which  these  words  were  pronounced,  seemed 
completely  to  contradict  that  rumour  which  had 
been  spread  abroad  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  wife  and  husband. 

The  two  female  witnesses  were  now  withdrawn, 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  deposition,  the  car- 
penter's lodgings  were  searched,  but  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  any  suspicious  evidence  was  therein 
discovered.  He  was,  himself,  brought  again  into 
court,  and  being  questioned  as  to  what  passed  at 
the  fortune-teller's  house,  repeated  the  same  story, 
almost  word  for  word  as  I  have  set  it  down,  tt  It 
is  proved,  however,11  said  the  judge,  "  that  you 
already  knew  the  dagger  P11 — "  I  have  said  he- 
fore,  that  I  know  nothing  of  it,11  answered  he 
coolly.  kk  By  what  means,  then,  could  you  re- 
peat the  inscription  on  the  handle  ?" — tfc  I  might 
as  well  ask,11  replied  he,  "  how  it  comes  to  bear 
such  an  inscription,  for  I  have  known  that  rhyino 
even  from  my  childhood.11 — "But  how  could  such 
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verses  be  said  to  blight  your  hopes,  and  injure 
your  worldly  fortune  b'2 — "  I  cannot  explain  this," 
answered  he,  "  and  know  not  to  what  you  allude." 
He  was  then  interrogated  where  he  had  acquired 
money  to  establish  himself  in  business,  and  to  fit 
up  his  house,  which  questions  excited  him  to  great 
indignation.    "  Am  I,  then,  accused  of  theft  ?v 
said  he  ;  i  4  Whoever  has  ventured  to  utter  such  an 
infamous  calumny,  let  him  step  forward  personal- 
ly, and  be  answered.    But  since  what  time  has 
it  been  the  law,  that  an  honest  citizen,  against 
whom  no  charge  of  guilt  is  established,  should  be 
bound  to  render  an  account  of  his  private  resour- 
ces for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  household?1' 
He  wished  to  retire,  but  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  he  was  still  a  prisoner.    "  On  what  charge, 
and  to  what  purpose  ?"  said  he,  turning  pale,  and 
I  visibly  confounded.    "  To  what  purpose  P11  re- 
peated the  judge ;  "  because  we  must  ascertain, 
in  the  first  place,  how  the  silver  shirt-button  came 
into  the  secretaire ;  secondly,  how  you  became 
acquainted  with  that  inscription  on  the  dagger 
which  was  taken  from  the  Prince's  palace,  where 
you  have  been  employed  as  a  workman,  and  which 
dagger  afterwards  was  the  instrument  used  for  a 
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horrid  murder  ;  above  all,  to  whom  you  are  in- 
debted for  the  means  of  your  sudden  rise  in  the 
world." — "  In  God's  name,"  answered  he  resolute- 
ly ;  "  I  have  declared  only  the  truth,  and  cannot 
speak  otherwise,  nor  am  I  bound  to  render  any 
farther  explanations." 

He  was  then  removed  to  the  guard-house.  At 
every  succeeding  trial  he  remained  steadfast  to 
the  same  deposition,  and  people  despaired  of  being 
able  to  lead  him  on  any  farther.  So  the  matter 
rested,  till  one  morning  it  was  most  unexpected- 
ly announced,  that,  during  the  night,  Herman 

Rose  had  made  his  escape  !   The  police  of  D  

were  very  active  however,  and  succeeded  in  ap- 
prehending him  before  he  had  got  across  the  fron- 
tier. He  was  dressed  differently,  and  much  bet- 
ter than  he  had  been  formerly,  and  there  was  found 
on  his  person  an  embroidered  purse,  containing 
fifty  loais  <Tors.  His  flight,  and  the  money  thus 
found  on  him,  not  only  corroborated  the  proofs 
already  entertained  of  his  own  guilt,  but  seemed 
also  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  he  had  pow- 
erful and  ingenious  accomplices.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  his  answers  on  trial  were  as  unsatis- 
factory as  ever,  and  his  wife  denied  having  seen 
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him  on  the  night  when  he  effected  his  escape. 
To  the  question  why  he  had  run  away,  if  he  were 
conscious  of  his  innocence  ?  he  answered,  "  Be- 
cause you  seemed  wholly  bent  on  my  destruction. 
I  have  always  spoken  the  truth,  but  am  not  be- 
lieved, and  you  might  hold  me  for  years  impri- 
soned in  the  same  manner.  If  an  unfortunate 
man  is  dependent  for  his  fate,  not  on  the  laws  of 
the  land,  but  on  the  humours  and  caprice  of  others, 
then  surely  it  is  full  time  that  he  should  try,  by 
such  means  as  are  in  his  own  power,  to  gain  his 
liberty;' 

By  these  answers,  the  judges  were  excessively 
provoked  ;  and,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
the  insecurity  of  the  watch-house,  they  were  led 
to  the  resolution  of  preparing  for  the  criminal  that 
subterraneous  prison  into  which  I  happened  to 
see  him  conducted.  Severe  as  those  proceedings 
must  be  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
president  had  some  reason  on  his  side,  for  not 
only  was  the  captive  prevented  from  any  new  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  liberty,  but  the  terrors  that 
such  a  prison,  with  its  damp  walls,  darkness,  and 
loneliness,  would  inspire — the  sickness,  too,  with 
which  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  attacked, 

vol.  m.  m 
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might  greatly  assist  their  plans  of  extorting  from 
him  a  confession.  I  resolved  to  call  my  friend  to 
account  for  this  harshness,  however,  at  the  first 
fitting  opportunity, — and  this  occurred  the  very- 
day  after  my  arrival,  which  I  spent  with  him  at 
dinner  alone.  "  Well,"  said  he,  when  the  dessert 
was  set  on  the  table,  and  the  servant  had  with- 
drawn, "whatis  your  opinion  of  that  obstinate  and 
perverse  criminal  ?" — "  You  must  excuse  me,  my 
worthy  friend,"  said  I,  "  if  I  confess  freely,  that 
the  measures  last  adopted  against  him  have  dis- 
tressed me  exceedingly.  There  are  circumstan- 
ces extant  which,  indeed,  justify  our  darkest  and 
strongest  suspicions,  but  there  are  no  proofs  to 
sanction  such  rigid  measures  as  would  have  been 
used,  had  he  been  already  convicted.  Regard  for 
public  safety — for  the  commonweal,  demands  that 
he  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  kept  in  con- 
finement ;  but  we  are  Christians — at  least  we  call 
ourselves  such — and  it  is  not  just  that  any  fate 
so  like  an  absolute  punishment  should  be  inflict 
ed  on  an  unhappy  youth,  who  may  be  a  malefac- 
tor, or  as  innocent  as  we  are  who  now  sit  here. 
The  truth  is  yet  to  be  proved." — "  There  spoke 
the  reverend  pastor  .'"  said  my  friend  ;  "  but  you 
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should  remember  that  you  are  not  now  in  the  pul- 
pit."— "  Nay,  nay,"  said  I ;  "  you  should  rather 
say  it  was  the  man  who  spoke,  and  who  cannot 
help  sympathizing  with  a  brother  in  distress.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  repeat  what  you  already 
know,  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Herman 
Rose,  and  I  looked  on  him  always  as  a  well-be- 
haved pious  young  man,  whose  manners,  as  well 
as  appearance,  were  much  superior  to  what  could 
have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  humble  rank. 
Doubtless  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  errors,  for 
which  his  time  of  life  and  inexperience  perhaps 
afford  some  excuse  ;  but  he  must  have  been  ex- 
posed to  great  and  unexampled  temptations,  if  he 
has  fallen  so  deeply  as  to  deserve  treatment  which 
could,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  be  allowable  in  the 
instance  of  the  most  abandoned  villain.  Besides, 
to  say  the  truth,  an  inward  voice  always  recurs  in 
my  mind,  which  pronounces  him  free  from  this  hor- 
rible charge  of  murder.  His  calm  self-possessed 
demeanour  is  by  no  means  that  of  an  assassin;  and 
do  not  all  witnesses  that  are  worthy  of  being  lis- 
tened to  testify  in  his  favour  ?  As  to  the  ca- 
lumnies uttered  against  him,  he  shares  in  this  re- 
spect only  the  usual  fate  of  the  fallen  and  unfor- 
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tunate.  But  I  shall  leave  his  character  out  of  the 
question  altogether,  and  only  beg  of  you  to  explain 
how  you  can  reconcile  to  your  own  feelings  of  equi- 
ty and  justice,  the  use  of  tortures  which  only  do  not 
bear  this  name,  because,  alas  !  in  our  enlightened 
Europe,  they  are  employed  almost  by  every  tribu- 
nal. According  to  my  firm  conviction,  such  pu- 
nishment as  inflicts  not  only  corporeal  but  mental 
sufferings  can  be  allowed  only  after  judgment  has 
been  pronounced, — when  its  effects  can  last  but  a 
short  time,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  a  religious  view, 
prove  for  the  benefit  of  the  penitent  sufferer.  Let 
us  reflect,  too,  that  when  an  imputation  (like  that 
of  murder)  is,  in  its  own  nature,  such  as  to  exclude 
the  accused  from  the  society  of  his  fellow- creatures, 
every  infliction  of  bodily  pain  ceases  to  be  mere 
punishment — it  is  more  like  revenge,  which,  for 
the  law,  is  both  unbecoming  and  unworthy.  And 
what  revenge  can  be  more  cruel  than  that  of  a 
changeless,  dark,  and  solitary  prison,  where  the 
unhappy  mortal  beholds  no  glimmer  of  light,  hears 
no  sounds  but  the  clanking  of  his  6wn  chains,  and 
has  no  living  creatures  near  him  but  the  reptiles 
and  vermin  by  whom  he  is  perhaps  devoured  ?  It 
is  a  foolish  weakness  under  which  people  are  afraid 
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to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  while  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  doom  a  forlorn  wretch  to  perhaps 
thirty  years'  imprisonment  and  suspense.  What 
crime,  indeed,  is  great  enough  to  warrant  such 
treatment  as  this,  to  which  death  would,  in  com- 
parison, be  a  lenient  and  merciful  sentence?" 
"  You  paint  with  too  powerful  colours,"  said  the 
judge;  "  recollect  that  Rose  escaped  from  us  once, 
—this  alone  justified  the  severity  with  which  he 
has  been  treated." — "The  law  has  authorized  your 
severity  doubtless,"  said  I ;  "  but  is  the  prisoner 
in  reality  more  guilty  than  before,  because,  for 
once,  he  could  not  resist  an  impulse  of  the  most 
natural  and  imperious  feelings  that  are  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  man  ?  At  the  same  time,  the 
gaoler,  or  sentinel,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
watch,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape,  is 
passed  over  without  punishment.  Such  regula- 
tions are  indeed  horrible.  Every  one  must  feel 
that  self-preservation  is  a  duty,  therefore  a  pri- 
soner must  take  refuge  in  flight  if  he  has  the 
means  of  effecting  this  purpose ;  and  should  the 
guards  neglect  their  duty,  and  allow  him  to 
escape,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  merely  that  they 
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may  be  protected  in  their  indolence  and  inatten- 
tion;' 

We  kept  up  this  dispute  for  a  long  time,  but, 
of  course,  my  arguments  had  but  little  influence. 
All  I  could  gain  was  my  friend's  promise  that  he 
would  hurry  on  a  final  trial  as  fast  as  possible,  though 
he  was  quite  incapable  of  feeling,  on  this  occasion, 
the  force  of  that  Christain  aphorism,  "  it  were  bet- 
ter that  ten  guilty  persons  should  be  set  at  liber- 
ty, than  that  a  single  innocent  man  should  suf- 
fer." Another  examination  took  place  immediate- 
ly, and  the  judge,  though  he  carefully  suppressed 
his  own  feelings  in  public,  seemed  greatly  incen- 
sed when  he  described  to  me  afterwards  how  ob- 
stinately the  prisoner  had  still  refused  to  give 
any  account  how  the  money  that  had  been  found 
on  him  had  come  into  his  possession,  and  had 
exclaimed,  "  Is  there  any  one  in  this  town  that 
has  lost  property,  and  suspects  it  to  have  been 
stolen  ?  Only  let  my  accuser  be  confronted  with 
me,  and  I  shall  soon  find  means  to  silence  his 
malicious  insinuations. "  At  last,  however,  as  if 
tired  out  and  irritated  by  the  cross-questioning, 
he  said,  "  Well,  then,  if  I  must  answer,  the  truth 
is,  I  found  a  treasure."    At  the  same  time  Mis 
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countenance  changed  as  if  he  were  conscious  that 
he  uttered  a  falsehood.  "  This  refractory  spirit,1* 
added  the  judge,  6 '  is  quite  intolerable,  and  you 
must  agree  with  me  at  last,  that  every  possible 
means  must  be  adopted  for  its  being  tamed/* — 
"  Nay,"  said  I  ;  "  every  persecuted  creature  de- 
fends its  own  life  as  well  as  may  be.  The  faint 
efforts  of  despairing  weakness  should  not  provoke 
those  who  wield  in  their  calmness  the  sceptre  of 
power.'1 — "  By-the-bye,"  said  the  president,  u  you 
have  the  means  of  rendering  me  assistance.  We 
have  spoken  hitherto  but  little  of  the  unhappy 
widow.  She  suffers  dreadfully  during  these  exa- 
minations. Every  new  discovery  affects  her,  be- 
cause she  cannot  bear  the  idea,  even  of  the  great- 
est criminal  suffering  on  the  scaffold.  I  have  ex- 
plained to  her  in  vain  the  absolute  necessity  of 
our  proceedings,  and  I  perceive  plainly,  that  my 
visits  are  by  no  means  welcome  at  her  house.  I 
wish,  therefore,  that  you  would  propose  for  me 
one  question,  which  may  perhaps  lead  to  import- 
ant results.  Our  secretary,  who  has  minutely  ob- 
served the  louis  (Tors  which  were  found  on  the 
culprit,  believes  that  he  has  seen  one  of  them  be- 
fore, and  could  prove  that  he  paid  it  to  the  lady 
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at  a  card-table,  a  short  time  before  the  murder 
was  committed.  It  is  identified  by  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  coin,  though  newly  stamped,  has 
a  curious  mark  on  the  king's  face,  which,  as  one 
of  the  company  remarked  at  the  time,  rather  im- 
proved than  injured  the  likeness.  Ask  the  widow, 
then,  whether  she  can  recollect  this  circumstance, 
and  show  her  the  coin.    Here  it  is  — — ." 

I  lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  this  commission. 
The  lady,  who  was  visibly  in  declining  health  and 
deeply  afflicted,  received  me  with  unaffected  kind- 
ness, and  begged  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
call  me  uncle,  as  her  husband  had  been  wont  to 
do ;  1,6  for,"  added  she,  "  I  am  now  so  lonely  in 
the  world,  that  even  the  mere  appearance,  though 
this  were  all,  of  having  a  relative,  is  some  conso- 
lation." Her  looks  were  so  humble  and  melan- 
choly, that,  though  she  was  still  both  young  and 
handsome,  I  completely  dismissed  from  my  mind 
whatever  impressions  the  scandalous  reports  of  the 
town  might  have  made  ;  and  when  she  urged  the 
request,  that  I  would  come  to  reside  in  her  house, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  her  proposal.  Her 
distress  was  evidently  not  assumed  in  compliance 
with  custom,  to  attract  attention  from  others, — 
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and  I  could  not  forget  that  it  was  my  professional 
duty  to  offer  support  and  admonition  to  the 
mourner. 

After  we  had  conversed  for  some  time,  though 
not  without  reserve  and  embarrassment  on  both 
sides,  I  delivered  the  judge's  message,  and  show- 
ed her  the  louis  <Por,  which  she  looked  at  atten- 
tively. "  I  do  not  understand,r>  said  she,  "  to 
what  new  argument  this  can  lead ;  for,  supposing 
that  it  were  the  same  piece  of  money,  which  can 
scarcely  be  proved,  yet  it  is  a  long  while  since  I 
paid  away  what  was  then  won  at  cards,  and  who 
can  tell  through  how  many  different  hands  it  may 
have  passed  since  that  time  ?"  I  could  not  but 
allow  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  indeed,  my  favour- 
able opinion  of  her  was  every  moment  increased 
by  the  mild  resignation  with  which  she  encoun- 
tered her  misfortune,  and  her  dislike  to  run  the 
risk  of  dragging  to  the  scaffold  one  who  was  per- 
haps wholly  innocent,  for  she  joined  even  in  my 
prepossessions,  and  could  not  bring  herself  to  be- 
lieve that  Herman  Rose,  whom  she  had  often  seen 
when  he  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  in  her  house, 
was  the  murderer  of  her  busband.  u  Heaven  be 
praised,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  you,  dear  uncle, 
m  2 
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have  thus  come  among  us,  for  you  can  take  mea- 
sures, and  afford  suggestions  which,  on  my  part, 
would  be  misinterpreted.  Entreat  the  president, 
therefore,  to  beware  lest,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal,  he  should  overstep  the  bounds  of  strict 
justice  and  impartiality."  I  promised  that  I 
would  continue  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  for 
this  purpose,  but  she  seemed  gradually  to  relapse 
into  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  scarcely  listened 
afterwards  to  what  I  said. 
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A  long  interval  now  elapsed,  which  the  judge 
considered  indispensably  requisite,  in  order  that 
the  terrors  and  pains  of  imprisonment  should  force 
the  criminal  to  confession.  At  last,  another 
hearing  was  appointed.  Much  paler  than  before, 
and  seemingly  feeble  in  health,  yet  resolute  as 
ever,  Herman  Rose  made  his  appearance.  "  We 
were  in  hopes,"  said  the  judge  somewhat  ironical- 
ly ;  "  that,  after  the  time  that  has  been  allowed 
you  for  recollection,  we  should  hear  a  plainer 
statement  than  you  gave  last  at  the  bar." — "  By 
all  means,"  said  he  in  a  calm  determined  manner  ; 
"  I  see  plainly  enough  that  I  am  aimed  at  and 
marked  out  as  a  victim,  that,  whether  my  guilt 
were  or  were  not  proved,  I  must  remain  in  prison 
and  suffer  a  lingering  death.  Well,  that  the 
matter  may  come  to  an  end  at  once,  I  did  take 
the  money,  and  I  did  observe  the  dagger.  Both 
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lay  together  in  the  secretaire." — "  Why  did  you 
not  confess  this  before  ?" 

"  You  would  not  have  believed  me  had  I 
spoken  the  mere  truth,  and  I  shall  not  yet  be  be- 
lieved ;  this  was  evident  to  me  from  the  commence- 
ment."— "  Let  us  hear  farther." — "  Several 
months  ago,  when  I  was  yet  a  journeyman,  I  was 
ordered  to  look  over  the  furniture  in  the  late  coun- 
sellor's house,  and  to  make  some  repairs.  One 
day,  (it  was  the  same  on  the  evening  of  which  I 
went  with  my  bride  to  the  fortune-teller,)  I  was 
employed  to  polish,  with  wax,  the  secretaire  so 
often  alluded  to.  During  this  work,  I  felt  very 
melancholy  and  discontented.  4  Alas  V  thought 
I  to  myself,  4  if  but  a  very  small  share  of  the 
wealth  which  has  been,  and  perhaps  now  lies  with- 
in these  pannels,  were  in  my  possession,  how  hap- 
py, beyond  all  bounds,  would'st  thou  become  ! 
Thou  could'st,  at  once,  begin  business,  indepen- 
dent of  any  master  ;  thou  could'st  marry  the  girl 
on  whom  thy  affections  are  placed,  and  all  distress 
would  come  to  an  end  V  Whilst  I  was  reflecting 
in  this  manner,  and  rubbed  very  hard  on  the  wood 
to  make  it  bright,  the  lock  had  been  so  much 
shaken  by  my  efforts  that  it  started  open.  This 
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accident  appeared  to  me  like  a  supernatural  warn- 
ing what  I  should  do ;  for  many  drawers  full  of 
jewels  and  money  shone  most  invitingly  before 
me.    As  for  the  lock,  I  perceived  that  it  was  un- 
injured, and  that  I  could  close  it  again  as  well  as 
ever ;  but,  through  my  whole  life,  I  have  ne- 
ver felt  such  terror  as  at  that  moment.  Then, 
by  chance,  my  looks  fell  on  the  crystal  dagger 
with  the  ivory  hilt.    I  took  it  into  my  hand  from 
mere  curiosity,  and  read  the  frightful  inscription. 
Thus  it  seemed  as  if  a  drawn  sword — the  weapon 
of  an  avenger,  came  betwixt  me  and  the  crime 
which  I  was  about  to  commit.    Or  rather  a  tab- 
let of  commandments  and  admonition  had  been 
placed  before  me,  and  I  had  read  from  it  the 
words — '  Now  art  thou  brought  to  the  utter- 
most verge, — scarce  a  hair's  breadth  is  betwixt 
thee  and  the  commission  of  deadly  irretrievable 
sin  V    I  trembled  violently,  laid  back  the  dag- 
ger, and  closed  the  lock.    But  fate  would  have  it 
that  my  sleeve-button  should  fall  into  the  secre- 
taire, in  order  that  all  this  evil  should  come  up- 
on me.   Afterwards  I  had  resolution  to  finish  my 
task  quietly,  without  any  farther  temptation." — 
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"  Thou  liest,  however ;"  said  the  judge  sternly. 
' 6  Have  I  not  said  already  that  you  would  not 
believe  me  ?  And  yet  it  is  in  my  power,  if  I  were 
inclined,  to  bring  one  witness  who  could  prove 
that  I  have  spoken  the  truth.1' — "  A  witness  ? 
Give  his  name  then  directly."  The  prisoner's 
lips  quivered  ;  he  seemed  agitated  by  some  inward 
conflict,  then  answered  in  a  low  murmuring  tone, 
"  God  is  my  witness  !"  and  lifted  up  his  clasp- 
ed hands,  appealing  to  Heaven. 

This  very  simple  deposition,  however,  and  the 
unaffected  demeanour  of  the  accused,  did  not  fail 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  audience.  Even 
the  president  was  moved  by  these  last  words,  and 
remained  for  a  few  moments  silent.    At  last,  re- 
covering self-possession,  he  said  in  his  usual  angry 
tone,  "  But  the  money — the  fifty  louis  dors 
which  you  have  doubtless  stolen  ?"  Herman  grew 
paler  than  ever.    "  Had  I  forgotten  that  ?"  said 
he.    "  Yes — I  took  the  fifty  pieces  at  the  first 
moment,  almost  unconscious  of  what  I  did  ;  but 
that  was  an  absolute  trifle  compared  with  the  trea- 
sures which  lay  there." — "  Where  was  this  mo- 
ney deposited  at  the  time  when  you  were  a  prison- 
er in  the  watch-house  ?" — "  I  had  buried  it  in  a 
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corner  of  my  own  garden,"  was  his  reply  ;  though 
formerly  he  had  denied  being  at  home  even  for  a 
moment  on  the  night  of  his  escape,  nor  would  his 
wife  admit  that  she  had  seen  him. 

The  result  of  this  hearing  was  directly  made 
known  to  me,  and  I  had  a  long  consultation  with 
the  president.  My  vexation  was  extreme,  at  being 
reduced  to  confess  that  I  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  clearness  with  which  he  had  described 
the  adventure  of  the  secretaire — a  circumstance 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  invented — ren- 
dered his  prevarication  as  to  the  stolen  money  the 
more  provoking  and  intolerable.  "  It  is  a  mere 
tissue  of  lies  from  beginning  to  end,"  said  the 
president  coldly  and  decidedly.  "  Yet  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that,  by  this  deposition,  your  friend 
the  widow  must  be  directly  involved  in  our  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  that  we  may  prove  the  false- 
hood of  this  fellow's  assertions,  because  she  de- 
nies all  knowledge  of  the  dagger.  However  this 
may  be,  we  must  summon  her  the  next  court-day, 
and  you  had  better  make  her  acquainted  before- 
hand that  this  will  be  requisite." 

Accordingly,  I  described  to  the  lady  all  that 
had  occurred,  to  which  she  listened  with  silent 
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deep  attention  ;  only  when  I  mentioned  the  dag- 
ger, she  exclaimed  in  a  hurried  manner — "  How  } 
in  my  secretaire  ?  Is  the  man  mad  ?"  When  my 
recital  ended,  she  seemed  to  relapse  into  her  for. 
mer  mood.  "  Notwithstanding  that  untruth," 
said  she ;  44  for  I  deny  solemnly  ever  having  had 
the  dagger  in  my  possession,  yet  I  cannot  think 
that  Rose  is  guilty.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  he 
can  have  taken  the  money  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  because  I  have  never  missed  it ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  louis  (Tor  which  the  secretary  recognises 
to  be  mine,  was  paid  by  him  to  me  at  a  far  later 
date  than  the  period  when  Herman  was  employ- 
ed here  to  repair  the  furniture.  This  can  be 
proved  on  inquiry.'" 

On  repeating  this  conversation  to  the  presi- 
dent, he  observed  that,  whether  the  louis  dor 
could  or  could  not  be  identified,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  money  had  been  obtained  by 
theft ;  but  the  prisoner's  confession  that  he  knew 
the  dagger,  which  at  first  he  denied  having  ever 
seen,  was  of  far  more  importance,  and  seemed 
nearly  to  bear  out  every  suspicion  that  had  been 
raised  against  him.  "  Yet,  unfortunately,"  ad- 
ded he ;  "  we  have  not  evidence  enough  for  his 
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ultimate  condemnation."  I  suggested  that  Her- 
man's narrative  at  the  last  examination,  which 
seemed,  by  its  simplicity,  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and  by  which  the  president  himself  had  been 
deeply  moved,  surely  might  warrant,  at  all  events, 
some  alleviation  of  the  severity  with  which  he 
was  treated.  "  Aye,  indeed  ?"  answered  the 
judge ;  "  in  order,  forsooth,  that  we  might  undo 
the  effect  of  all  those  advantages  which  have  been 
gained  only  by  means  of  this  imprisonment  ?  And 
yet  every  one  speaks  of  him  with  great  commisera- 
tion. I  myself  am  sorry  for  him.  Advise  me, 
then,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?" — "  Can  I  give  you 
advice  in  an  affair  which  is  so  completely  foreign 
to  my  peaceable  employments  and  profession  r 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  only  your  own  experience 
and  professional  talents  that  can  bring  the  trial 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion." — "  So,  then,"  said 
he ;  "  after  abundance  of  sentiment,  you  leave  me 
destitute  of  rational  counsel  ?  My  good  friend, 
let  us  be  thankful  to  the  wise  spirit  of  policy  and 
law  that  prevails  in  our  times.  Torture,  abso- 
lutely and  properly  so  called,  is  exploded ;  yet 
the  reformers  have  left  us  somewhat  nearly  tanta- 
mount to  what  is  taken  away,  and  we  are  not  alto- 
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gether  deprived  of  means  to  force  the  mask  from 
hypocritical  villains.  What  would  you  bet,  that 
I  shall  not  arrive  finally,  and,  ere  long,  at  the 
wished-for  detection  ?" 

These  words  made  me  tremble,  for,  in  the  pal- 
pable lie  uttered  by  the  accused,  I  had  by  de- 
grees brought  myself  to  perceive  only  a  proof  of 
that  absolute  despair  which  entertains  no  fear  of 
death  ;  and  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  on  my  re- 
turn home,  I  entered  the  chamber  of  my  hostess. 
As  usual  she  received  me  with  an  air  of  timid 
anxiety,  and  watched  every  word  that  fell  from 
my  lips.  I  did  not  disguise  from  her  my  own 
emotions,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  long  imprison- 
ment, perhaps  for  life,  which  Herman  must  en- 
counter, she  seemed  to  undergo  a  violent  inward 
conflict.  At  last  she  took  my  hand,  and  said  in 
a  low  faltering  voice,  "  Dear  uncle,  is  it  not 
so  ?  May  I  not  rely  on  you  absolutely,  and  with- 
out any  reserve  ?  I  implore,  then,  your  assist- 
ance— your  confidential  support  and  protection 
for  a  miserable  woman,  who,  in  her  despondency, 
knows  not  else  whither  to  betake  herself  for  coun- 
sel. Rescue,  too,  an  unfortunate  man,  who  doubt- 
less has  been  falsely  accused,  and  who  must,  ere 
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long,  be  led  innocently  to  the  scaffold." — "  Pray 
be  more  tranquil/'  said  I ;  "  You  have  declared 
that  the  prisoner  is  falsely  accused ;  but  whence 
can  we  deduce  that  conclusion  ?" — "  Whence, 
indeed  ?"  she  answered ;  "  Listen  only  to  me, — I 
know  my  husband's  murderer  !" — M  How  ?"  cried 
I  astonished,  and  involuntarily  recoiling  ;  "  you 
know  the  assassin,  and  yet  have  been  silent  ?" 
Her  last  words  were  pronounced  in  a  calm  reso- 
lute tone,  but  my  remark  seemed  to  have  discon- 
certed her  more  than  I  could  have  thought  pos- 
sible.— "  Durst  I  speak,  then  ?"  said  she;  "  Well, 

you  must  know  the  murderer  was  ."  She 

paused,  and  looked  at  me  for  some  moments  stead- 
fastly, as  if  she  would  see  into  my  very  heart, — 
then  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Don't  you  guess  it  ? 
the  murderer  was  himself." — "  Himself?"  repeat- 
ed I,  disappointed  and  mournfully.  "  Oh  yes — 
the  wretched  prisoner  spoke  only  the  truth  when 
he  deponed  to  having  seen  the  fatal  dagger  in  my 
secretaire.  It  is  true  that  I  denied  all  knowledge 
of  it ;  I  must  do  so,  for  the  very  sight  of  that 
dagger,  which  he  alone  could  have  used,  betray- 
ed that  he  was  a  suicide.  It  was  my  duty  to  guard 
the  reputation  of  a  dear  and  excellent  husband — 
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to  preserve  untarnished  the  honour  of  his  family 
and  mine, — for  I  well  knew,  that  to  my  levity  of 
conduct  would  be  ascribed  that  gloom  and  mad- 
ness which  led  him  to  such  a  deed.  I  have  in- 
deed done  more  than  could  have  been  expected. 
It  was  from  me  that  the  prisoner  received  the 
fifty  louis  (Tors,  which  I  sent  to  him  through  his 
wife,  a  few  days  before  his  flight.  His  undeserved 
sufferings  were  to  my  feelings  agonizing,  and  I 
was  in  hopes  that  he  would  have  made  his  escape 
across  the  frontier,  after  which  the  whole  investi- 
gation would  be  forgotten.  Now  you  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  truth — act,  then,  as  becomes  a 
man — a  lover  of  justice,  and  Christian  pastor. 
But  spare  and  protect  the  memory  of  your  friend, 
and  his  widow's  reputation  !" 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  president  immediately," 
said  I,  still  quite  confused,  "  and  consult  with 
him." — "  But  take  notice,"  said  she  anxiously; 
"  beware  that  you  do  not  say  to  him  one  word 
more  than  is  necessary.  Only  endeavour  to  as- 
sist the  unfortunate  man,  and,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  mention  that  I  have  had  any  interference 
with  his  wife.  On  her  I  have  enjoined  the  strict- 
est silence,  and  even  exacted  from  her  a  solemn 
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oath  that  she  would  observe  it.  If  Rose  could 
be  enabled  once  more  to  make  his  escape,  and 
cross  the  frontier — for  this  purpose  take  half  my 
fortune — take  all  if  it  can  have  any  influence, 
but  don't  forget  that  you  have  now  more  than  my 
life  in  your  hands." 

I  said  whatever  I  thought  likely  to  calm  her 
agitation,  but  resolved,  in  my  own  mind,  that,  as 
I  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  judge's  honour 
and  integrity,  I  should  freely  repeat  to  him  the 
story  as  it  had  now  been  disclosed  to  me.  He 
shared  in  my  astonishment,  "So,  then,  after  all 
our  doubts,"  said  he  ;  "it  was  even  so  as  we  had 
at  first  suspected  ?"  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  great 
vexation,  and  then  fell  into  a  mood  of  silent  re- 
flection. I  was  obliged  to  repeat  to  him  several 
times  her  identical  words,  which  I  did  unreser- 
vedly, in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  trial,  but 
said  nothing  of  her  extraordinary  emotion,  and 
the  anxiety  she  had  evinced  for  the  prisoner, 
which  I  thought  no  one  but  myself  had  a  right 
to  know.  At  last  he  summed  up,  by  requesting 
that  I  would  call  on  him  again  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing ;  and  instead  of  acceding  to  my  request, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  accused  might  now  be 
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mitigated,  he  said  that  he  would  defer  the  next 
examination  for  some  time  longer. 

Next  morning  he  received  me  with  an  unex- 
pected cheerfulness  of  manner.  "  Your  commu- 
nications of  yesterday said  he  ;  "  have  caused  to 
me  a  very  unquiet  night.  But  the  struggle  of  con- 
flicting evidence  is  now  past,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  think  that  the  lady  may  have  deceived 
herself ;  and  that,  by  trusting  to  her  account,  we 
should  also  be  grievously  misled.  The  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  if  that  guilt  had  only  been  youth- 
ful levity  of  carriage,  always  excites  a  generous 
mind  to  torment  itself.  Observe  that  the  secre- 
taire was  broke  open.  Now,  is  it  likely  that  her 
husband,  in  order  to  commit  suicide,  would  have 
done  this, — for  the  sake  of  a  dagger,  too,  which 
was  not  his  own,  but  belonged  to  the  Prince's 
museum  ?  Suppose  that  the  louis  (Tors  found  on 
the  prisoner  were  given  to  him  by  the  lady,  yet 
how  could  he  have  obtained,  long  before  this, 
the  means  of  setting  up  for  himself  in  the  world, 
when  every  one  knows  that  he  was,  in  his  own 
circumstances,  poor,  and  unprovided  for  ?  It 
appears  to  me  more  than  ever  probable,  that  he 
himself  must  have  taken  the  dagger,  and  other 
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articles  of  value,  which  have  not  yet  come  to 
light.  Besides,  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  the 
discoveries  that  have  lately  been  made  had  in- 
spired me  with  a  very  strong  suspicion  of  an  im- 
proper understanding  betwixt  him  and  the  lady. 
Nay,  be  not  so  much  alarmed — that  suspicion  did 
not  last  long.  I  have  learned,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  to  what  extravagant  lengths  a  false 
and  misplaced  compassion  can  mislead  the  female 
mind,  by  which  mere  conjecture  is  taken  for  fix- 
ed proof,  and  I  hold  her  deposition  for  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  save,  at  all  ha- 
zards, one  whom  she  believes  to  be  innocent,  for 
she  has  never  given  the  prisoner  one  fraction  of 
the  money.  However,  I  am  indebted  to  this  pre- 
text of  hers  for  some  new  evidence. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  continued  he  ;  "  but 
I  could  not  fulfil  my  promise  to  you  according 
to  the  very  letter,  though  in  effect  it  has  not 
been  infringed.  My  disquietude  and  suspicions 
led  me  early  this  morning  to  the  wife  of  the  pri- 
soner. After  some  necessary  circumlocution  to 
pave  the  way  before  me,  I  told  her  that  I  was  al- 
ready well  aware  that  the  fifty  louis  dors  which 
had  been  found  on  the  prisoner  came  through  her 
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hands,  and  that  she  had  received  them  from  a  lady 
of  rank.  She  stared  at  me,  without  betraying 
any  conscious  guilt  however,  and  declared  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  all  this.  Indeed,  I  was  almost 
convinced  that  the  story  of  the  fifty  louis  (Tors  had 
been  a  little  device  of  our  friend  the  widow,  to 
whom,  in  truth,  Herman's  wife  is  not  known  even 
by  sight.  The  latter,  when  I  began  to  threaten 
her,  confessed  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  her 
husband,  in  the  night  when  he  made  his  escape, 
had  indeed  come  to  the  house,  where  he  had  has- 
tily put  on  a  great  coat,  and  desired  her  to  light 
him  to  an  apartment  in  the  ground-floor,  where, 
to  her  astonishment,  he  opened  a  small  conceal- 
ed repository  behind  the  wainscot,  whence  he  took 
a  small  rouleau  of  gold  coins,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  Thereafter,  he  embraced  her  fervently 
and  departed.  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  more  especially  as  at  my  request  she 
led  me  to  see  the  concealment  in  the  wall,  which 
I  found  exactly  corresponding  with  her  descrip- 
tion. Nay,  more,  I  found  in  it  still  a  single  lout  s 
efor,  which,  in  his  haste,  he  had  of  course  dropt 
from  the  rouleau.  Besides,  I  took  notice  that 
the  young  woman's  cheeks  burned  when  I  men- 
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tioned  again  the  lady  of  rank.  I  thought  of  the 
jealousy  by  which  Herman's  domestic  comfort  was 
said  to  have  been  disturbed,  and,  by  some  farther 
questions,  brought  her  into  such  confusion,  that 
at  last  she  burst  into  tears,  and  confessed  that  her 
husband  had  been  in  the  habit  of  staying  out 
very  late  from  his  own  house,  and  that,  even  on 
the  fatal  night  of  the  murder,  he  had  been  absent 
for  several  hours,  she  knew  not  where.  Now, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  all  this  ?" 

I  was  forced  to  admit,  that  the  judge's  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  widow's  conduct  were  pro- 
bably welkfounded, — at  least,  in  regard  to  the 
louis  (Tors,  but  that  she  had,  out  of  her  own  in- 
vention, pretended  that  the  dagger  was  locked  up 
in  her  secretaire,  I  could  by  no  means  conceive. 
I  joined  with  him  also  in  believing,  that  we  must 
be  somewhat  more  guarded  in  our  next  communi- 
cations with  her ;  and  he  urged  that  I  should 
bring  her  as  cautiously  as  possible  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  the  dagger  had  come  there,  which  cir- 
cumstance he  always  looked  on  as  a  mere  fabri- 
cation. At  the  same  time,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, he  certainly  wished  that  she  should  not  ap- 
pear in  these  investigations  more  than  was  abso- 
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lutely  requisite.  At  a  short  examination  the  same 
morning,  the  prisoner  confessed  that  his  wife's 
deposition  regarding  the  money  was  altogether 
correct. 

I  fulfilled  my  new  commission  as  carefully  as 
I  could,  representing  to  the  widow,  that,  on  such 
occasions,  it  was  the  most  imperious  and  indis- 
pensable duty  to  speak  the  truth ;  and  that  even 
the  slightest  departure  from  reality — a  mere  co- 
louring of  facts,  in  order  to  benefit  the  prisoner, 
might  raise  suspicions  against  herself,  from  which 
she  would  not  have  escaped  so  long,  had  we  not 
such  perfect  knowledge  of,  and  confidence  in  her 
character.  I  told  her  also,  without  hesitation, 
that,  unless  she  could  inform  us  more  satisfacto- 
rily regarding  the  dagger,  the  confession  she  had 
already  made  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  prisoner.  Its  identity  had  been  proved  with 
that  weapon  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Prince's  museum  ;  Herman  had  admitted  that  it 
was  known  to  him  ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  dagger  was  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
nected with  his  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth.  "  I 
knew  very  well,"  said  the  widow,  evidently  much 
vexed,  "  that  the  process  would  take  this  turn  ;  I 
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cannot  escape  my  fate.  The  law  is  like  a  mag- 
net, or  the  enchanted  circle  of  some  wicked  ma- 
gician. Speak  but  a  single  word  relating  to  a 
crime,  within  hearing  of  a  judge,  and  your  life  is 
immediately  drawn  within  his  absolute  control. 
Now,  all  that  I  can  tell  you  farther  is  very  little. 
My  husband  himself  showed  me  this  dagger  as  a 
curiosity,  and  left  it  in  my  room.  I  laid  it  aside, 
and,  when  opportunity  offered,*  gave  it  to  him 
again.  This  is  all  that  I  know  of  the  matter.'''' 
She  was  silent  and  pensive  for  some  time,  then 
suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  joyful  tone,  as  if  her  mind 
had  been  wonderfully  lightened — "  Is  it  not  most 
likely  that  the  Prince  Gustave  Benno  brought  the 
dagger  to  this  house  ?  Since  that  unhappy  night 
he  has  never  again  crossed  our  threshold,  and  it 
would  not  become  me  to  appear  before  him  ;  but 
you,  dear  uncle,  may  go  to  the  palace,  and  per- 
haps you  will  be  so  good  as  to  deliver  a  letter 
from  me  ?"  After  another  pause,  she  added  with 
an  imploring  look  to  Heaven, — "  I  shall  hope 
and  trust,  that,  in.  your  hands,  what  I  can  write 
may  lead  to  some  good  result.  Add  to  the  con- 
tents of  my  letter  a  description  of  what  you  have 
heard  and  seen.  Tell  him  of  my  tears — my  grief 
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— my  distraction.  Say,  in  short,  what  I  know 
your  own  kind  and  sympathizing  heart  will  dic- 
tate.17 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  I  was 
provided  with  a  neatly  folded  and  sealed  billet, 
of  which  the  import  was  to  me  quite  unknown, 
and  with  this  I  made  my  appearance  at  the  hour 
of  audience  in  the  Prince's  palace.  He  seemed 
struck  and  disconcerted  when  I  explained  by 
whom  I  had  been  sent  thither — broke  the  seal 
with  agitation,  and  rapidly  changed  colour  as  he 
read.  Then  he  took  several  turns  to  and  fro — 
stood  suddenly  still,  and  bowed,  as  a  signal  that  I 
should  retire,  without  having  allowed  me  to  speak 
another  word,  promising,  however,  that  he  would, 
on  the  same  day,  consult  with  the  president.  I  re- 
turned directly  homeward,  and  this  answer  seem- 
ed to  tranquillize  the  unhappy  lady  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Prince's  behaviour  gave  me  but 
little  hope,  for  I  could  not  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  kindness  or  good-will  on  his  features,  but 
rather  scorn  and  malevolence.  Altogether,  the 
affair  seemed  more  confused  and  unpromising  than 
ever,  and,  with  gloomy  anticipations,  I  went  in 
the  evening  to  the  judge. 
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"  Have  you  spoken  with  the  Prince  ?"  was,  of 
course,  my  first  question.  "  Yes — I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  summoned  to  the  palace said  he 
in  a  tone  by  no  means  satisfactory.  "Well,  then  ?" 
— "  Well — he  only  begged  of  me  to  make  an  end 
as  soon  as  possible  of  this  trial,  which  he  said  had 
become  a  scandal  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  the 
court,  and  to  the  whole  town." — "  And  was  this 
all  ?" — "  Then  his  highness  thought  proper  to 
give  me  a  rebuke,  or  rather  proposed  a  question, 
involving  a  sharp  rebuke,  which  vexes  me  the 
more,  as  it  must  be  known  to  you  that  I  have  ex- 
erted myself  to  the  utmost  in  this  matter.  4  As 
there  is  so  much  talk  about  a  robbery said  he ; 
'  you  should  not  have  neglected  to  inquire  whe- 
ther any  keys  are  in  possession  of  the  prisoner, 
which  fit  the  locks  in  the  counsellor's  house.,  It 
certainly  did  not  occur  to  me  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation could  have  been  of  any  use  whatever,  but, 
by  the  imputation  of  neglect,  I  feel  myself  deep- 
ly injured." — "  But  the  Prince,  then,  did  not 
speak  of  the  dagger  ?"  said  I.  "  The  dagger  ? 
Why  should  he  have  mentioned  it?"  exclaimed  the 
judge.  I  informed  him  of  the  widow's  suggestions, 
and  the  commission  she  had  given  me  to  the  Prince. 
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"  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  hear  any  farther  allusion 
to  the  widow/1  said  he;  "if  the  Prince  knew  of  any 
circumstance  that  could  tend  to  exculpate  the 
prisoner,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  would 
not  conceal  it,  and  her  insinuation  to  the  contrary 
might  be  looked  on  as  a  gross  insult.  His  high- 
ness did  not  say  one  word  relating  to  the  dagger." 

To  the  last  degree  mortified  and  dispirited,  I 
now  went  home.  Jt  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  incau- 
tious good  nature,  and,  perhaps,  undeserved  sym- 
pathy, had  involved  me  in  difficulties  where  I  was 
only  groping  in  the  dark,  and  could  not  even  be 
sure  of  the  rectitude  of  my  own  proceedings.  The 
widow  hastened  to  meet  me  in  the  corridor  ;  she 
read  disappointment  in  my  features,  and  was  pale, 
terrified,  and  anxious.  "  For  God's  sake,1'  said 
she ;  "  tell  me  the  truth  at  once.  Has  the  Prince 
not  kept  his  promise  ?" — "  He  has  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  president  certainly,  but  has  said 
nothing  that  tends  to  confirm  your  suggestions. 
You  must  indeed  beware  of  speaking  too  rashly 
The  widow  stared  at  me.  "  He  said  nothing  ?" 
exclaimed  she.  "  Oh  the  reckless  unfeeling  vil- 
lain ! — Well,  may  God  help  the  innocent  man  ! 
— I  can  attempt  no  more  for  him  than  I  have  al- 
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ready  done."  She  covered  her  face  with  both 
hands,  and  sobbed,  so  that  she  could  not  speak. 
Her  condition  once  more  excited  my  liveliest  com- 
passion. I  perceived  that  she  was  led  astray  pre- 
cisely by  the  same  feelings  which  had  guided  my 
vain  and  restless  endeavours.  I  could  not  believe 
more  than  she  did  in  Herman's  guilt.  "  But  let 
us  beware,'"  said  I,  "  that  the  light  which  we  de- 
sire to  throw  on  the  darkness  of  this  mystery  is  not 
delusive.  We  must  leave  the  final  result  to  Pro- 
vidence, with  whose  decrees  no  mortal  dare  inter- 
fere. All  that  our  duty  enjoined  or  permitted  has 
been  done,  and  I,  for  my  own  part,  will  not  ven- 
ture a  single  step  further  on  the  occasion.'1 

Besides,  it  was  exceedingly  inconvenient  for 
me  to  remain  longer  absent  from  my  parochial 
duties,  and  the  requisite  arrangements  which  I 
had  to  make,  as  executor  of  my  late  friend's  will, 
were  not  yet  completed.  Next  morning  I  rose  ear- 
ly, and,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  disagreeable 
thoughts,  laboured  so  assiduously  to  finish  some 
letters  of  business,  that  my  servant  had  knocked 
several  times  at  the  door  before  I  attended  to  him. 
He  came  to  announce  that  the  president  had  just 
driven  up  in  his  carriage" to  the  door.  I  dressed  my- 
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self  as  hurriedly  as  possible,  and  went  to  the  apart- 
ments of  my  hostess,  but  the  judge  was  already 
gone,  and  her  female  servant  refused  me  admit- 
tance. "  The  lady,"  I  was  told,  "  had  sudden- 
ly become  so  unwell,  that  she  was  unable  to  see 
any  one." 

I  had  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  betake 
myself  to  the  president.  He  was  in  the  court- 
room, having  for  this  day  ordered  a  new  examina- 
tion. The  servants  begged  that  I  would  wait 
for  him.  How  long  the  time  appeared  to  me  ! 
Something  decisive  must  have  happened,  and  I 
had  nearly  lost  all  patience,  but  at  last  he  came 
in  with  an  air  of  great  triumph  and  cheerfulness. 
"  Wish  me  joy,"  cried  he,  "  for  we  are  now  arriv- 
ed at  the  goal !  The  whole  evidence  is  quite  clear, 
and  Herman  Rose,  after  all,  is  the  murderer." 
"  Has  he  confessed,  then  ?" — "  In  direct  terms 
certainly  not,"  answered  the  judge  ;  "  but  he  is 
convicted,  however,  and  more  we  do  not  require. 
How  strange  P  said  he  thoughtfully,  and  with 
emphasis  ;  "  I  was  indebted  to  the  Prince's  ques- 
tion, and  to  the  letter  that  was  written  by  the 
lady  in  order  to  save  the  prisoner,  for  the  full 
discovery  that  has  been  made  against  him.  Cer- 
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tainly  I  had  never  expected  that  any  advantage 
could  be  gained  by  searching  among  his  keys,  but 
as  I  durst  not  pass  over  any  suggestion  of  the 
Prince,  I  extorted  all  of  them  from  his  wife  this 
morning.    One  of  them,  which  belongs  to  the 
best  apartment  in  their  house,  attracted  my  at- 
tention, because  there  is  a  bit  of  the  iron  filed 
off  from  one  of  the  Avards.    His  wife  owned  to 
me  that  her  husband  had  done  this,  on  the  pre- 
text that  the  key  did  not  properly  fit  the  lock 
for  which  it  was  intended.    Consequently,  it  had 
in  form  become  a  mere  pass-key,  and  you  may 
readily  suppose  that  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and 
hastened  to  the  widow's  house.    The  key  fitted 
exactly  to  the  lock  of  the  garden-door — I  mean 
the  iron-wicket,  and  also  to  that  of  the  door  lead- 
ing from  the  garden  into  the  house.    My  former 
suspicions  as  to  Herman's  conduct,  when  he  was 
employed  as  a  workman  in  the  house,  all  return- 
ed with  double  force.    I  only  staid  for  a  moment 
to  acquaint  the  lady  with  the  discovery,  of  this 
new  and  decisive  evidence,  then  hastened  into 
court,  and  made  the  prisoner  be  brought  out. 
At  sight  of  the  key  he  was  evidently  much  dis- 
concerted ;  at  the  same  time  confessed  that  he 
n  2 
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knew  it  very  well,  and  that  he  had  filed  away 
some  part  of  the  wards.  Then,  when  I  asked 
him  in  a  stern  voice,  how  it  came  to  fit  so  exact- 
ly to  the  lock  of  the  garden-door  at  the  house  of 
the  murdered  counsellor,  he  became  pale  as  a 
ghost,  trembled,  and  at  last  fell  fainting  to  the 
ground.  On  his  recovery,  he  only  said,  "  I  be- 
seech you  that  I  may  be  again  dismissed,  and 
led  back  to  prison ;  then  do  with  me  as  you  will. 
I  see  plainly  that  my  doom  is  fixed." 

"  From  this  moment  onwards,  he  no  longer 
persisted  in  his  denial  of  the  murder  as  hereto- 
fore, and  yet  never  distinctly  confessed  it.  His 
answer  to  all  interrogatories  was,  4  Since  I  well 
know  that  you  cannot,  and  will  not  be  convinced 
of  my  innocence,  therefore  I  am  determined  that 
you  shall  not  hear  a  word  more  from  me  on  that 
subject.'  Accordingly,  every  attempt  to  gain 
from  him  a  minute  detail  of  circumstances  has 
been  in  vain,  but  the  proofs  against  him  are 
so  strong,  that  no  one  could  now  think  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  trifling  insignificant  doubts 
that  might  yet  be  started  in  his  favour.  It 
certainly  remains  inexplicable  how  the  mur- 
dered man  had  got  into  that  chamber,  and 
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also  what  motive  could  have  led  this  heretofore 
good  and  praiseworthy  youth  into  the  crime  of 
murder.  What  seems  most  probable  is,  that  af- 
ter breaking  open  the  secretaire  he  had  been 
surprised  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  un- 
fortunate counsellor,  and  had  snatched  up  the 
dagger  to  defend  himself,  but  this  remains  only 
a  mere  conjecture." 

The  consequence  of  this  last  hearing  was  the 
condemnation  of  Herman  Rose  to  death  on  the 
wheel.  Even  the  last  attempts  to  bring  him  to 
confession,  when,  for  example,  his  sentence  was 
read  before  him  were  in  vain.  He  listened  to  it 
in  gloomy  silence,  and  not  even  a  new  assevera- 
tion of  his  innocence  was  heard  to  escape  his  lips. 
Meanwhile  the  lady  seemed  absolutely  distracted ; 
she  could  no  longer  insist  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  yet  considered  it  very  severe  and  cruel  that 
he  should  be  condemned  before  all  the  world  had 
been  unanimous  in  pronouncing  him  guilty,  and 
while  he  himself  had  made  no  confession.  Weak 
as  she  now  was,  she  ordered  that  a  carriage  should 
be  brought  to  the  door,  having  resolved  to  set 
out  and  throw  herself  at  the  Prince's  feet,  to  beg 
that  he  would  interpose  his  power  in  behalf  of  the 
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convict.  But  all  of  a  sudden  she  learned  that 
the  Prince  had  taken  his  departure  for  the  capi- 
tal !  As  to  the  judge's  decree  being  sent  to  the 
Prince  for  his  final  consideration,  this  was  but  a 
mere  form,  which  could  not  lead  to  any  good 
result,  as  she  knew  that  he  had  never  departed 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
even  of  the  president,  a  degree  of  clemency  was 
shown  which  had  been  hitherto  quite  unexampled. 
The  punishment  of  the  wheel,  which,  according 
to  law,  could  only  have  been  mitigated  into  be- 
heading without  torture,  was,  in  the  case  of  Her- 
man Rose,  changed  into  imprisonment  for  life 
in  the  citadel.  Thus  my  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed, for,  according  to  my  judgment,  such  a 
fate  was  even  worse  than  death.  I  lost  no  time 
in  taking  my  departure  from  a  town  which  could 
now  only  afford  me  the  most  painful  associations  ; 
and  it  was  fortunate  that,  on  my  return  home,  I 
had  many  duties  to  fulfil,  by  strict  attention  to 
which  I  contrived  to  forget  disagreeable  recollec- 
tions. 
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Fourteen  years  had  past  away,  when  one 
morning  a  letter  was  brought  to  me  along  with 
the  newspaper.    I  was  about  to  open  the  former, 

when  a  column  of  the  paper,  with  the  date  D  , 

Sept.  25,  rivetted  my  attention.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  A  dreadful  accident  has  just  happened, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  are  plunged  into  the  deepest  melancholy. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  about  one  o'clock,  a  violent 
hurricane  arose,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
a  fall  of  large  hailstones.  Our  beloved  sovereign 
the  Prince  Gustave  Benno,  who,  though  advan- 
ced in  years,  continued  to  enjoy  his  usual  exercise, 
and  who  then  rode  on  his  way  from  the  summer- 
palace  to  town,  with  a  small  retinue,  was  over- 
taken by  this  tempest.  He  spurred  his  horse  in 
order  to  reach  the  place  of  his  destination,  but  as 
he  was  galloping  through  a  narrow  street,  past 
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the  garden  of  the  late  Counsellor  von  S  », 

still  possessed  by  his  widow,  and  had  come  close 
to  her  house,  one  of  the  window-shutters  from 
the  second  floor  was  blown  down,  and  lighted  at 
the  horse's  feet.  The  animal  was  startled — he 
reared  vehemently,  and  while  the  Prince,  who 
was  a  good  horseman,  tried  to  force  him  to  obe- 
dience, his  feet  slipped  on  a  smooth  flat  stone  at 
the  threshold  of  a  private  gate  into  the  garden. 
The  Prince  was  thrown  over  his  neck  with  great 
violence,  fell  on  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate,  and  was 
so  dreadfully  injured  that  he  died  on  the  spot." 

Having  read  this,  I  conjectured  rightly,  that 
the  letter  which  had  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
would  renew  all  the  painful  remembrances  which 
I  had  long  banished  from  my  mind.  It  was  from 
the  counsellor's  widow,  who  now,  more  than  ever 
melancholy  and  discontented,  almost  worn  out  by 
a  slow  wasting  illness,  implored  me,  by  all  that 
I  held  most  dear  and  sacred,  if  I  had  any  regard 
for  her  soul's  rest,  that  I  would  come  to  visit  her 
without  delay,  for  she  had  communications  to 
make  which  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  I 
thought  myself  under  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  her  request ;  and  having  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
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sence  from  my  parishioners,  found  myself  once 
more  under  her  roof,  and  seated  by  her  sick-bed, 
to  which  she  was  now  always  confined. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  she  in  a  very  languid 
voice  ;  "  (permit  me,  unworthy  as  I  am,  still  to 
address  you  as  in  former  years.)  You  must  ex- 
ert yourself  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  save  that 
unfortunate  youth,  whose  innocence  was  always 
known  to  me,  though  I  durst  not  speak  openly 
on  the  subject.  Now,  however,  I  feel  that  the 
seal  of  mystery  may  be  broken,  and  that  I  have 
at  command  proofs  the  most  convincing  and  in- 
disputable. In  the  first  place,  Herman  Rose 
did  not  commit  the  murder,  but  I  know  who 
was  the  real  assassin,  and  shall  give  you  his 
name.  I  must  yet,  ere  I  die,  set  at  liberty 
that  blameless  victim,  though  the  town,  our 
sovereign,  and  all  the  world  should  blame  my 
conduct.  But  with  you  at  least  I  am  safe,  and 
you  will  not  utter  a  word  against  me.  Know 
then,  that  the  murderer  of  my  husband  was  the 
Prince  Gustave  Benno  P — 44  Good  Heaven  P 
cried  I  quite  horror  struck  ;  4<  and  you  mention 
this  for  the  first  time  720^,-^after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  and  when  the  Prince  is  dead  ?" — 
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"  Aye,1'  said  she  ;  "  but  ere  you  pass  judgment, 
listen  to  my  wretched  story — I  have  sinned — I 
have  fallen  like  many  others — but  my  sufferings 
and  punishment  were  such  as  have  rarely  been 
exampled.  The  first  years  of  my  marriage  were 
indeed  not  unhappy.  I  was  yet  unacquainted 
with  any  real  or  violent  passion  in  others,  or  in  my- 
self, till  at  length  Prince  Gustave  Benno  came  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  our  house.  In  a  short 
time,  he  began  to  torment  me  with  expressions  of 
his  admiration  and  attachment,  to  which  I  could 
make  him  no  return,  and  my  husband  also  dis- 
tressed me  by  his  groundless  jealousy. 

"  The  Prince's  visits  became  every  day  more 
wearisome,  and  my  husband's  suspicions  more 
troublesome  and  restless.  This  persecution  made 
me  feel  a  kind  of  loneliness,  a  blank  to  the  world, 
which  I  had  never  before  experienced,  and  my 
discontent  was  aggravated  by  numberless  petty 
irritations,  so  that  I  could  not  help  entertaining 
a  wish  to  be  revenged  on  my  tormentors.  Such 
was  my  state  of  mind,  when  one  day  the  Prince 
brought  me  that  crystal  dagger,  which  he  had 
taken  from  his  brother's  museum,  only  to  show 
it  to  me,  because,  in  a  conversation  on  old 
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German  weapons  and  armour,  which  had  taken 
place  a  short  time  before,  it  had  been  described, 
and  excited  my  curiosity.  This  was  but  one  of 
his  usual  stratagems  to  obtain  an  interview,  and 
the  dagger  was  soon  forgotten;  but  after  the  Prince 
had  taken  leave,  I  recollected,  that,  if  found  in  our 
house,  it  would  afford  my  husband  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  his  tormenting  complaints.  I  there- 
fore locked  it  up  in  my  secretaire,  where  there 
were  also  many  of  the  Prince's  letters,  which  he 
continually  forced  on  me,  nor  could  I  refuse  to 
take  them  without  the  risk  of  provoking  him  be- 
yond measure,  having,  when  his  visits  commenced, 
entered  into  a  regular  correspondence,  wherein  I 
supposed  that  he  was  actuated  only  by  a  spirit  of 
idle  badinage. 

"  The  young  man  Herman  Rose  had  often  been 
employed  in  our  house,  and  was  remarked  by  al- 
most every  one  on  account  of  the  correctness  of 
his  conduct,  his  graceful  person,  and  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  evidently  beyond  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  in  his  humble  sphere.  I 
had  scarcely  noticed  him,  however,  till  one  after- 
noon, when  I  had  just  escaped  from  a  tiresome 
interview  with  the  detestable  Prince,  before  which 
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my  husband  had  betrayed  the  most  violent  parox- 
ysm of  suspicious  rage,  I  came  in  great  agita- 
tion to  my  own  apartment — and  on  opening  the 
door,  saw  in  a  large  mirror  which  hung  opposite, 
the  figure  of  the  handsome  youth,  who  was  at  work 
polishing  the  secretaire.  I  could  not  at  that  mo- 
ment have  explained  to  myself  the  feelings  which 
this  apparition  excited.  I  was  conscious  of  my 
own  innocence — of  the  gross  injustice  of  the  ac- 
cusations and  suspicions  that  were  fostered  against 
me,  and  felt  more  than  ever  disdain  and  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  my  persecutors.  I  knew  not  my 
own  danger,  and  could  not  help  remaining  at  the 
door  in  silent  admiration  of  the  youth's  handsome, 
placid,  and  yet  somewhat  mournful  features.  In 
the  next  minute,  the  lock  of  the  secretaire  flew 
open.  Good  Heavens  !  /  was  the  witness  of  whom 
he  spoke,  but  whom  he  did  not  venture  to  sum- 
mon. All  that  he  confessed  at  the  last  hearing 
is  literally  true,  only  with  one  exception,  I  mean 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  stolen  the  louis 
dors.  He  gazed  for  some  moments  anxiously  at 
the  tempting  treasures,  clasped  his  hands,  evi- 
dently under  a  severe  inward  conflict,  and  closed 
the  secretaire  without  touching  its  contents.  I 
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then  went  up  to  him,  praising  his  forbearance  and 
self-command,  admonishing  him,  too,  that  he  should 
beware  of  such  temptations  for  the  future.  He 
was  at  first  quite  confounded,  but  afterwards  re- 
plied with  a  degree  of  feeling  and  propriety,  which 
might  be  deemed  in  one  of  his  rank  incredible. — I 
cannot  speak  farther  on  this  subject — suffice  it  to 
eay,  that,  tormented  by  my  husband's  violent  tem- 
per, and  disgusted  by  the  profligate  addresses  of 
the  Prince,  I  found  in  that  youth  the  only  being 
whom  I  could  really  love.  We  met  very  seldom, 
however.  I  gave  him  money,  and  it  was  by  this  means 
that  he  was  enabled  to  provide  for  his  wife,  and 
begin  trade  on  his  own  account.  We  had  no  con- 
fidant, and  he  was  therefore  under  the  necessity 
of  altering  that  fatal  key  of  the  garden-door,  so 
that  he  could  enter  the  house  at  any  time  unob- 
served, for  I  never  ventured  to  take  the  right 
key  from  its  place  in  the  corridor,  where  my 
husband,  of  course,  would  have  missed  it,  and 
been  in  furious  wrath  if  any  such  evidence  had 
been  afforded  him. 

"  All  of  a  sudden,  the  Prince  believed,  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  reason,  that  his  attentions  were 
interfered  with  by  a  favoured  rival.    One  evening 
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he  came  to  me  unannounced,  when  I  was  sitting 
in  the  cabinet  adjoining  to  my  bedroom,  though 
hitherto  I  had  received  him  in  the  parlour.  He 
reproached  me  with  great  bitterness,  and  seemed, 
I  knew  not  how,  to  be  too  well  informed  of  the 
real  truth.  Though  he  did  not  mention  Her- 
man's name,  yet  he  spoke  of  nightly  assignations, 
and  a  too  fortunate  lover.  I  took  courage,  and 
answered  him  with  scorn  and  indignation,  where- 
upon he  behaved  like  a  madman — was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  in  despair  because  I  despised  his  ad- 
dresses, and  at  last  threw  himself  at  my  feet. 
At  that  moment,  the  long-forgotten  dagger  occur- 
red to  my  remembrance.  I  took  it  out  of  the 
secretaire,  gave  him  back  his  property,  and  told 
him,  that  if  he  were  determined  to  die  because  I 
would  not  listen  to  him,  then  he  might  avail  him- 
self of  this  instrument  as  soon  as  he  pleased  for 
that  purpose.  He  started  up  in  a  rage,  wrested 
it  from  my  hands,  and  swore  that  he  would  use  it 
in  his  revenge,  if  he  found  that  his  happiness  was 
sacrificed  to  that  of  another.  Alas  !  he  fulfilled 
his  promise  but  too  well.  One  victim  has  indeed 
fallen,  and  the  unfortunate  Herman  Rose  still  suf- 
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fers  in  consequence  of  the  wound  inflicted  on  ano- 
ther by  this  fatal  weapon. 

"  Suddenly,  recovering  his  self-possession,  he 
declared,  with  the  malicious  grin  of  a  demon,  that 
nothing  should  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  pur- 
poses. He  concealed  the  dagger  in  his  bosom, 
and  took  the  pass-key  from  the  wall,  swearing, 
that  if,  on  this  night,  the  door  of  my  apartment 
were  closed  against  him,  that  of  my  husband 
should,  on  the  following  morning,  be  open.  He 
left  it  to  myself  to  brood  in  solitude  over  this  dark 
and  half-expressed  threat.  I  was  in  the  most 
frightful  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  not 
knowing  whether  he  only  wished  to  inspire  me 
with  terror,  or  had  actual  proofs  in  his  possession 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Herman  Rose. 

"  While  I  was  deliberating  on  this  uncertainty 
without  being  able  to  form  any  resolution,  my 
husband,  looking  pale  with  rage,  burst  into  the 
room.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  however,  as  if 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  Prince's  designs,  he 
took  such  measures  as  must  render  them  nuga- 
tory,  for  he  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  got  ready  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  which  I  was  to  set  out  for  the 
capital,  provided  only  with  such  garments  as 
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could  be  packed  instantly,  and  were  requisite  for 
my  personal  comfort.  The  rest  of  my  effects, 
he  promised  should  be  sent  after  me.  When  I 
wished  to  open  the  secretaire,  under  pretext  that 
it  contained  my  jewels  and  money,  he  would  not 
suffer  me  to  go  near  it,  and  in  reality  what  I  wish- 
ed for,  was  only  to  secure  the  Prince's  letters.  At 
last,  however,  he  yielded  to  my  request,  but  al- 
though the  money  was  at  my  command,  he  would 
not  permit  me  to  touch  the  smallest  scrap  of  pa- 
per. Angrily,  and  in  a  tone  of  defiance  as  here- 
tofore, I  called  for  wax  and  a  taper,  and  put  my 
seal  on  the  lock.  He  laughed  scornfully,  and 
asked  whether  that  seal  were  a  talisman,  that  no 
human  force  could  burst  asunder,  then  accompa- 
nied me  himself  to  the  carriage. 

4<  We  parted  thus  for  ever.  On  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  I  was  called  back  by  intelligence 
of  the  murder.  Good  Heaven  !  what  a  return  ! 
By  what  nameless  terror  was  I  seized  when  I 
thought  of  the  scenes  that  awaited  me  ! — My 
husband,  the  Prince,  and  Herman  Rose,  might 
they  not  all  three  have  met  together  ?  On  my  en- 
trance into  the  fatal  room,  the  sight  of  the  dagger 
restored  to  me  some  degree  of  composure,  for  I 
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suspected  immediately  that  the  Prince  was  the 
real  assassin ;  and  this  idea  turned  almost  to  cer- 
tainty, when  I  found  that  the  secretaire  had  been 
broke  open, — doubtless  by  my  husband,  who  had 
left  all  my  property  in  its  usual  state,  only  the 
Prince's  letters  were  wanting.  But  though  I 
doubted  not  by  whom  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, yet  I  had  no  proof,  till  very  lately,  of  the 
minute  circumstances  attending  the  crime.  I 
know  not,  even  yet,  whether  the  Prince  had  con- 
ceived a  great  hatred  of  my  husband,  and  they 
had  fought  together,  which,  considering  the  vio- 
lent temper  of  both,  is  not  improbable ;  or  if  the 
former,  in  order  to  get  back  his  letters,  and  save 
his  own  reputation,  had  no  alternative,  but  must, 
on  this  account,  become  an  assassin.  The  veil  of 
mystery  still  remains ;  however,  the  latter  suppo- 
sition appears  the  more  probable, — and  if  a  doubt 
could  have  rested  on  my  mind  that  the  Prince 
was  the  criminal,  it  would  have  been  removed  by 
the  consideration  that  he  henceforth  absented 
himself,  and  never  even  crossed  the  threshold  of 
my  house. 

"  Herman,  indeed,  disappeared  also. — Alas  !  it 
was  not  the  threatening  ghost  of  a  murdered  vie- 
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tim  that  drove  him  away,  but  only  his  abhorrence 
of  the  criminal  intercourse  into  which  he  had  been 
led,  and  his  resolution  to  adopt  a  better  life. 
However,  I  spoke  with  him  afterwards  more  than 
once. 

44  As  to  the  silver  button  that  was  found  in  the 
secretaire,  I  never  thought  that  it  could  be  his, 
and  vainly  tried  to  account  for  its  being  there,  till 
the  president  repeated  to  me  the  deposition  of  the 
old  woman,  and  mentioned  the  name  of  Herman 
Rose.  Then  I  was  dreadfully  alarmed. — Alas  ! 
had  I  only  allowed  destiny  to  rule,  without  an  at- 
tempt to  arrest  its  progress ! — My  tormenting  fears 
— the  devouring  remorse  for  my  own  guilt — had, 
as  I  perceived  afterwards,  only  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing the  web  of  his  involvements  tighter  and  more 
indissolubly  round  the  unhappy  victim.  How- 
ever, on  the  same  evening  after  the  president's  vi- 
sit, I  disguised  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
went  out  intending  to  warn  him  of  the  necessity 
for  immediate  flight,  for  only  by  this  means  could 
I  be  protected  from  disgrace.  I  met  him  acci- 
dentally at  the  door  of  his  own  house, — on  recog- 
nising me,  he  turned  pale,  and  recoiled  a  few  pa- 
ces.   It  was  evident  that  he  had  wished  never  to 
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see  me  again  ;  but  after  I  had  led  him  into  conver- 
sation, he  explained,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der, he  had  been  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  garden. 
He  knew  nothing  of  my  sudden  departure,  but  as 
he  did  not  see  our  appointed  signal  at  the  window, 
and  there  was  no  light  in  my  chamber,  he  retreat- 
ed into  a  close  thicket  of  underwood.  Suddenly 
the  iron  wicket  was  opened,  a  little  man  wrapt  in 
a  gray  mantle  hastened  past  him,  unlocked  the  pri- 
vate door  into  the  house  and  entered.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  he  had  seen  a  light  behind 
the  window-curtains  of  my  apartment,  whereupon, 
concluding  that  he  durst  not  venture  into  the 
house,  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  shrubbery  and 
hastened  away. 

"  Thus  my  suspicions  were  obviously  and  indis- 
putably confirmed ;  but  I  did  not  explain  this  to 
Herman.  I  told  him  only  where  and  how  the  sil- 
ver button  had  been  discovered ;  warned  him  of 
the  unavoidable  consequences,  advised  him  to  fly, 
and  conjured  him  not  to  expose  himself  nor  me 
to  the  danger  that  threatened  us.  He  thought  it 
was  yet  too  soon  to  decide  on  such  measures ;  that 
nothing  was  yet  to  be  feared,  and  I  might  rely 
with  confidence  on  his  equanimity  and  courage. 
vol.  in.  o 
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He  could  not  tranquillize  me  however.  I  unlucki- 
ly forced  him  to  take  the  money,  which  was  af- 
terwards found  in  his  possession,  though  we  disput- 
ed long  before  he  would  accept  of  it.  Then  his 
wife  made  her  appearance,  and  I  escaped  before 
she  perceived  me.  The  rest  you  are  acquainted 
with  ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  you  will  be  able 
thoroughly  to  understand  my  conduct. 

i£  What  efforts  it  has  cost  both  him  ancTme  to 
preserve  silence,  till,  in  the  conflict,  my  health 
and  the  very  springs  of  life  are  worn  out !  That 
terrible  chamber  became,  in  latter  years,  my  cell 
of  repentance  and  penitence ;  and  I  have  never 
neglected,  on  the  anniversary  of  my  husband's 
death,  to  spend  several  hours  there.  When  I  en- 
tered it  on  the  last  of  these  days,  I  felt  more 
wretched  and  desponding  than  ever.  Though  it 
was  a  cold  September  morning,  the  air  seemed  to 
me  so  hot  and  oppressive,  that  I  could  scarcely 
totter  to  a  window,  and  draw  open  the  lattice. 
While  I  stood  there  lonely  and  desolate,  gazing 
on  the  faded  landscape,  methought  I  beheld 
through  the  mist-wreaths  of  the  distance,  a  man 
approaching  on  horseback,  attired  in  a  grey  man- 
tle. Was  this,  perhaps,  an  apparition  ?   I  believ- 
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ed  that  I  recognised,  in  this  horseman,  the  Prince 
Gustave  Benno — started  back  with  horror  from  the 
open  -window,  and  left  the  room.  Some  hours  af- 
terwards, the  Prince  actually  came  hither  on 
horseback,  and  you  know  the  catastrophe. 

"  On  the  very  morning  after  that  event,  his 
old  confidential  valet  brought  to  me  a  packet 
with  which  his  master  had  entrusted  him  several 
years  before,  with  an  order,  that  it  should  be 
given  me  in  case  that  I  survived  him.  I  opened 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  found  all  the  let- 
ters that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  secretaire. 
On  the  inside  cover  were  inscribed,  almost  illegi- 
bly, these  words — c  Rescued  at  the  price  of  my 
own  soul.'  Among  the  rest,  I  found,  half-torn, 
the  billet  which  you  once  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  in  which  I  had  conjured  him,  by  his  own 
hopes  of  salvation  and  mine,  that  he  would  save 
the  unfortunate  man  who  was  now  under  trial,  by 
informing  the  president  that  my  husband  had  re- 
ceived the  dagger  from  him.  He  had  written  on 
a  blank  leaf  of  my  letter, — c 1  had  sworn  a  solemn 
oath,  that,  with  the  dagger  here  mentioned,  I 
should  put  to  death  that  worthless  profligate. 
My  silence  at  this  time  redeems  my  vow.'  Can 
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there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  after  what  I  have  thus 
detailed  to  you  ?  Now,  leave  me  with  my  grief, 
which  never  can  have  an  end  in  this  world ;  hast- 
en from  hence  to  the  capital,  and  endeavour  to 
set  at  liberty  the  miserable  and  guiltless  victim  of 
oppression  and  deceit." 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  she  had  now  spoken  the  truth,  but  by  what 
means  was  it  possible  for  me  to  effect  Herman's 
liberation  ?  Open  undisguised  proceedings  would 
have  ruined  all ;  the  memory  of  the  Crown 
Prince  must  of  course  be  duly  honoured,  and  my 
hopes  rested  solely  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Go- 
vernor at  the  fortress.  I  left  the  penitent  wi- 
dow, quite  assured  that  death  would  soon  afford 
the  only  balm  that  could  now  be  expected  for  her 
wounds,  and  the  physician  was  of  opinion,  that 
without  some  extraordinary  change,  she  must,  in 
a  few  weeks,  sink  under  that  resistless  disease,  a 
broken  heart.  Conscious  that  we  should  not  meet 
again,  I  had  given  her  my  last  benediction,  and 
departed  with  anxiety  to  fulfil  that  wish,  which,  if 
gratified,  was  of  all  the  most  likely  to  afford  her 
consolation. 

The  character  which  had  been  drawn  of  the 
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commander  of  the  fortress,  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  now  confined,  sanctioned  my  hopes, 
— yet  the  longer  I  reflected  on  former  circum- 
stances, the  more  did  the  prospect  seem  to  dark- 
en before  me.  The  prerogatives  of  high  rank,  the 
relationship  of  the  different  classes  in  society,  and 
abuses  of  the  law  filled  my  mind  with  disgust  and 
indignation.  At  length  I  drew  near  the  wished- 
for  ramparts  ; — in  a  mood  of  deep  melancho- 
ly I  crossed  the  rattling  draw-bridge,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  long  archway  into  the  town, 
which  appeared  to  me  like  one  vast  prison. 
The  commandant  received  me  very  kindly,  but 
it  was  not  without  faltering,  and  an  inexplicable 
presentiment  of  evil,  that  I  told  him  my  business 
related  to  Herman  Rose,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  convicted  of  robbery  and  murder.  t£  Her- 
man Rose  !"  he  repeated,  and  seemed  to  recol- 
lect himself  slowly.  "  Alas  !  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  for  him — he  has  been  dead  and  buried 
these  three  years.,, 
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AN  ADVENTURE,  AS  RELATED  BY  THE  LATE 
HOFRATH  E  *  *  *  *,  MERCHANT  IN  B  *  *  *  *  *. 


It  happened  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1799, 
that  I  found  myself  obliged  to  make  a  journey 
of  considerable  length,  for  which  I  had  completed 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  packed  my  sac 
de  nuit,  when  my  wife,  on  account  of  an  extraordi- 
nary dream,  begged  most  earnestly  that  I  would 
give  up  my  intention  and  stay  at  home.  Having 
important  business  on  hand,  and  being  now  in 
great  haste,  I  could  not  patiently  bear  with  her 
obstinate  resistance,  but  answered  at  last  so  harsh- 
ly, that  she  burst  into  tears.  At  this,  I  was  much 
distressed.  I  durst  not  leave  her  in  that  unhap- 
py mood,  but  began  to  expostulate,  and  to  explain 
the  absolute  necessity  for  my  journey.  We  tried 
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to  compromise  the  matter,  and,  instead  of  setting 
out  early  in  the  morning,  I  agreed  to  stay  till  af- 
ter dinner,  though  even  that  change  in  my  plan 
was  exceedingly  awkward  and  inconvenient. 

By  this  means,  however,  my  wife  gained  time 
to  narrate  her  dream  at  full  length,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  sufficiently  alarming.  She  had  imagined 
that  I  was  attacked  in  a  gloomy  forest  by  robbers, 
who  had  dragged  me  from  my  horse,  and  brought 
me  into  a  cave,  there  to  be  instantly  murdered. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  horribly  mangled 
carcasses,  that  seemed  to  stretch  out  their  skele- 
ton arms  to  grasp  at  the  new  comer,  and  yet  there 
was  one  hideous  white  figure  in  a  shroud,  that  ra- 
ther strove  to  protect  me  from  the  assassins. 
Whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  these  attempts 
she  could  not  tell,  for  "  a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  her  dream;"  and  these  phantoms  made 
way  for  others  which  were  less  vivid  and  signifi- 
cant, but  no  less  terrible. 

As  no  one  in  the  world  despised  dreams  more 
than  I  did,  I  took  this  opportunity  of  telling  my 
Sophia  how  truly  absurd  and  ridiculous  it  was  to 
dwell  seriously  on  such  fancies  ;  adding,  however, 
that,  if  superstitious  fears  were  entertained  and 
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persevered  in,  this  conduct  might  actually  bring  on 
those  evil  consequences  which  we  sought  to  avert. 
For  if  she  had  not  vexed  me  so  much  by  her  inop- 
portune anxiety,  I  might  haye  that  day,  accord- 
ing to  my  intentions,  have  reached  the  country 
residence  of  an  old  friend,  where  I  should  have 
been  comfortably  quartered  for  the  night,  instead 
of  which  I  must  now  either  ride  in  the  dark,  or 
be  forced  to  lodge  in  a  wretched  village  alehouse. 

Notwithstanding  my  arguments,  Sophia's  dis- 
quietude continued  unabated  ;  but  this  did  not 
hinder  me  from  setting  out  after  dinner,  for  my 
business  could  not  be  delayed.  Want  of  ready 
money  obliged  me,  at  that  time,  to  visit  several 
small  towns,  where  I  had  accounts  unpaid,  and  ex- 
pected to  obtain  farther  orders.  I  might  certain- 
ly have  availed  myself  of  my  wife's  carriage  for  the 
journey,  but  my  physician  had  of  late  enjoined  me 
to  ride  as  much  as  possible  on  horseback,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  put  his  advice  into  practice,  for 
which  I  could  otherwise  spare  little  or  no  time  from 
my  engagements  in  the  counting-house. 

On  my  route,  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  my  old  friend  Nicholas  Waldheim, 
(knowing  that  I  must,  at  all  events,  pass  near  his 
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house,)  for  we  had  been  schoolfellows  and  play- 
mates ;  we  had  been  brought  up  as  merchants  in 
the  same  town,  and  commenced  business  at  the 
same  time.  His  affairs,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  prosper  like  mine ;  he  retired  early,  and  now 
lived  on  a  small  estate,  which  he  had  saved  enough 
to  purchase. — As  he  never  came  to  town  we  had 
not  met  for  many  years,  and  although  I  had  often 
proposed  to  visit  him,  one  melancholy  occurrence 
after  another  had  always  come  in  the  way,  (for 
example,  the  death  of  my  former  wife,  and  of  se- 
veral beloved  children,)  so  that  I  could  never  ful- 
fil my  intentions.  By  dint  of  time  I  had  almost 
ceased  to  think  of  him ;  but  now  the  impressions 
of  old  friendship  were  forcibly  renewed,  and  I  was 
resolved  that  I  would,  at  all  risks,  find  out  his 
residence.  This  happened  accordingly.  Wald- 
heim  received  me  with  great  kindness.  I  was  en- 
tertained with  the  best  fare  which  his  house  af- 
forded, and  he  insisted  that  I  should  by  no  means 
think  of  travelling  farther  that  day.  However,  I 
could  not  decide  on  remaining  with  him  through 
the  night,  this  being  the  second  day  of  my  jour- 
ney, but,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  promised  that  I 
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would  certainly  make  a  longer  stay  on  my  return 
homewards. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  had  been  much  disappoint- 
ed in  this  visit. — I  had  delighted  myself  with  the 
thoughts  of  our  meeting,  had  dreamed  of  old  times, 
when,  with  glad  hearts,  in  all  the  vivacity  of  youth, 
we  had  formed  gigantic  plans,  and  our  future  pro- 
spects appeared  in  the  brightest,  most  dazzling  co- 
lours. I  wished  to  excite  in  my  friend's  mind  the 
same  visionary  recollections  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  my  own  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  this  was 
with  him  quite  out  of  the  question.  Whenever  I 
touched  on  those  subjects,  Waldheim  instantly 
broke  off  the  conversation, — inquired  particularly, 
however,  as  to  my  present  employments  and  pur- 
poses, affecting  the  most  cordial  interest  in  my 
welfare,  though  it  was  but  too  easy  to  perceive  that 
all  the  while  his  manners  were  constrained,  and  his 
kindness  pretended.  This  could  not  arise  from 
any  special  dislike  to  me ;  I  gave  him  no  farther 
trouble  than  that  of  a  short  visit ;  it  only  proved 
that  he  must  have  encountered  misfortunes  of 
which  I  was  not  aware,  and  that  sorrow  hadbrought 
on  him  this  coldness  of  heart,  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  presence,  even  of  a  very  old  and 
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intimate  friend  to  subdue.  His  brow  was  indeed 
furrowed  by  so  many  wrinkles ;  his  eyes  shone  with 
such  a  dark  mysterious  fire,  and  their  movements 
were  so  wayward  and  suspicious,  that  I  could 
scarce  bear  to  look  at  him.  His  wife,  who  might 
now  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  kept  up  a  con- 
stant grin  on  her  visage,  which  was  intended  for 
an  expression  of  good  humour,  and  yet,  being  evi- 
dently forced,  gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  a 
malevolent  sorceress  than  a  kind  hostess.  She  had 
two  sons, — to  the  younger  of  whom  I  had  stood 
godfather.  One  was  now  twenty-three,  the  other 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  youth,  and  features  decidedly  handsome, 
both  wanted  altogether  that  cheerfulness — that  ex- 
pression of  candour  and  confidence  which  should 
have  belonged  to  their  time  of  life. 

On  inquiring  what  was  to  be  their  future  des- 
tination in  the  world,  I  was  informed  that  they  pre- 
ferred agriculture  to  every  other  employment.  I 
could  not  approve  of  this,  as  I  saw  plainly  that  re- 
tirement in  the  country  had  by  no  means  contribut- 
ed to  Waldheim's  welfare ;  his  house  was  indeed 
tolerably  well-furnished  and  supplied ;  but  his 
own  gloomy  looks  betrayed  the  toil  and  care  which 
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this  had  cost  him.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  they  would  succeed  better  as  merchants, 
and  made  a  proposal  to  take  the  younger  brother 
as  a  clerk  into  my  own  house.  The  young  man 
appeared  well  pleased  with  my  offer ;  but  his  fa- 
ther's vexation  was  so  evident,  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly answer  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice, — "  he  had 
been  himself  sufficiently  unfortunate  in  trade,  and 
would  never  consent  to  his  son's  engaging  in  any 
such  speculations."  As  the  conversation  now  seem- 
ed painful  to  him,  I  broke  it  off  abruptly,  and,  re- 
collecting my  own  urgent  avocations,  took  my  de- 
parture, having  renewed  my  promise,  that  I  would, 
on  no  account,  forget  to  visit  them  on  my  return, 
and  remain  for  at  least  one  night. 

During  this  brief  interview,  I  had  collected 
materials  enough  for  after-reflection,  and  conti- 
nued to  perplex  myself  on  the  subject  all  the 
way  to  my  next  halting-place.  Our  moralists 
and  poets  describe  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  and  the  contentment  of  the  husbandman,  in 
such  brilliant  colours,  that,  according  to  them, 
it  is  to  be  wondered  at  if  any  mortal  who  can 
leave  town  should  confine  himself  within  its 
gloomy  prison- walls.    On  the  other  hand,  they 
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assure  us,  that  cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  and 
health,  are  to  be  found  with  never-failing  cer- 
tainty among  the  fields  and  woods,  while  the 
townsman  must  always  be  a  miserable  and  care- 
worn animal.  How  different,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
reality, — of  which  my  friends  fate  was  a  notable 
example  !  In  town  he  had  uniformly  been  ac- 
tive and  cheerful — seemed  to  be  quite  contented 
in  his  domestic  circumstances ;  in  short,  was  in 
all  respects  prosperous  and  happy.  One  glance, 
however,  was  now  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  he 
was  in  the  last  degree  dissatisfied  with  his  lot, 
— his  former  merriment  had  completely  declin- 
ed ;  nor  between  him  and  his  wife  did  there  ap- 
pear to  exist  any  cordial  union  of  spirit.  His 
sons,  young  as  they  were,  had  acquired  already 
their  father's  gloom  and  perplexity  of  aspect ; 
and  if  on  their  parts  this  could  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  worldly  cares,  it  might  have  other  causes, 
— perhaps  low  libertinism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
As  to  the  sloth  and  inactivity  of  all  the  family, 
this  was,  alas  !  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
state  of  the  garden,  which  was  an  absolute  wil- 
derness, and  by  the  miserable  corn-fields,  where 
the  scanty  straggling  crop  showed  an  utter  want 
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of  management  and  attention. — The  house  and 
farm-offices  were  half  ruinous  ;  the  roads  almost 
impassable  ;  besides,  the  district  in  which  Wald- 
heim's  farm  lay  was  gloomy  and  repulsive.  The 
lands  were  flat  and  sandy,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  dark  fir-woods,  that  shut  out  every  plea- 
sant prospect.  No  verdant  meadows  refreshed 
the  wearied  eyes— no  clear  lively  streams  varied 
the  landscape;  only,  not  far  from  the  dwelling- 
house,  there  was  a  desolate  stagnant  lake,  which 
any  good  husbandman  would  have  drained  and 
got  rid  of.  "  Thither,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  one 
should  send  the  romantic  panegyrists  of  a  coun- 
try life, — there  they  would  find  the  most  complete 
and  incontrovertible  refutation  of  their  pastoral 
and  Arcadian  theories  !  " 

I  was  glad  when  I  came  into  the  woods,  which 
at  least  afforded  me  protection  from  the  sun's 
heat;  but  the  road,  with  its  everlasting  same- 
ness of  scenery  and  lonely  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  screams  of  rooks  and  ravens,  became  in- 
supportably  tiresome,  so  that  I  felt  again  rejoiced 
on  emerging  into  the  open  country.  The  district 
in  which  I  now  found  myself  seemed  at  first  by 
no  means  attractive  ; — however,  when  I  had  as= 
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cended  a  steep  eminence,  a  landscape  truly  beau- 
tiful was  once  more  spread  before  me.  The  rich 
corn-fields  gleamed  in  the  golden  light  of  the  now 
setting  sun.  I  saw  the  husbandmen  returning 
from  their  labours ;  the  herds  and  flocks  ;  the 
white  sails  of  the  merchant-vessels  on  the  noble 
winding  river ;  while  in  the  back  ground  rose  the 
church-towers  of  a  pleasant  town,  where  I  intend- 
ed to  pass  the  night. — I  could  now  have  retract- 
ed all  that  I  had  said  against  rural  life,  and  even 
become  its  panegyrist  in  my  turn. 

In  this  town,  however,  my  commercial  transac- 
tions first  began  ;  and  in  consequence  the  good 
spirits  with  which  I  had  entered  its  gates  were 
soon  put  to  flight.    The  accounts  of  a  wholesale 
merchant  in  a  large  city,  with  petty  retailers  in 
the  country,  are  generally  rather  confused  ;  and, 
as  I  now  proved  by  experience,  their  adjustment 
is  attended  with  no  little  trouble.    These  people 
have,  in  their  confined  circle,  so  many  trifling 
stratagems,  and  their  intellects  are  so  narrow, 
that  one  must  absolutely  have  new  weights  and 
scales,  and  a  new  measuring-rod,  in  order  to  deal 
with  them  !    Their  sphere  is  so  limited,  that,  in 
comparing  accounts,  they  set  to  work  with  a  tedi- 
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ousness  and  circumstantiality  that  drive  any  opu- 
lent merchant  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience ; 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  punctuality  or  good  order  ;  for  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  every  family,  which,  in  a 
small  town,  are  talked  of  by  the  whole  inhabitants., 
give  each  householder  more  than  enough  to  do. 
Besides,  on  account  of  their  narrow  range  of  bu- 
siness, every  merchant  must  enter  into  different 
and  unaccording  branches  of  trade.  Their  activity 
wants  the  principle  of  unity  and  concentration ; 
therefore  order  is  also  completely  deficient. 

Consequently  I  had  the  more  reason  to  be  sa- 
tisfied that  I  had  undertaken  the  journey,  for  I 
was  convinced  that  my  presence  only  could  be  a 
check  on  their  impertinent  delays,  or  prevent  se- 
rious losses  which  I  might  have  otherwise  incur- 
red. With  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  payment  of  several  heavy 
accounts,  which  I  insisted  on  receiving  in  ducats 
or  Friedrich's  d'or,  silver  being  inconvenient  for 
a  traveller  ;  after  which  I  pursued  my  journey. 
The  same  troubles  awaited  me  in  other  small 
towns  ;  yet  in  all  I  was  successful  in  combating 
such  obstacles,  and  winding  up  my  affairs  with- 
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in  the  space  of  time  that  I  had  prescribed  to  my- 
self at  setting  out. 

At  one  of  the  places  which  I  was  obliged  to 
visit,  it  was  not  without  great  alarm  that  I 
found  one  of  my  household  servants  waiting  for 
me  with  a  letter.  I  opened  it  in  trepidation,  ex- 
pecting some  disastrous  news  from  home  ;  but  in 
this  I  was  mistaken. — My  wife  wrote  to  me,  that, 
since  my  departure,  she  had  been  tormented  by  the 
most  frightful  apprehensions,  which  she  had  been 
enabled  to  quiet  only  by  determining  to  send 
out  a  confidential  servant,  entreating  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  continue  his  attendance  for 
the  rest  of  my  journey.  She  had  been  again 
terrified  by  a  spectral  dream,  which  afforded  her 
the  most  certain  tokens  that  misfortune  now  hung 
over  me.  Vexed  as  I  happened  to  be  at  the  mo- 
ment by  a  dispute  that  I  had  encountered  with 
one  of  my  troublesome  debtors — startled  too  by 
the  man's  unexpected  appearance — and  provoked 
at  my  wife's  childish  superstition — I  was  in  no 
humour  to  comply  with  her  request.— On  the 
contrary,  I  expressed  great  displeasure  that  she 
should  have  sent  the  servant  from  home,  where 
his  assistance  was  always  required  in  the  ware- 
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house ;  and  turned  him  back  with  a  letter,  in 
which  I  begged  that  she  would  not  trouble  me 
any  more  with  such  unpardonable  folly — remind- 
ing her  at  the  same  time,  that  the  personal  safe- 
ty of  every  traveller  in  that  country  was  guarded 
by  a  most  active  and  watchful  police.  On  that 
day  and  the  two  following,  my  journey  indeed 
led  through  a  populous  and  flourishing  district, — 
one  small  town  or  another  was  always  in  view  ; 
the  weather,  too,  was  cheering  and  delightful ; 
so  that  I  felt  no  regret  whatever  at  having  sent 
away  the  servant. 

My  transactions  being  at  last  wound  up,  I 
thought  of  returning  homewards  by  a  new  route, 
which  was  equally  convenient  with  the  former  for 
a  traveller  on  horseback,  and  was  considerably 
shorter  than  the  high  road.  But  now,  in  truth,  I 
had  reason  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  retain  my  wife's  courier,  for  I  had  with  me 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  its  weight  was  too  ob- 
vious to  escape  notice  when  the  portmanteau  was 
taken  from  my  horse  at  an  inn,  and  left  often- 
times in  the  care  of  my  host.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  thoughts  of  robbery  would 
not  enter  into  the  mind  of  some  one  or  another, 
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and,  more  than  probable,  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  put  such  plans  into  execution.  I  had, 
besides,  to  cross  long  tracts  of  forest  scenery  ;  and 
the  autumnal  weather  began  to  break,  so  that, 
for  the  sake  of  expedition,  I  was  obliged  to  travel 
a  good  way  in  the  dark.  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  thoughts  that  my  horse  was  excellent,  and 
that  I  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  doubly-loaded 
pistols,  by  which  I  trusted,  that,  in  the  hour  of 
need,  I  should  be  able  to  defend  my  life  and  pro- 
perty. 

The  first  day  of  my  homeward  journey  I  still 
kept  on  the  high-road,  but  I  had  many  a  long 
mile  betwixt  me  and  the  place  where  I  intended 
to  pass  the  night ;  so  that  I  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment seldom,  and  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  My 
horse,  therefore,  shared  in  my  sufferings  from 
hunger  and  fatigue,  when  at  last  about  nightfall 
I  reached  the  appointed  station.  But  here,  what 
a  strange  reception  awaited  me  !  The  host  and 
hostess  exhibited  visages  that  were,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  repulsive  I  had  ever  beheld  in 
my  life.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  de- 
termined concentration  of  savage  wildness,  gloom, 
and  malicious  discontent,  than  was  betrayed  by 
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these  people.  At  the  same  time,  they  tried  as 
usual  to  appear  courteous  and  friendly,  but  the 
effort  that  this  obviously  cost  them  rendered 
their  aspect  only  more  detestable.  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  retired  to  rest,  if  hunger  had  not  for- 
ced me  to  wait  for  supper,  of  which  the  prepara- 
tions required  unusual  delay.  Meanwhile  they 
had  shown  me  into  a  room,  but,  growing  tired 
of  its  solitude,  I  only  staid  to  examine  whether 
there  were  any  concealed  trap-stairs  or  tapestry- 
doors,  and,  being  satisfied  on  this  point,  betook 
myself  to  the  landlord^  apartment,  where  I  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  his  daughter,  a  girl 
of  remarkable  beauty.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
proofs  of  good  education  which  she  displayed 
in  this  dialogue,  and  felt  the  more  interested  by 
an  appearance  of  reserve  and  melancholy  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  her  young  and 
innocent  heart.  I  was  afraid  to  give  her  pain  by 
rash  questions,  but  prolonged  the  discourse  in 
hopes  of  learning  the  cause  of  this  grief,  or  being 
able  to  guess  at  her  misfortunes,  till  her  mother 
came  and  called  me  to  supper.  Then,  too,  as  in 
the  preceding  dialogue,  my  desires  were  left  un- 
gratified,  for  the  dishes,  produced  at  last,  were  so 
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abominably  bad,  that  I  was  unable  to  eat  a  single 
morsel.  Want  of  sleep  soon  drove  me  to  my  bed- 
room, which  was  on  the  second  floor.  The  fright- 
ful rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  neighbouring 
fir-trees — the  beating  of  the  rain  on  the  casements, 
and  gloomy  tout  ensemble  of  this  vile  habitation, 
— brought  my  mind  into  a  strange  mood,  which, 
though  I  am  no  coward,  was  nearly  allied  to  ter- 
ror. That  my  host  and  hostess  were  not  to  be 
numbered  among  good  people  I  was  thoroughly 
persuaded,  but  if  they  were  so  very  wicked  as  to 
rob  and  murder  their  guest,  was  a  question  which 
I  could  not  determine.  The  longer  I  thought 
on  this  subject,  the  more  I  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  my  life  was  by  no  means  safe  under 
their  care,  and  many  stories  crowded  on  my  re- 
membrance  of  secret  murders,  from  which  the  best 
organized  police  in  the  world  cannot  afford  protec- 
tion. 

At  length  I  heard  the  outward  doors  of  the 
house  groaning  on  their  hinges,  and  violently  clos- 
ed for  the  night.  It  seemed  to  me,  thereupon, 
as  if  I  were  quite  shut  out  from  all  the  world, 
and  thrown  into  a  den  of  murderers.  I  even  went 
to  the  window  to  examine  whether,  in  case  of  need, 
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I  might  not  venture  to  leap  from  it,  which  expe- 
dient, on  account  of  the  height,  I  found  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Now  I  remembered  the  dreams 
and  forebodings  of  my  wife,  which  increased  my 
agitation.  I  carefully  shut  the  door,  piled  up 
some  chairs  against  it,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
one  entering,  I  might  be  awakened  by  their  fall ; 
laid  my  pistols  within  reach,  and  betook  myself  to 
rest. 

Weariness  soon  overpowered  all  other  sensa- 
tions, and  I  fell  fast  asleep.  I  might  have  slum- 
bered about  an  hour,  when  a  noise  awoke  me, 
that  seemed  to  be  in  my  chamber.  I  raised  my- 
self from  the  pillow  ; — but  what  language  can  de- 
scribe my  horror,  when,  by  the  glimmering  star- 
light, I  actually  beheld  a  figure  robed  in  white,  a 
phantom  as  it  seemed, — wrapt  in  a  shroud, — that 
stationed  itself  opposite  my  bed  !  My  hair  now 
stood  on  end,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  for  a  while  I 
lost  all  self-possession.  At  length  I  summoned  up 
resolution  and  grasped  one  of  my  pistols,  by  which 
the  figure  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree 
discomposed  or  intimidated  ;  but,  raising  one  arm 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  exclaimed  in  a  hollow 
tone,  "  Be  not  afraid,  for  I  come  only  to  warn 
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you.  Go  not  again  to  the  house  of  Waldheim,  if 
you  value  your  existence,  for  you  will  never  come 
alive  from  under  his  roof.'"  For  a  few  moments  the 
spectre  stood  motionless — then  added,  "  Hast 
thou  understood  me  ?"  and  when,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  I  answered  "  yes,"  he  instantly  disappear- 
ed. 

I  remained  for  a  long  while  as  if  petrified,  and 
stared  at  the  place  where  the  apparition  had  been, 
without  being  able  to  alter  my  position  ; — at  last, 
I  rubbed  the  cold  sweat  from  my  forehead,  and,  by 
a  vehement  effort,  roused  myself  from  this  trance, 
but  I  was  perfectly  convinced  that  what  I  had  wit- 
nessed had  been  no  dream  !  I  had  never  believed 
in  ghosts,  nor  indeed  troubled  myself  much  with 
speculations  as  to  their  existence  or  non-existence ; 
now,  however,  I  had  ocular  and  auricular  de- 
monstration of  their  reality  ;  for,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  deception,  that  idea  was  removed  not  on- 
ly by  the  inexplicable  mode  of  appearing  and  va- 
nishing, but  by  all  other  circumstances.  The 
innkeeper  could  never  have  caused  this  scene  by 
stratagem,  nor  would  have  thought  of  doing  so, 
for  he  himself  had  advised  me  earnestly  to  take 
the  road  that  led  through  Waldheim's  farm,  and 
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to  pass  the  night  there.  And  who  but  the  inn- 
keeper could  know  anything  of  my  plans,  or  wish 
to  interfere  with  them  ? 

What  danger  I  could  possibly  incur  at  my 
friend's  house,  was  to  me  a  new  riddle ;  and  I 
kept  awake  debating  this  point  long  after  my 
terror  of  the  apparition  had  subsided.  I  firm- 
ly resolved,  however,  to  follow  its  admonitions, 
which  were  evidently  connected  with,  and  in  har- 
mony with  my  wife's  dreams  and  anticipations. 
Not  till  towards  morning  did  I  fall  asleep,  and 
never  awoke  till  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door  dis- 
turbed me.  This  noise  was  made  by  the  innkeeper, 
who  had  been  alarmed  at  my  non-appearance,  and 
inquired  whether  I  were  unwell?  I  started  up, 
dressed  myself  in  great  haste,  paid  my  chalked 
bill  for  refreshments,  which  I  was  unable  to  taste, 
for  I  found  the  breakfast  as  abominable  as  the 
supper  had  been,  then  rode  away  as  fast  as  I 
could,  to  make  up  for  the  time  that  had  been  lost 
in  sleep. 

About  mid- day  I  began  of  course  to  feel  un- 
usually hungry,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  pleasant  inn  on  the  road-side,  where  I  was  sup- 
plied with  an  excellent  dinner.    As  I  must,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ghost's  injunctions,  choose  a  dif- 
ferent route  from  that  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted, I  made  inquiries  of  my  host,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  the  necessary  directions.  He 
was  a  good-humoured  loquacious  man,  and  seem- 
ed very  willing  to  enter  into  conversation  on  what- 
ever subject  I  started.  I  inquired,  therefore, 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  my  friend  Ni- 
cholas Waldheim,  who  lived  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ?  At  this  question  the  man's  cheerful  coun- 
tenance became  immediately  clouded — he  looked 
at  me  suspiciously — was  silent  a  few  moments — 
and  then  answered  drily,  that  he  certainly  did 
know  the  man  of  whom  I  spoke.  I  wished  to 
hear  more,  and  begged  him  to  say  what  was  his 
opinion  of  Waldheim  ;  what  character  he  bore 
in  the  country,  and  whether  he  had  been  success- 
ful in  his  farming  occupations  ?  My  host  shook 
his  head ;  assured  me  that  he  was  quite  unpre- 
pared to  enter  into  those  particulars ;  and,  for  a 
long  while,  I  could  not  obtain  from  him  any  sa- 
tisfactory reply.  At  last  he  said,  that,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  he  could  not  vouch  for  any  action 
good  nor  bad  of  my  friend  Waldheim ;  however, 
that  his  mode  of  life  was  considered  by  almost 
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every  one  quite  inexplicable ;  for  the  produce  of 
the  fields  there  always  turned  out  so  miserable  a 
crop,  that  it  could  not  pay  the  farm- servants'  la- 
bour, yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  man  continued 
to  maintain  a  numerous  household,  and  it  was 
said  that  they  all  lived  well.  For  the  rest,  he 
did  not  associate  with  any  person  of  his  own  rank, 
never  appeared  with  his  family  at  church,  and 
the  members  of  his  establishment  were  so  reserv- 
ed and  shy,  even  of  the  daylight,  that  scarcely 
any  neighbour  could  boast  of  having  spoken  with 
one  among  them.  This  intelligence  was  to  me 
very  perplexing,  it  seemed  so  inconsistent  with 
the  former  disposition  of  my  friend,  who  could 
scarce  ever  have  enough  of  society  !  At  all  events, 
the  change  proved  nothing  in  his  favour,  and  I 
was  by  this  means  the  more  confirmed  in  my  de- 
termination of  not  going  to  his  house.  The  inn- 
keeper, to  whom  I  mentioned  what  had  been  my 
intentions,  approved  highly  of  this  caution,  and 
begged  urgently  that  I  would  adhere  to  my  pre- 
sent resolution,  adding,  "  There  are  many  strange 
stories  of  the  forests  in  these  parts but  as  to  the 
ground  of  these  allusions,  I  could  not  obtain  from 
him  any  adequate  explanation. 
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I  was  obliged  to  hasten  onwards,  that  the  night 
might  not  overtake  me ;  for  on  that  day  I  had 
still  a  long  way  to  travel.  Besides,  there  were 
dark  clouds  on  the  horizon,  and  it  was  easy  to 
foretell  that  ere  long  a  formidable  tempest  must 
ensue.  I  rode,  therefore,  as  hard  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do,  without  absolutely  foundering  my 
horse.  The  recollection  of  the  nocturnal  appa- 
rition,— my  wife's  forebodings, — the  doubtful  ex- 
pressions of  my  landlord  as  to  the  character  of 
Waldheim,  by  turns  occupied  my  attention,  and 
beguiled  the  way,  though  certainly  not  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  agreeable.  Meanwhile,  the  night 
drew  on  apace,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  dark- 
ness, aided  by  the  gathering  clouds,  would  be 
quite  impenetrable.  There  was  a  distant  rolling 
of  thunder,  which  reverberated  hollowly  through 
the  forest ;  pale  lightning  quivered  at  intervals 
through  the  clouds,  and  the  gloom  always  in- 
creased. It  seemed  as  if  the  woods  never  would 
have  an  end.  I  made  my  horse  exert  himself  to 
the  very  utmost,  in  order  to  reach  some  place  of 
shelter  ;  but  at  length  I  was  obliged  to  pull  him 
up,  for  the  road  became  gradually  more  narrow, 
and  the  branches  of  the  trees  gave  me  such  strik- 
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ing  illustrations  of  the  propriety  of  riding  cautious- 
ly, that  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  them.  My  si- 
tuation was  certainly  in  the  utmost  degree  vexa- 
tious,— more  especially  as  I  knew  not  even  whe- 
ther or  not  I  was  on  the  right  road.  Now  I  sin- 
cerely lamented  my  rash  conduct  in  dismissing 
the  servant  that  my  wife,  in  her  loving  kindness, 
had  sent  after  me,  and  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  my  present  difficulties  were  only  a 
well-deserved  punishment.  The  darkness,  which 
had  by  this  time  grown  quite  opaque,  obliged  me  to 
dismount,  and  lead  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  other- 
wise T  had  no  chance  of  avoiding  the  branches, 
from  which  I  had  already  received  many  severe 
blows.  In  such  manner,  my  progress  was  of  course 
very  slow,  and  my  hopes  of  reaching  any  habita- 
tion become  always  fainter.  At  last,  however, 
I  found  myself  once  more  on  the  clear  level 
ground ;  I  felt  as  if  I  had  just  then  escaped 
from  a  prison  ;  I  could  again  mount  my  horse, 
and  ride  along  without  dreading  every  moment 
to  have  my  head  knocked  off  my  shoulders  by  a 
tree. 

The  thunder  clouds,  however,  had  always  come 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  the  lightning  dazzled  me 
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with  its  quivering  flashes ;  the  wind  rose  through 

the  neighbouring  wood  in  strange  fitful  blasts, 
which  were  regularly  followed  by  a  mysterious 
stillness,  augmenting  the  terrors  of  the  hour. 
Yet  now  my  hopes  were  revived  by  a  light  gleam- 
ing in  the  distance,  although,  in  order  to  approach 
it,  I  durst  not  spur  my  horse,  for  the  thunder 
startled  him,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  every  pre- 
caution to  avoid  being  unseated  by  a  sudden 
plunge. 

I  had  by  degrees  come  so  near  the  light,  that 
I  could  discern,  by  its  aid,  the  building  from  which 
it  emanated,  but,  to  my  great  consternation,  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  gone  quite  astray,  and  was  now 
on  the  property — close  to  the  very  threshold  of 
Nicholas  Waldheim.  Good  counsel  rose  above 
par  with  a  vengeance  !  Should  I  enter  his  house, 
or  leave  it  ?  My  horse  was  tired, — the  storm 
raged  unrelentingly, — and  I  felt  my  self  so  much  in 
want  of  that  repose  to  which  the  hospitable  man- 
sion of  an  old  friend  invited  me ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  alarming,  even  superna- 
tural warnings  had  announced  that  here,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  I  must  not  risk  my  personal 
safety.    Perhaps,  however,  my  extreme  want  of 
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food  and  rest  would  have  made  me  decide  on 
braving  all  dangers,  if  my  horse  had  not  shown  a 
violent  disinclination  to  proceed  any  farther,  and 
turned  sharp  round.  This  trifling  circumstance 
put  an  end  to  my  debate,  and  I  resolved  that  I 
would  rather  pass  the  night  in  the  forest  than 
trust  myself  with  a  man  whose  character  and  mode 
of  life  were  so  very  questionable. 

Accordingly,  I  took  my  way  back  towards  the 
woods,  leaving  it  to  chance  to  bring  me  on  the 
high-road ;  or,  if  that  might  not  be,  I  hoped  to 
find  some  cottage,  or  other  place,  where  I  could 
at  least  obtain  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  now 
began  to  fall  in  large  drops.  T  was  glad  when  I 
reached  the  trees,  which  would  afford  me  some 
protection ;  but  new  difficulties  awaited  me,  for, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  I  did  not  think  my- 
self sufficiently  secure  against  WaldheinVs  peo- 
ple, and  the  thickets  were  so  dense  and  entan- 
gled, that  my  horse  could  not  be  led  through 
them.  I  forced  a  passage  through  the  branches, 
however,  but  at  every  step  these  became  more 
closely  interwoven,  and  the  ground  was  more  un  - 
even. Several  times  I  had  fallen  over  the  roots 
of  trees,  my  face  and  hands  bled  from  the  scratches 
p  2 
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I  had  received,  and  my  strength  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted.   At  last,  I  heard  a  rushing  noise  of  wa- 
ter as  from  a  mill  race,  whence  I  concluded  that 
I  was  near  to  some  habitation,  and  redoubled  my 
exertions  to  reach  it  if  possible  ;  but  as  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  bringing  my  horse  any  farther,  I 
tied  him  by  the  bridle  to  a  tree,  took  off  the  port- 
manteau, which  I  threw  across  my  shoulders,  and 
fastened  by  the  straps  round  my  neck.  My  route 
was  now  very  hazardous.  I  had  to  clamber  over 
great  trunks  of  trees  and  fragments  of  rock — had 
to  struggle  through  deep  places,  where  I  was  of- 
ten so  hemmed  in  by  thickets  of  brushwood  that 
I  could  neither  get  backwards  nor  forwards, — till 
I  nearly  lost  all  courage.  Add  to  these  hindran- 
ces the  frightful  thunder  storm,  and  the  terror  that 
I  might  be  struck  down  by  lightning,  attracted 
by  the  steel  clasps  of  my  portmanteau.    My  con- 
dition was  indeed  most  grievous,  but  after  long 
persevering  labour,  I  came  to  the  edge  of  a  de- 
clivity under  which  the  rivulet  rushed. — I  fol- 
lowed its  course,  not  without  imminent  danger  of 
tumbling  in  headlong,  and  found  my  conjectures 
confirmed  that  there  was  a  mill  there.    A  gleam 
of  lightning  showed  me  a  large  building  of  that 
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description,  but  the  ruinous  sluice,  over  which  the 
water  now  played  idly,  proved  that  it  was  in  dis- 
use ;  therefore,  probably,  there  were  no  inhabi- 
tants. On  farther  search,  I  discovered  an  old  tot- 
tering bridge,  leading  across  the  mill-race ;  which 
I  passed,  and  ran  towards  the  building  for  shel- 
ter, while  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  place  might  be  the  re- 
sort of  robbers,  in  which  case  I  should  absolute- 
ly throw  myself  into  their  hands  ;  but  my  fatigue 
was  so  great  that  it  overbalanced  my  apprehen- 
sion. I  found  the  door  open — (a  sign  that  no 
one  lived  there) — I  groped  about  with  great 
caution  in  the  darkness,  and  advanced  till  I 
touched  the  platform  of  the  inner  mill-wheel. 
Quite  worn  out,  yet  terrified  by  the  thoughts 
of  falling  perhaps  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  or 
stumbling  over  some  murdered  victim,  I  seated 
myself  at  last  in  a  corner,  and  resolved  to  wait 
there"  for  daylight. — Scarcely  had  I  composed 
myself  for  rest,  when  a  most  overpowering  sense 
of  horror  came  over  me.  What  could  be  the 
real  history  of  this  building,  which  stood  so  de- 
solate and  forsaken  ? — If  robbers,  as  it  seemed  pro- 
bable, haunted  the  place,  would  I  not  certainly 
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be  found  out  and  murdered  ? — What  if  the  mid- 
night spectre  should  again  appear  to  me? — These, 
and  other  harassing  thoughts,  forced  themselves 
on  my  mind ;  and  I  was  the  less  able  to  combat 
them,  when,  reclining  on  the  floor,  I  became 
aware  of  a  most  detestable  atmosphere,  as  if 
from  a  charnel-house,  which  became  so  insup- 
portable, that  I  would  have  left  my  hiding- 
place,  if  my  fears  had  not  rendered  me  power- 
less. After  I  had  remained  for  about  an  hour 
in  this  torment,  voices  were  audible  at  the  door ; 
and  as  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  new  comers  were 
banditti,  my  death  seemed  now  irrevocably  de- 
creed. I  could  hear  that  there  was  some  wrang- 
ling among  them  as  to  the  cause  of  the  door  be- 
ing found  open,  after  which  four  men  came  in 
with  a  lantern,  and  bearing  a  sack  that  was  filled 
evidently  with  some  cumbrous  and  heavy  load. — 
They  drew  near  without  observing  me,  lifted  up 
some  boards  in  the  flooring,  and  opened  the  sack. 
It  contained  the  bloody  corpse  of  a  man,  which 
they  threw  down  under  the  floor,  then  closed  up 
the  aperture  as  before. 

My  hair  now  stood  on  end.  I  shook  as  in  an 
ague  fit,  and  nearly  fainted  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
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the  other  terrors  of  this  scene,  I  Tecognised  Wald- 
heim's  eldest  son  among  the  murderers.  "  So 
much  for  that  fellow  !  v  said  he,  when  they  had 
thrown  down  the  body  ;  "  if  we  had  met  with 
E*****,"  (here  he  mentioned  my  name,)  "  and 
disposed  of  him  in  like  manner,  it  would  have 
been  better  worth  our  trouble.r> — "  I  am  afraid,''' 
said  another,  "  we  have  no  chance  of  seeing  him 
to-nigh t." — "  Well,1'  answered  a  third,  u  if*  he 
comes  not  to-night,  he  will  to-morrow  ; — at  all 
events,  he  shall  not  escape  us." — Perhaps  I  had 
unconsciously  made  some  noise;  for  the  ruffian 
Waldheim  remarked — "  The  door  was  left  open ; 
let  us  search  the  house,  that  we  may  be  sure  no 
one  is  watching  us.1'  The  rest,  however,  were 
afraid ;  they  alleged  that  it  was  no  place  to  re- 
main in  longer  than  necessity  required  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  would  venture  to  watch 
there,  unless  it  were  some  revengeful  ghost.  This 
cowardice  saved  my  life ;  for  if,  in  reality,  they 
had  searched  the  building,  I  must  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  my  death  was  certain. — At  last  they 
quitted  this  den  of  murder,  and  carefully  locked 
the  door. 

My  feelings  at  that  moment  baffle  every  at- 
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tempt  to  describe  them.  How  near  I  had  been 
to  destruction  ! — I  had  just  seen  one  murdered 
victim  secreted,  and  heard  that  a  like  fate  was 
destined  for  me.  Even  now  I  was  by  no  means 
safe,  for  if  by  chance  they  discovered  my  horse, 
this  would  doubtless  excite  their  suspicions — they 
would  then  come  back  and  make  a  resolute  search. 
If  I  could  escape  on  the  return  of  daylight  was 
also  uncertain ;  but  these  miserable  apprehen- 
sions were  increased  to  a  nameless  horror,  when  I 
heard  the  murdered  man  beneath  me  groaning 
hideously,  and  rattling  in  his  throat.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  heard  him — he  was  murdered,  indeed, 
for  his  wounds  must  have  been  mortal,  but  life 
was  not  yet  extinct.  The  cold  sweat  stood  on 
my  forehead — my  heart  beat  audibly — I  had  al- 
most died ;  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  night 
would  never  have  an  end.  My  senses  were  con- 
fused in  delirium,  and  I  almost  doubted  if  I  yet 
lived. 

At  last  the  gray  light  of  morning  began  to 
gleam  through  the  broken  roof,  and  hopes  reviv- 
ed that  I  might  make  my  escape.  As  soon  as 
I  could  clearly  distinguish  objects,  I  went  to  the 
door,  but  it  was  so  thoroughly  secured  that  all 
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my  efforts  to  force  it  open  were  in  vain.  In  search- 
ing through  the  building  for  some  other  outlet, 
I  stumbled  on  the  entrance  to  the  pit-fall,  into 
which  the  last  victim  had  been  thrown ;  I  lifted 
up  the  boards,  and,  with  indescribable  abhorrence, 
beheld  eleven  dead  bodies,  many  of  them  already 
in  the  most  frightful  stages  of  corruption — among 
these  I  was  to  have  been  deposited,  and  might 
be  so  still,  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  my  li- 
berty. After  much  trouble  I  found  another  door, 
which  yielded  to  a  vehement  effort ;  it  led  into 
a  room  in  which  there  were  many  bloody  dresses 
hung  up  against  the  wall.  This  apartment  was 
lighted  by  a  small  window,  of  which  I  instantly 
broke  the  casement,  and,  though  at  the  risk  of 
my  neck,  leapt  out. 

Now  then  I  was  at  liberty  ;  but  still  I  had  not 
my  horse,  nor,  if  he  were  found,  did  I  know  in 
what  direction  T  should  ride  in  order  to  escape 
from  those  assassins.  I  retraced,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  guess  at  it,  my  course  of  the  preceding- 
night,  and  having  now  the  advantage  of  daylight 
to  guide  me  through  the  thickets,  discovered  my 
faithful  steed  sooner  than  I  could  have  expected. 
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A  beaten  cart-road  also  presented  itself;  I  mount- 
ed and  trotted  away  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Though  the  scenes  were  quite  new  to  me,  and 
I  could  not  tell  whither  I  went,  yet  chance,  for 
this  time,  favoured  my  purpose ;  for,  after  riding 
about  two  miles,  I  reached  a  post- station.  Here, 
as  soon  as  I  had  obtained  some  refreshment,  I 
took  a  carriage  with  extra  horses,  and  drove 
as  rapidly  as  possible  towards  B  *  *  *  *  *.  I 
reached  home  the  same  day,  and,  on  my  arrival, 
had  recourse  to  the  director  of  police,  before  whom 
I  made  a  circumstantial  declaration  of  my  adven- 
tures, whereupon  he  ordered  a  proper  legal  in- 
quiry to  be  commenced,  and  the  same  evening  dis- 
patched one  of  his  officers  with  a  band  of  soldiers 
to  Waldheim's  residence. 

My  wife  was  overjoyed  at  my  safe  return,  hav- 
ing felt  the  most  unconquerable  anxiety  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  absence  ;  but  my  sufferings  from 
that  terrible  night  were  not  yet  complete.  I  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  which  ended  in  very  serious 
illness.  My  strength  had  been  so  severely  tried 
by  the  excitement  I  had  undergone,  that  extreme 
weakness  and  relaxation  followed,  and  I  must  have 
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perished,  but  for  the  constant  attention  of  a  skil- 
ful physician,  under  whose  management,  after  be- 
ing six  weeks  confined,  I  felt  myself  once  more  in 
a  condition  to  leave  my  room. 

As  soon  as  my  health  allowed  of  any  exertion, 
I  made  a  visit  to  the  prison  in  which  Waldheim 
was  now  secured.  Notwithstanding  his  crimes, 
and  the  attack  which  he  would  doubtless  have 
made  on  my  life,  I  could  not  help  looking  on  him 
with  some  degree  of  compassion,  and  wished  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings  as  far  as  the  law  would 
permit.  However,  no  sooner  had  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance, than  he  began  to  rave  like  a  madman, 
and  broke  out  into  the  most  horrible  imprecations, 
as  if  he  were  determined  to  prove  how  undeserv- 
ing he  was  of  that  interest  which  I  took  in  his 
fate.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  with  aversion  and  disgust,  but  I  begged  the 
gaoler  to  obtain  for  me  an  interview  with  Wald- 
heim's  younger  son,  from  whom  I  hoped  to  ex- 
tract some  information  as  to  his  father's  crimes. 
The  young  man,  when  he  saw  me,  was  moved 
even  to  tears,  and  answered  my  inquiries  with 
such  candour,  that,  on  my  return  home,  I  was 
able  to  set  on  paper  what  here  follows,  and  which 
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corresponds  exactly  with  the  records  of  the  cri- 
minal court. 

Nicholas  Waldheim,  at  his  commencement  in 
trade,  was  exceedingly  active  and  prosperous. 
His  income  was  competent ;  he  lived  within  it,  so 
that  his  fortune  augmented  slowly  indeed,  but  se- 
curely, and  his  credit  rose  every  year.  By  some 
unexpected  windfalls,  however,  my  capital  in- 
creased so  much  that  I  was  able  to  extend  my 
business  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  this  ex- 
cited his  envy.  Till  then,  we  had  always  ad- 
vanced on  an  equal  footing,  both  as  to  our  gains 
and  our  expenditure ;  our  credit  and  influence 
on  Change  were  the  same,  and  there  was,  in  truth, 
no  difference  between  our  respective  fortunes ;  but 
now  these  circumstances  were  completely  changed. 
Never  having  been  inclined  to  avarice,  I  did  not 
deny  myself  any  elegance  or  luxury  which  my  re- 
sources now  warranted  ;  at  length,  T  considered  a 
handsome  carriage  and  horses  allowable,  therefore 
indulged  in  the  purchase  of  both.  My  first  wife 
was  perhaps  more  partial  to  fine  dresses  than  was 
altogether  commendable,  but  as  we  lived  very 
happily  together,  I  did  not  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  involving  myself  in  domestic  quarrels, 
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by  crossing  her  harshly  in  this  humour.  Mean- 
while, the  wife  of  Waldheim  wished  to  be  attir- 
ed exactly  like  mine  ;  and  as  he  could  not  afford 
such  expence,  she  overwhelmed  him  with  re- 
proaches for  his  bad  management.  He  would 
indeed  willingly  have  competed  with  me  in  all  re- 
spects, but  feeling  this  to  be  out  of  his  power,  he 
tried  passionately  every  method,  however  hazard- 
ous, to  become  quickly  opulent.  He  strained  his 
credit  to  the  utmost,  and  entered  into  specula- 
tions, which  brought  with  them  a  tumult  and 
whirl  of  business,  quite  beyond  his  strength  to 
support.  In  the  confusion  thus  induced,  he  over- 
looked the  necessary  precautions ;  his  reputation 
for  punctuality  was  impaired,  and  the  fall  of  his 
house  seemed  inevitable. 

The  thoughts  of  being  reduced  to  poverty 
through  those  very  exertions  which  were  intend- 
ed to  make  him  rich,  were  to  Waldheim  so  in- 
supportable, that  he  took  the  resolution  of  ending 
his  sufferings  by  suicide.  With  this  weight  on 
his  mind,  he  wandered  about  restlessly  for  some- 
time, till  the  very  day  had  arrived  which  he  had 
fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose  ;  and  he 
was  traversing  the  fields  near  a  country  house 
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which  he  then  rented  in  the  environs  of  B****. 
Quite  absorbed  in  his  own  gloom  and  desponden- 
cy, he  was  insensible  to  all  that  passed  around 
him,  till  he  felt  himself  pulled  by  the  sleeve,  and 
saw  a  fine  artless  boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  inquired  of  him  the  way  to  the  house  of  a 
merchant,  who  was  said  to  live  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  for  whom  he  had  a  packet  of  letters. 
This  merchant  was  no  other  than  Waldheim 
himself ;  and  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  boy 
was  a  son  of  one  of  his  own  country  correspond- 
ents, who  sent  not  letters  only,  but  a  considerable 
sum  of  ready  money,  which  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  certain  specified  purposes.  The  boy  had  come 
with  the  diligence,  but  had  left  it  at  thelast  station, 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  walk  in  fine  weather  through 
the  pleasant  gardens  that  surround  the  city. 
Waldheim,  as  if  the  devil  had  been  there  pre- 
sent in  propria  persona,  was  seized  with  a  hor- 
rid and  overpowering  impulse,  which  he  was  the 
less  disposed  to  combat,  as  his  whole  soul  had 
just  before  been  possessed  by  the  idea  of  self-mur- 
der. He  led  the  boy  by  circuitous  paths,  where 
he  would  escape  observation ;  and  said  that  he 
was  going  himself  to  town,  where  the  merchant 
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then  was,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  but 
must  first  call  at  his  own  country  house.  He 
brought  his  unsuspecting  victim  into  a  retired 
apartment,  without  being  seen  by  any  mortal ; — 
there  put  him  to  death,  and  thus  became  posses- 
sed of  a  large  sum,  partly  in  paper,  but  mostly 
in  ducats,  which  the  unfortunate  lad  had  carried 
in  a  huntsman's  leather  bag. 

He  had  just  completed  this  atrocious  deed, 
when  the  door  unexpectedly  opened,  and  his 
wife  with  her  two  sons  entered  the  room.  At 
first  their  astonishment  and  abhorrence  were  un- 
bounded ;  however,  when  he  had  explained  his 
desperate  circumstances,  from  which  only  this 
crime  could  have  relieved  him,  their  detestation 
of  his  guilt  was  gradually  lost  in  terror  of  the 
consequences  which  might  else  have  awaited  him 
and  the  whole  family.  Thus  he  threw  the  disas- 
trous load  of  his  own  wickedness  on  the  con- 
science of  his  wife  and  of  his  children ;  after  which 
disclosure  they  became  gradually  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  suspense,  misery,  and  de- 
ception. They  were  obliged  to  assist  him  in  that 
first  adventure,  to  conceal  the  body  of  his  mur- 
dered victim,  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
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avoid  all  suspicion,  he  appeared  with  his  wife  and 

sons  at  a  large  party,  to  which  they  had  been  in- 
vited for  that  day.  Aided  by  the  money  thus 
obtained,  he  upheld  his  sinking  credit,  but  the 
conscious  guilt  which  weighed  on  his  heart  left 
him  not  a  moment's  peace  of  mind.  He  could 
not  endure  the  ordinary  restraints  of  society ; 
therefore  by  degrees  withdrew  himself  from  trade, 
and  purchased  that  landed  property  on  which  I 
found  him. 

Being  quite  ignorant  of  husbandry,  he  soon 
discovered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
live  by  this  farm,  which,  even  under  the  best 
management,  would  have  yielded  but  a  very  nar- 
row income,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  redu- 
ced to  abject  poverty  ;  when  one  stormy  night  a 
traveller  made  his  appearance,  and  begged  ear- 
nestly for  shelter  and  refreshment.  The  stran- 
ger's dress  and  tout  ensemble  betokened  opulent 
circumstances ;  his  heavy  saddle-bags  (for  he  was 
on  horseback)  seemed  full  of  money,  so  that  the 
demon  of  WaldheinTs  avarice  was  once  more  rous- 
ed. He  received  his  guest  with  the  most  specious 
courtesy ;  and  within  the  next  hour  he  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  his  wife  and  sons  that  the 
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man  should  be  murdered,  and  his  property  seized. 
The  deed  soon  followed ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
concealment  in  this  instance,  he  prepared  a  deep 
grave  in  a  thicket  of  the  neighbouring  forest,  to 
which,  with  the  help  of  his  eldest  son,  he  carried 
the  body.  Now,  however,  it  was  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence that  he  should  be  discovered.  A  pas- 
senger, who  had  watched  him  occupied  in  this 
abominable  task,  came  up  boldly  and  questioned 
him  what  was  the  matter.  Waldheim,  in  order 
to  screen  himself  effectually,  would  instantly  have 
murdered  this  intruder,  but  the  latter,  being  well 
armed,  was  provided  against  any  such  attack.  He 
assured  the  criminal,  nevertheless,  that,  if  allowed 
to  share  in  the  booty,  he  would  henceforth  pre- 
serve inviolable  secrecy  as  to  what  he  had  then  wit- 
nessed. Waldheim  was  of  course  under  the  neces- 
sity of  assenting,  and  the  bribed  villain  soon  made 
it  known  that  he  also  was  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  such  exploits,  if  only  the  spoils  were  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  risk  and  trouble.  This 
person  was  the  detestable  landlord  of  that  inn 
where  the  ghost  appeared  to  me.  In  a  short 
time,  the  two  miscreants  were  on  confidential  terms 
with  each  other ;  and  not  only  did  the  innkeeper 
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assist  Waldheim  with  servants,  who  were  bounci 
on  oath,  and  on  pain  of  death,  to  conceal  what- 
ever might  occur,  but  came  personally  on  the 
field  when  the  corps  of  his  worthy  partner  was 
not  sufficiently  effective.  To  prevent  discovery, 
he  took  special  care  never  to  make  his  own  inn 
the  scene  of  action,  but  for  the  most  part  served 
as  a  watchful  spy,  and  gave  notice  to  Waldheim 
when  travellers  were  on  the  road  who  had  with 
them  any  large  sum  of  money.  The  innkeeper's 
wife  was  also  an  accomplice,  but  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  family  of  a  worthy 
and  conscientious  aunt,  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
these  atrocities. 

It  was  proved  that,  in  a  course  of  eight  or  ten 
years,  more  than  fifty  people  had  been  assassinat- 
«  ed  by  these  outlaws.  The  ruinous  building  in 
which  I  spent  the  night  had  been  possessed  and 
occupied  by  a  certain  miller  ;  a  man  of  good  cha- 
racter, of  whose  voluntary  connivance  at  such 
transactions  there  was  no  hope, — lie  was  there- 
fore looked  on  by  this  gang  as  a  very  troublesome 
neighbour,  and,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  him,  they 
contrived,  by  various  stratagems,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  his  house  was  haunted.     The  loneli- 
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ness  of  its  situation  favoured  this  undertaking, 
and  by  degrees  they  terrified  the  superstitious  man 
so  much,  that,  being  completely  tired  of  this  resi- 
dence, he  sold  his  lease  of  the  mill  to  Waldhcim 
for  a  mere  trifle ;  and  the  stories  of  ghosts  were 
henceforth  so  industriously  spread  through  the 
neighbourhood,  that  it  was  never  wondered  at  if 
the  building  was  left  deserted  and  in  disuse.  It 
served  the  assassins  thereafter  as  a  regular  place 
of  rendezvous  and  concealment. 

For  my  escape  from  the  fate  that  otherwise 
awaited  me,  I  was  indebted  to  Waldheim's  young- 
er son.  This  youth  had  never  taken  any  active 
share  in  his  father's  crimes,  though  he  had  been 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  like  the  others,  to  pre- 
serve secrecy.  Towards  me  as  his  godfather,  he 
cherished,  from  earliest  youth,  some  feelings  of 
attachment  and  respect,  which  were  increased  by 
my  well-intended  offer  to  take  him  into  my  house 
as  a  clerk.  He  had  been  aware  of  the  plot  laid 
against  my  life,  but  would  not,  without  betraying 
his  father,  give  me  any  direct  information.  With 
the  innkeeper's  house,  however,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted ;  and  as  there  existed  a  love  affair  be- 
twixt him  and  the  girl  whom  I  have  already  men- 
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tioned,  he  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  and  afterwards  made  use  of  a  private 
door,  which  I  had  not  discovered,  in  order  to 
appear  like  a  ghost,  and  warn  me  against  trusting 
again  to  Waldheim's  hospitality.  With  the 
same  view,  also,  he  had  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  I  was  in  the  landlord's  room,  to 
enter  mine,  and  draw  the  slugs  from  my  pistols, 
so  that,  if  I  had  fired  at  the  intruder,  he  would 
not  have  sustained  any  injury.  Thus  he  was  my 
protector  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruction ; 
and  became,  in  consequence,  the  cause  of  his 
father's  guilt  being  duly  punished. 

It  was  impossible  that  Waldheim  could  deny 
or  extenuate  the  many  proofs  that  were  brought 
against  him  ;  and  circumstances  came  to  light  of 
a  description  so  new  and  horrible,  that  every  one 
shuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  enormities. 
On  account  of  many  additional  witnesses,  and 
other  instances  of  persons  who  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  in  the  forest,  the  trial  was  lengthen- 
ed out,  and  it  was  not  till  a  year  had  passed  over, 
that  judgment  was  pronounced,  which  was  after- 
wards duly  ratified  by  our  sovereign.  Waldheim 
and  the  innkeeper,  with  their  wives,  were  broken 
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on  the  wheel ;  Waldheim's  elder  son  was  pu- 
nished in  like  manner  ;  the  servants  and  other  ac- 
complices were  beheaded  with  the  sword,  and  their 
bodies  nailed  to  the  wheel.  As  for  the  young 
girl,  she  was  of  course  pronounced  innocent ;  but 
her  lover,  though  by  silence  only  he  had  render- 
ed himself  an  accomplice,  was  awarded  ten  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction.  Even 
that  decree,  in  consideration  of  his  having  saved 
my  life,  was  changed  into  a  sentence  of  two  years' 
confinement  only.  The  fortunes  of  this  youth 
and  his  wife  (for  he  was  at  length  married  to 
the  innkeeper's  daughter)  will  one  day  fill  ano- 
ther story. 
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